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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ec  — 


We return many thanks to our kind 
friend at Worcester for the Inscription in 
Easton Church. 

In reply te a question proposed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September, p. 
194, Dr. Yates begs to inform the Patrons 
and Purchasers of ‘‘ The Monastic His- 
tory of Bury St. Edmund’s,” that the Second 
Part of that Work is in great forwardness ; 
that 13 Plates are engraved ; and a con- 
siderable part of every Chapter is pre- 
pared ; and that the publication has only 
been delayed by the pressure of the Au- 
thor’s professioual and consequently more 
important duties ; but that he hopes, with 
as little delay as those avocations will per- 
mit, to redeem what has been termed his 
pledge to the public, although he receives 
no money for subscriptions but upon the 
delivery of the Book: 

In answer to the enquiry of J. B. P. 
the Subscribers to the intended Monu- 
ment of Locke are informed, that as the 
Subscriptions are not yet sufficient to de- 
fray the expence, the money received has 
been placed in the funds to accumulate ; 
and it is purposed shortly to publish an 
Address to the Public, with a statement 
of the Account, which it is hoped may 
enable the Committee to carry iuto effect 
the intention of the Subscribers. 

F. B. in p. 100, wishes to be informed of 
a more recent Translation of “ Plutarchi 
Moralia,” than that by Amyot. J. W. 
refers him to that by “ Ricard.” A notice 
of it may be seen in the “ Manvel du Li- 
braire,” by Brunet, as follows : “ CEuvres 
Morales traduites par Dom. Ricard, Paris, 
1783,” 17 vol. in 12mo, with this remark, 
“ Traduction necessaire a ceux qui ne 
veuleut pas lire le vieux Frangais d’Amy- 
ot,"—J. W. knows nothing of the merits 
of the work. 

Mancuntensis says, in reply to H. V.B. 
(p. 224) that the Prison at Manchester was 
called “The New Bailey,” in opposition to 
the name of “The Old Bailey,” in London; 
and that both Dr. Aikin and he are mis- 
taken. The very Inscription upon the 
Foundation-stone intimates that the Pri- 
son should have been called ‘* The How- 
ard,” and theré¢ could be no meaning in the 
epithet New as applied to either of the 
Parties, ‘“‘ The New Howard” or ‘“ The 
New Bayley.” He then observes, “ I 
mean not to derogate from the merits 
of the late T. B. Bayley, esq. whose cha- 
racter as a Magistrate and a Gentleman 
was well known to me, but to hand down 
to posterity the fact as i¢ really is, and not 
as represented in ‘“ Aikin’s History of 
Manchester,” who availed himself of the 
opportunity of some casual information, 
without farther inquiry, of paying a com- 
pliment to his friend Mr. Bayley.” 


Caradoc inquires for some particu- 
lars relative to Esenrzen Mussexr, esq. 
a skilful Collector of Books and other 
Curiosities; and who, when Aldgate was 
pulled down, bought the old Materials, 
and had them pat together again, and 
placed in the front of a building which 
joined his house at Bethnal Green. His 
Curiosities were sold in 1765; and his Li- 
brary in 1782, What was his profession ? 
When did he die? and has he any Epi- 
taph, and where? He is probably remem- 
bered by some of the inhabitants of Beth- 
nal Green, or in the neighbourh“od of Ald- 
gate, where he had also an house. 

G. H. W. will feel much obliged by in- 
formation as to Sir John Chardin, men- 
tioned in Lord Orford’s Works, vol. IV, 
he There is an engraving of him by 

ggan. 

N. R. desires to be informed, if Eliza- 
beth, the wife of Edward Hungerford, of 
Black-burton, co. Oxford, esq. and fifth 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Fraucis Blake, 
of Ford Castle, co. Northumberland, knt. 
left any issue ; and who are the present re- 
presentatives of the family of Hungerford. 
Also, if there were any descendants from 
the marriage of Katharine sister (and it 
is supposed co-heir) of Christopher Dud- 
ley of Yanwith, co. Cumberland, esq. with 
Lawrence Breres, of Hamerton Hall, in 
Bolland, co. Lancaster, esq.—A family of 
Breres was seated at Walton, co. Lancas- 
ter, in the middle of the 17th century ; 
was the said Lawrence Breres a member 
of that family ? 

J. T. would be glad to obtain informa- 
tion respecting the following Translators 
of our authorized Version of the Bible, 
viz. Dr. Rich. Clarke, Vicar of Minstre, in 
Thanet; Br. Leigh, Rector of All Hall- 
lows, Barking ; Mr. Burleigh, Minister of 
Stretford ; Mr. Thompson; Mr. Bedwell ; 
Mr, Edw. Levely, Heb. Prof. Cambridge ; 
Dr. Richardson ; Mr. Dillingham; Mr. 
Dillingham ; Mr. Andrews; Mr. Spald- 
ing; Mr. Bing, or Byng; Mr. Smith, He- 
reford; Mr. Fauclough; Dr. Hutchinson ; 
Mr. Fenton ; Mr. Rabbett; Mr. Sander- 
son; Mr. Savile ; Dr. Perin; Dr. Ravens ; 
Dr. Radcliffe; Mr. Ward, Eman. ; Mr. 
And. Downs, Greek Prof. Cambridge ; 
Mr. Ward, Reg. 

J. H. M. informs us that the title of 
Decies (see p. 273), conferred on Arch- 
bishop Beresford, was a revival of an an- 
cient honour enjoyed by his maternal an- 
cestors the de la Peers, Viscounts Decies, 
and Earls of Tyrone. 

The Letters of Yortcx will be resumed 
in our next; in which will also appear 
W. P.’s Communication relative to Mr. 
Smith the Comedian; &c, &c. &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Unzan, Nov. 10. 
OUR valuable Miscellany hasbeen 
distinguished, from its first com- 
mencement, by its firm adherence to 
sound constitutional priociples, both 
in Church and State. I am_ sure, 
therefore, you will be glad to give 
your assistance to any scheme which 
tends to counteract those impious and 
licentious opinions which are now so 
unhappily prevalevt through society. 
Long have I seen, with terror and dis- 
may, the comparative lethargy and 
indifference of the wise and good, 
when contrasted with the unceasing 
activity of the evil-disposed in spread- 
ing their opinions amongst the mul- 
titude, To put these parties at once 
upon a level, | propose that associ- 
ations should be immediately form- 
ed throughout the kingdom for the 
establishment of cheap Circulating Li- 
braries for the use of the common 
people. This proposition, I know, 
may startle the timid—but these are 
not times for wavering and indecision. 
All the energies of the press must be 
arrayed against its abuses, or we shall 
inevitably perish, whilst we are doubt- 
ing whether we should act. 
et the Metropolis, in the first place, 
be chosen, for the trial of these In- 
stitutions; and, to render them the 
more attractive, let some sound con- 
stitutional Newspaper be taken in for 
the amusement of the subscribers. 
Since it is notorious that the “* Black 
Dwarf,” and other violent and sedi- 
tious papers are circulated amongst 
the multitude; why should not exer- 
tions be made to meet their effects by 
those of a contrary tendency? 

The subscriptions to such library 
should be very ow, not more, I think, 
than one shilling per annum, and thus 
you would fairly undersell your o 
ponents. For this purpose, let suab- 
scriptions be enlace, into by the more 


opulent, to furnish a fund which may 
purchase the hooks in the first in- 
stance, and to meet any contingent 
expences. The books of a circulating 
library will last on an average for 10 
years, and each one may be read by 
several hundreds during that period. 
Thus the sum to he raised would be 
very moderate, and the subscriptions 
would nearly, if not entirely, defray 
the subsequent demands. I have 
mentioned the plan to several book- 
sellers; and they all concur, not ouly 
in the practicability, but in the gene- 
ral expediency of the project. It 
would attract and delight, from its 
novelty and resemblance to the circu- 
Jating libraries of the higher orders. 
For this purpose, it is not neces- 
sary that apy public meetings should 
be called—it may in general be bet- 
ter accamplisbed by the private as- 
sociation of friendly individuals, whose 
sentiments are tolerably uniform on 
political and moral subjects. Let 
such individuals subscribe to the ori- 
inal fund amongst themselves, and 
t them have the power of choosing 
others into their number to select the 
books. Before any one become an 
annual subscriber to the library, let 
him promise to submit to this regu- 
lation. Lt is, in fact, no hardship what- 
ever; for the books of a circulating 
library are always chosen by its pro- 
prietor. That objections may be 
raised against this scheme, there cau 
be no question—but it is not a few ob- 
jections which should deter us from 
trying its effects.—1 throw it out to 
the publick, as the only possible me- 
thod of counteracting the liceatious- 
ness of the press in a free country ; 
aod if it is not adopted — it is easy 
to see that a few years will lead us 


either to Anarchy or Despotism. 
Yours, &c. Pusticota. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unpan, Nov. 11. 
ABOUR is the source of all 
wealth; and, as wealth enters 
into every man’s ideas of happiness, 
so the pursuit of it is the grand sti- 
_mulus to action. Some gain only to 
spend ; but a very large proportion 
of the world are actuated by a de- 
sire to accumulate, and that man 
who amasses the greatest quantity of 
goods or money is accounted the 
richest. 

All the qualities of wealth may. be 
ranked under four denominations : 
Lanvpep Property; Funpep, or 
Parser Property; ComMERCIAL 
Weattn; and Buxuion, or Corn. 
All these possess distinct value, and 
vary according to circumstances when 
compared with each other; but to 
the latter has been assigned, by the 
universal consent of all civilized na- 
tions, a separate function. It has 
been selected as the ‘test of value, 
and as the buyer or price of all the 
others. Its price can never vary, 
being weight for weight all over the 
world; but its value may vary, being 
affected, like commodities, by scar- 
city and: plenty. Commodities are 
always varying in price, and consi- 


dered as dear or cheap, in proportion 
to the quantity of money or bullion 
employed to purchase them. 

Landed Property is not only the 
Jand itself, but all that stands upon 
it; this, as it must have been the first 
of properties, seems to be the most 


stable; yet its value depends very 
much indeed upon local circumstances. 
Wherever men congregate, there of 
course the value of land must in- 
crease ; and where Governments are 
securely established, and the proper- 
ties of individuals are inviolate, there 
the possessors of lands will obtain 
both rank and influence; the Land- 
lord of every large proportion of soil 
being considered by his neighbours 
as a person of paramount distinction. 
There is a venerable attachment to- 
ward the proprietors of extensive do- 
mains, which seems to have descend- 
ed from the Patriarchs of old. 

The value of all landed property 
increases and diminishes in propor- 
tion as the slate is prosperous or de- 
caying. The profits arising from 
Jand are made by labour and letting. 

Funded, ot Paper Property, is mo- 
ney lent upon interest, either to the 
state or otherss the security being 


On Wealth, and its different Qualities. 


[Nov. 


paper documents, the value of which 
depends upon the ability of the bor- 
rowing parties to fulfil their engage- 
ments. The value of the interest de- 
pends very much upon the state of 
the currency; therefore it is particu- 
larly the duty of every Government 
which borrows money, to pay great 
attention that its currency, whether 
coin or bills, should not become de- 
preciated, for the loss by depreciation 
falls most unjustly on the public cre- 
ditor. 

Where securities are held sacred, 
and currency equal to its nominal 
value, Funded Property is, of all 
others, the easiest to manage, and 
most pleasant to enjoy; hence the 
timid, the infirm, and those who seek 
fur ease and pleasure, are enabled to 
retire from the bustle of active life, 
and obtain revenue without prejudice 
to their capital; their money, put out 
to use, enables others to work while 
themselves are exempt from labour. 
The profits on funded property arise 
from lending only, and require no la- 
bour. 

Commercial Wealth is all sorts of 
vendible property. The wealth of 
incorporated bodies of merchants con- 
sists of the store in their ships and 
warehouses, that of the labourer in 
his ability to work ; and between these 
are all the gradations of commercial 
men, all the active exertions of body 
and mind, continually employing 
every faculty to devise new modes of 
successful adventure. The prodace 
of lands must have markets to be 
sold, the produce of the funds must 
go tothe markets to buy; and each 
of these gives employment to the ac- 
tive and industrious, who, trafficking 
between the one and the other, con- 
trive to increase their own wealth by 
the profits of their labour. This sort 
of property is more fluctuating than 
any of the other three, depending 
much on contingent circumstances, 
the possessors of commercial wealth 
being never certain as to the value 
of their commodities. In vain are 
the richest exports and imports, if 
there is no sale for them in the 
markets; and equally useless is the 
vigour of the healthiest labourer, if 
he cannot find employment: but, 
where agriculture flourishes, where 
commerce and the arts are increas- 
ing, many of the active, the indus- 
trious, and the enterprising, are en- 

abled 
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abled to make choice of retirement, 
by vesting the fruits of their toil in 
jands or in the funds. 

Bullion Wealth is a species of pro- 
perty totally distinct from the other 
three. Ina state of inactivity, it can 
scarcely be said to be wealth at all; 
yet it is always the representative, 
the measure, and the power of wealth; 
every community, every individual, 
and every thing, being accounted rich 
or poor, in proportion to the quantity 
of bullion or money that they are 
worth. 

Bullion is in all cases a buyer; and, 
consequently, whatever is offered for 
sale, may become the property of him 
who has Bullion, or money enough to 
pay for it; but to be always buying, 
is to be always diminishing ; there- 
fore the bullion holder is constrained, 
in order to prevent the exhausting of 
his property, to become a Landholder, 
a Fundholder, or a Trader; for there 
is no profit in buying, but only in sell- 
ing; neither is there any in hoard- 
ing, but only in lending. Land un- 
cultivated—talents unemployed—and 
gold and silver locked up, are all 
equally useless ; but the desire to ac- 
cumulate incites men to industrious 
activity ; and they who do not labour 


themselves are stimulated, by the pro- 
fits of letting and lending, to give em- 
ployment to those who, by labour and 
traffic, are continually importing bul- 
lion, and thus increasing the national 
wealth as well as their own. 


Yours, &c. A Lomparp. 
re 


DiscoveRi£S IN THE PAINTED 
CHAMBER. 


Mr. Urpan, Oct. 4. 
7 accounts which have hitherto 
appeared in the public prints, of 

the recent discoveries in the Painted 
Chamber at Westminster, have been 
couched in terms far too general to 
be satisfactory to the Antiquary, and 
in language infinitely too indifferent 
to convey an adequate idea of their 
value, and the exquisite beauty and 
freshness of the numerous paintings 
and stucco ornaments which adorn 
the walls of this noble apartment of 
the antient Palace of our Sovereigns. 
This interesting disclosure was made 
in consequence of some repairs, which 
have been taking place since the pro- 
rogation of Ralkinest in the House 
of Commons and adjacent antient 
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buildings, amongst which the Painted 
Chamber is the principal. 

The Painted Chamber and the 
Prince’s Chamber are two apartments 
situated a short distance from the 
South side of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which joins the East side of West- 
minster Hall at its South extremity 
The two Chambers are parallel, their 
lengths extending East and West, but 
their proportions are very dissimilar. 
Between these is an ancient building, 
formerly the House of Lords, which 
joins the Prince’s Chamber (a name 
of modern derivation), and is con- 
nected to the Painted Chamber by 
a small intervening court, which is 
now used as a passage. The three 
buildings thus situated may be de- 
scribed as a centre with two wings, 
the South of which is the Prince's 
Chamber, retaining in its sides lancet 
windows, but all of them are walled 
up, and the external mouldings much 
defaced. In the East wall of the old 
House of Lords are several ancient 
windows. The Painted Chamber forms 
the North wing of this group of build- 
ings; it is distigured by modern alte- 
rations and additions, and is so much 
enclosed by dwelling-houses (attached 
as well as detached), the encroach- 
ments of the new House of Lords, 
aud its various offices, that the ori- 
ginal extent cannot be seen or even 
those parts which are exposed viewed 
without obstructions. But, as the 
Painted Chamber appears never to 
have been an insulated building, the 
irregularity in the position of its wina- 
dows will be accounted for. 

The commencement of the 13th 
century is probably the period when 
the Painted Chamber was built. Its 
Architecture is designed ia the plain- 
est manner, and its windows have pe- 
culiar forms and proportions, being 
lofty, and formed in two openings by 
a column, with a circle between the 
points of the smaller arches and that 
of the large arch covering the whole ; 
narrow outside, and spreading very 
wide within, having no mouldings, 
and being devoid of the quatrefoil 
tracery which characterised the suc- 
ceeding style of the Pointed Archi- 
tecture. These remarks do not ap- 
ply to the double windows im the East 
end, which have lost their tracery, 
and, besides having mouldings in the 
arches of the interior, have also in- 
sulated columns at the angles, with 

carved 
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carved capitals. The walls of the 
whole exterior are defaced, and pre- 
sent a very rough and inelegant ap- 
pearance, which are not so much the 
effects of injury and various altera- 
tions, as of the soft quality of the 
stone of which they are built. ‘ The 
design of the East end is handsome ; 
additional arches are carried over the 
windows, and terminate at their bases 
upon brackets, the regular forms of 
which are almost wholly defaced: a 
portion of the North side preserves 
its original design unaltered, and con- 
tains two elegant windows, separated 
by a flat pilaster buttress reaching to 
the parapet, and rising out of the wall 
which, below the windows, increases to 
a considerable thickness. A heavy 
sloping brick buttress has been added 
ee ty at the North-eastangle. At- 
tached to the North wall of the Paint- 
ed Chamber are the stone springers 
of groins and arches, which have be- 
longed to an Oratory, formerly en- 
tered by a door from that magnifi- 
cent apartment *, On the. brackets 


by which they are supported are 
shields and arms; one is certainly 
Cotton + impailing Howard. Cotton 
bears Azure, an Eagle displayed Ar- 


gent, armed Gules.—The arms on the 
other shield are uncertaio. 

Ascending the ancient stone stair- 
case in the South-east angular turret, 
we enter the Painted Chamber, which 
has for many years been incumbered 
with modern fittings, which so com- 
pletely concealed the elegance of its 
architecture, and the richaess and 
splendour of its painted decorations, 
that till within a few weeks, no 
knowledge of its original magnifi- 
cence seems to have existed. Di- 
vested of all incumbrances, its length, 
breadth, and height, its Architecture 
aud its decorations are exposed to the 
pen and pencil of the curious. The 
whole is lamentably defaced, but not 
so much from the hand and havoe of 
time, as from the carelessness of work- 
men iv fixing the wainseot screens at 
the time the room was altered, for 





* See Smith’s Westminster, pp. 46 and 
104, 

+ These arms fix the date for Sir Robert 
Cotton, of Covington, com. Hunt. Bart. 
who married Margaret, daughter of Wm. 
Lerd Howard, and who deceased anno 
1640.—He resided in a house which join- 
ed this side of the Painted Chamber. 
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the use to which it is now appropri- 
ated. We may beallowed to say 
these are the most exteasive, and cer. 
tainly some of the most curious relics 
of ancieat art which have ever been dis- 
covered on this site. The entire walls 
are covered with paintings of figures 
and inscriptions, variously disposed 
according to their subjects, and the 
connexion they have with each other. 
The Inscriptions are very numerous, 
and are chiefly written in the Nor- 
man French Langu in letters of 
the old English; they separate the 
pictures, and are in some places written 
small and close, but towards the up- 
per part of,the walls large and bold. 
The internal architecture is plain, 
and well adapted to display the superb 
paintings which were its principal or- 
Ornaments. The ceiling, which is flat, 
resting at the sides only upon a carv- 
ed cornice, is constructed of wood, 


-and painted with various figures in 


compartments of different shapes, 
uniting into one regular and beauti~ 
ful pattern, the whole coloured and 
enriched with stucco ornaments. The 
heads of a considerable number of 
these figures were found concealed 
beneath ancient pannels of wood, 
which had been purposely laid over 
them ; it may be presumed, in con- 
sequence of some alteration in the 
decoration of this parts which was 
suggested before its first completion ¢, 
In the South side of the room are two 
windows, and in the North three, all 
corresponding in proportions and de. 
sign, excepting that the internal 
arches of two windows in the latter 
side are round, the rest being point- 
ed. Every arch rests on a small 
bracket carved with foliage. The 
door-way which once led to the ora- 
tory on the North side hag been walled 
up since the demolition of that ele- 
gant appendage. Over this door isa 
blank window, and near it a hand- 
some quatrefoil perforation. At the 
East end are two brackets carved with 
angels holding scrolls; and in the up- 
per part of the West end are four 
united windows, each with double 
openings and tracery, and which ap- 





} Thirty-three pannels, painted with fi- 
gures of angels, saints, and kings, are 
preserved,—These pannels are formed of 
two, three, and. four pieces of thin board, 
and measure about 2 ft. 6 im. long, by 
about ié or 15 inches broad. 


pear 
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r to be the work of the latter 
part of the 15th century. 

Antong the Paintings, the most ex- 
tensive, perfect, and beautiful, and 
perhaps the most interesting, is a re- 

resentation of the Coronation of 
King Edward the Confessor on the 
North sidé, which occupies nearly the 
whole of the large space of wall be- 
tween one of the windows, and the 
door which entered the oratory. The 
figures are of large size, and very 
numerous. In the centre is placed 
the Monarch crowned; around him 
are Prelztes in their pontifical robes, 
with mitres on their heads, and hold- 
ing crosiers, which are elegantly orga- 
mented. The figures are well pro- 
portioned, and are admirably disposed 
insmallgroups. The features of nearly 
all are entire, excepting those of King 
Edward, which are quite obliterated, 
and must have been intentionally de- 
faced, as the crown and curled hair 
at the sides are perfect. A painted 
canopy of arches extends over the 
picture, the back ground of which is 
Azure, having over the heads of the 
figures the following motto, 


CESTLE CORONOMANT 
SAINT EDEWARD *. 


The colours are of the most bril- 


liant kind, and are well preserved. 


Dark green and red prevail in the 
draperies, the forms of which are di- 
versified in a manner that evioces su- 
perior taste and skill in the art of de- 
signing, and proves the state of per- 
fection it reached at that - 
—_ No other perfect subject will 

found on this side the room. Frag- 
ments of various kinds of figures are 
to be observed over the whole sur- 
face of the wall with mottoes and in- 
scriptions, all equally beyond the 
power of description. A figure ina 
sitting posture, holding a sword, ap- 
pears above the canopy which covers 
the Coronation of King Edward the 
Confessor; but the subject to which 
it has belonged is wholly obliterated. 
Towards the West side of the Coro- 
nation are figures of men on horse- 
back, and on the West side of these, 
portions of mail armour, which ap- 
pear to have belonged to figures of 
large size. The chain mail is repre- 
sented by stucco, and likewise some 
of the principal ornaments, while the 





* Longo-bardic characters, — Argent, 
aud handsomely ornamented. 
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features and d ate painted ; = 
mixture which does not destroy the 
actual flatness of the latter, but which 
remarkably aids the substance and no- 
bleness of the former. 

Accident, decay, and injury are not 
so a t among the paintings on 
the South side, as on the North side » 
of the room. The most interesti 
subjects have evidently been pl 
towards the lower part of the walls, 
in the piers of the windows; and the 
one which appears to have been the 
principal, fortunately remains the 
most free from dilapidation. This is a 
representation of the cruel sentence 
of King Anriacuvs against a mother 
and her seven sons (described in the 
VIlth Chap. of the 2nd Book of Mac- 
cabees.) Antiachus is written over the 
head of the King; and over the head 
of the female la mere & VII. fiuz, 
in letters of white paint on azure 
back-ground. The figures of this sub- 
ject are small, and the whole has oc- 
cupied a long narrow space between 
two inscriptions with a canopy of 
arches at the head. The King is seat- 
ed on a throne crowned, aod in a 
postare which well expresses his rage, 
when he thinks himself despised by 
the mother who stands before him, 
the cauldron, the fire, and the mangled 
remains of her children, not exhort- 
ing her yet living youngest son to 
save his life and her own by breaking 
the law of his fathers, but beseeching 
her child to have courage to bear 
the threatened torments of the enraged 
Monarch, and to die resolutely like 
his brethren rather than sacrifice 
their anticot laws. The female is 
habited in a gown of a pink colour, 
with a veil hanging from her head- 
dress upon her shoulders. The youth 
standing before her, appears in a 
plain purple garment, with his hands 
bound. On the other side of the 
throne is represented the torture of 
the sixth youth, who stands bound, 
and bearing, with the firmness describ- 
ed, the loss of the skin of his head 
with the hair, which is executed by 
a man with a sharp instrument and a 
pair of pincers. Beyond this are 
the flames and several figures too 
much defaced to be described. On 
the same wall, more towards the West 
end, are several mutilated figures of 
warriors wearing their surcoats of 
arms—one bears Vert, 3lions rampant, 
Or. Another Azure, semée of leo- 

pards’ 
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pards’ heads Or, caboshed. The fi- 
gures are clad in mail armour *, and 
each holds a long spear. Over the 
windows in this side of the room are se- 
veral detached and mutilated subjects. 
That perhaps the most worthy of no- 
tice displays a multitude of figures 
armed with spears and lances, holding 
banners and other ensigns of war, &c. 
at the base of alofty embattled tower, 
ya the parapet of which is a figure 
of a King, andbehind him a group 
of figures, apparently in consultation. 
Another picture, still more imperfect 
than the last, is probably intended to 
represent Elisha dividing Jordan with 
the mantle of Elijah. 

The reveal and sofits of the win- 
dows are also superbly painted and 
ornamented. In the sides of every 
window is a figure the size of life, 
standing under a canopy, which rises 
to the springing of the arch, and is 
encompassed with representations of 
buildings, elegant tracery, and a great 
profusion of ornaments; all which are 
diversified with colours, emblazoned 
with silver and gold, and enriched 
with stucco patterns, in a superb and 
elegant manner. Over each canopy 


is the figure of an angel, with ex- 
oe wings, a crowns in their 
1 


ands: they are clothed in garments 
of a blue colour, trimmed with gilt 
ornaments of various patterns, The 
back-ground is red. The two figures 
in the most Eastern window on the 
South side are, King Edward the 
Confessor, and a pilgrim asking alms: 
the Monarch is crowned, and holds in 
his left hand the sceptre and dove, 
The adjoining window, which when 
first exposed to view, was scarcely 
defaced, and retained even some smail 
relics of painted glass, exhibits alle- 
gorical representations of Justice, 
and Bounty, both crowned. These 
figures are very graceful, and have 
coats of mail which are partially co- 
vered with vestments of a crimson co- 
lour, beautifully ornamented. Jus- 
tice has on her left arm a shield, 
which bears Gules, three lions Or; 
and holds in her hand a rod, and is 
in the act of scourging an offender 
who is crouched at her feet. At the 
head of this figure is an imperfect 
motto. Bounty isseen pouring riches 
from a cornucopia, which are gree- 
dily devoured by Avarice, a figure 

* The chainmail of these figures is paint- 
ed; none of the ornaments of this group 
are composed of stucco. 
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of monstrous form lying at her feet. 
The figure of Bounty is habited like 
its opposite, aud has a shield on the 
left arm, but the front of it is not 
seen. At the head is the’ word 
LARGES——cE, in Longo-bardic cha- 
racters, At the edges of this window 
are painted numerous coats of arms 
in small oblong compartments. — 
Those of Edward the Goolcaee, Azure, 
a cross between five martlets Or, 
Azure, 3 crowns Or. Gules, 3 lions 
Or. Gules, 3 eagles displayed Sable, 
&c. &c. lu the East reveal of the East. 
ernmost window on the North side, is 
a mutilated figure of a female, crown- 
ed, clothed like those before described, 
and in the altitude of striking a blow 
with a sword, which is raised over 
her head. In the West reveal of the 
next, or middle window, is a similar 
figure: and in the East reveal of 
the Westernmost window a figure, 
with a sword in one hand, and in the 
other a shield of a round form em- 


bossed and painted. 


Amongst the inscriptions, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and several texts from the 
Scriptures are remaining entire on 
the South wall. The inscriptions as 
well as the paintings were renewed in 
antient times, and it is not difficult 
to discover the most antient, by the 
partial mutilation of the most mo- 
dern workmanship. A doorway on 
the South side exhibits a curious 
mixture of ornaments aud inscrip- 
tions, the works of different periods. 

In removing the masonry which 
filled some of the windows, numerous 
relics of paintings were discovered, 
consisting of portions of figures, beau- 
tiful patterns, inscriptions, &c. in 
good preservation, but all are not 
equally well executed. 

It should be observed, that al the 
foot of the cylindrical stone stair-case, 
which is now the approach to the 
Painted Chamber, is the water-closet, 
in which, it is said, Guy Fawkes was 
found prepared to execute the horrid 
deed that is annually commemorated 
on the 5th of November. 

Yours, &c. Dhielb & S—r, 


——_———E 


Ay occasionan Corresponvent (p. 194) 
enquires respecting an Essay on Ducrl- 
ling. T. W. presumes he must allude 
to Mr. lley’s two Prize Essays on Duel- 
ling and Gaming, published at Cambridge, 
in separate pamphlets, 30 years ago; and 
which are now reprinted with a Third Es- 
say on Suicide, in a single Svo, volume. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 1. 
ATON HOUSE, the seat of the 
Right Honourable Eant Grow 
VENOR, is distant about three miles 
and a half South of the city of Ches- 
ter, on the banks of the river Dee, 
on a site commanding a varied and 
luxuriant view into Cheshire, bound- 
ed by the Peckforton Hills and Bick- 
erton Hills, and the high lands of the 
forest of Delamere. The house is 
built entirely of white stone, in the 
florid Gothic style of Architecture, 
and the stabling on the North side 
gives a very picturesque effect to the 
whole: the original designs were far- 
ished by M. Perdon, Eaton Hovsa 
contains on the ground floor a com- 
plete suite of rooms, fitted up in the 
first style of splendour and elegance. 
The Entrance Hall, which. is of spa- 
cious dimensions, is paved with va- 
riegated marble; the chimney-pieces 
are beautifully ornamented, and the 
niches occupied with admirable spe- 
cimens of tabernacle work. On the 
East side of this apartment is a mu- 
sic gallery, with a rich antique 
screen in front, and from the centre 
descends a highly-wreught branch, to 
which is attached an immense lamp 
of massily sculptured brass. On the 
windows are the numerous armorial 
bearings of the ‘family in - stained 
glass; and, ov the North and West 
walls, are two large paintings by Mr. 
West, the earliest historical prodac- 
tions of his pencil, namely, “ Crom- 
well dissolving the ae , Parliament,” 
and “the Landing of Charles II.” 
The great rooms are hung with crim- 
son velvet and blue silk, edged with 
massy draperies of gold fringe. The 
windows on the East side present 
whole-length figures of Hugh Lupus, 
from whom Lord Grosvenor traces 
his descent, and the other Earls Pa- 
latine of Chester previous to the an- 
nexation of the Earldom to the crown. 
The ceilings are, for the most part, 
groined, and variously interwrought 
with burnished gold, and gilt springs 
and brackets. The staircase is finish- 
ed in a style of uviform grandeur, and 
costly chandeliers of cut glass light 
the principal rooms. The paintings 
are numerous, and by the first masters. 
Eaton House stands in the ceutre of 

a park well stocked with deer: the 
several approaches to it are through 
gateways, similar to the old artificial 

Gent. Mac. November, 1819. 
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entrances to the city of Chester.—The 
Old Hall wasa | plain brick build- 
ing, with stone facings; surrounded 
by a lanthorn, and curious iron rail- 
ing ; there was a fountain in the front. 
It was taken down in 1803, and the 
present structure erected on its site, 
which was completed in 1813, at an 
enormous expense; but Lord Gros- 
venor has it in contemplation, we are 
informed, to add another wing to the 
South side, to correspond with the 
stabling, &c. 

The Grosvenors are of ancient and 
illustrious descent, and have been well 
known in Cheshire since the Conquest. 
The present estimable head of the fa- 
mily is descended from Gilbert le Gros, 
Veneur, or great Huntsman, and kins- 
man to William the Conqueror, and 
who followed him into England ; pre- 
vious to which the family had flou- 
rished in Normandy with great dig- 
nity and grandeur from the time of 
its first accession to a sovereign Duke- 
dom, A.D. 912, to the Conquest of 
England in 1066. On the distribution 
of the lands of the vanquished among 
the Duke’s followers, Robert le Gros- 
venor had assigned to him the Lord- 
ship of Over-Lostock, in Cheshire, 
where his descendants continued un- 
til 1465; sometime after which, 
Raufe le Grosvenor marrying Joav, 
daughter and sole heiress of J. Eaton, 
Esq. of Eaton, it became the family 
seat, and continues to be so at the 
present day. Several of the Gros- 
venors distinguished themselves in Pa- 
lestine, and in the French Wars under 
our Henrys and Edwards. Ww. 

rr 
Portrait From THE LiFe. 

7. zealous Antiquarian Tourist 
leaves town before the laggard 
citizeos have opened their shops, 
mounted on a trim poney—his pock- 
ets filled with pedigrees in embryo, 
blank registers, &c.—travels a rapid 
pace—his eye fixed on some distant 
spire—bis mind full of doubt and ap- 
prehension as to his reception—his 
arrival at the village sets the dogs 
all barking—then, after having ex- 
plained the nature of his journey, 
apd softened, with modest request, 
the stern brow of the Vicar—the key 
is produced which conceals from mor- 
tal view the envied treasures— the 
grating of the binges of the iron 
chest forming a “concord of sweet 
sounds” 
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sounds” delightfal to his ear alone— 
the appearance of the tattered vo- 
lumes, without backs, scarcely legi- 
ble, confused, mangled, presenting to 
his afflicted sight one dismal mass of 
horrible confusion—the brief remark 
of the Vicar, “ You'll find nothing 
worth your notice;” and the Clerk 
yelping, “* Nobody never could read 
them oulld books.” The chilled damp 
vestry hong with the remains of Ox- 
ford Almanacks. A short surplice 
stained with iron moulds, from the 
scant skirts of which appears the 
handle of a cracked utensil. 

The Antiquary, after having per- 
suaded the worthy pair to leave him 
to his destiny, begins his job; draws 
from a case his penknife, pencils, ink- 
stand, &c.; and, through the fissure of 
some broken pane, reads undigested 
dates and broken periods—writes what 
he sees, and guesses what is left— 
then, after having sacked the chest, he 
seeks the Vicar—asks multitudinous 
questions of glebe, tithes, terriers, 
bells, and monuments, scours round 
the Church, notes in his book the ta- 
pering forms of the windows, &c. To 
the constant demand of the “Church's 
age” —gravely declares it cannot be 
older than one of the early Hearys— 
this satisfactory reply agrees with the 
pre-conceived opinion of the Vicar, 
and the willing Antiquary is led to 
visit the Parish-school—claps the 
head boy’s head, and gives him six- 
peace—praises the master’s skill— 
asks many sage queries ry ogo the 
foundatioa—notes what he hears— 
and departs to visit the village an- 
tiquities;—is shewn a well, said to 
have been a wishing well, now fallen 
into disuse [since all wishes are so 
easily gratified] ;—sees the Old Hall- 
house-—asks who lived there in for- 
mer days, and receives a mangled ac- 
count of t’ould squire, young squire, 
and young squire’s sons—sets all 
down—and now the reflection of na- 
ture demands his care—calls for his 
horse—the clerk appears, and, hold- 
ing with his sinister hand the nether 
stirrup, the Antiquary, unperceived, 
slips gently into his welcome grasp 
a new half-crown—pulls off his hat, 


and, with a bow teeming with grati- 
tude, salutes the Vicar, and departs— 
rattles a brisk pace along the road, 
big with the treasures that are con- 
tained in his portmanteau, to which 
he ever and anon turns half round 





The Antiquarian Tourist. 
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to certify its safety—he forgets that 
he has paid the turapike; or, in his 
joy and exultation, pays it again— 
thinks where his dates will fit, and 
ruminates on giving sons to fathers, 
and marrying sterile virgins.—He ar- 
rives. 

His anxious spouse, full of woman- 
ish fears at his lengthened stay, ten- 
derly reproaches his absence, yet see- 
ing the brightened visage of her lord, 
forbears to chide too long—dinner 
appears; and, after a few slices from 
Antiquarian mutton, a few yards of 
macoroni, and a few glasses of oldest 

ort, his treasures are exposed—back- 

ones of pedigrees are clothed with 
healthful sinews—vacant blank spaces 
are filled with smiling progeny, and 
the dotted skeleton assumes the shape 
of mortal cognizance and reasonable 
conclusion—then in a parcel placed, 
sent by the early stage, to Rowley’s 
dark abode, whose glistening eye 
wanders over names and dates till 
now unheard of—scans with a qui- 
vering doubt some youthful matches; 
but, after having tried and proved 
their virtue, consigns them to Nicos 
and Eternal Fame. A Licentiate. 

I 


Mr. Urnnan, Towcester, Oct. 26. 


Sie services of the Right Hon. 
George Rose, in the depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, have ever 
been held in the highest esteem. 
Those distinguished exertions being 
so affectionately expressed in the au- 
nexed letter, received from bim 
amongst others in reply to my appli- 
cation during a period of upwards of 
12 years, I have no doubt, in testi- 
mony of his upright character, you 
will allow this record of the same to 
appear in your valuable Miscellany. 


Yours, &c. Guicsert FLesuer. 
« Sir ** Navy Pay Ofjce, 
: August 5, 1817. 


“I always hear with satisfaction of 
attention being paid to Seamen who 
state themselves to be in distress, es- 
pecially when that arises from alle- 
gations of money due to them that 
they cannot recover; no case of that 
sort ever escapes my immediate en- 
quiry, and relief, when that can by 
any means be afforded. I do not al- 
low my anxiety to be abated by the 
incessant impositions practised by 
wander- 
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wandering seamen upon myself very 
frequently. It is only a few days ago 
two of them came to me at Cuffnells, 
on their way to Plymouth, without a 
shilling : 1 was satisfied that prize- 
money had been due to both; they 

ave me most solemn assurances they 
Fad not received it; I took receipts, 
and gave them the money; one of 
which is returned to me from Green- 
wich, that the amount had been paid 
to the claimant himself above a fort- 
night ago,—and | am persuaded the 
same answer will be returned respect- 
ing the other. 

* More than 500 Sailors were about 
the streets of London last wiuter, for 
whom (natives and foreigners) the 
Admiralty had provided passages to 
their several places of residence, but 
they alleged they waited for their 
prize-money, which they could not 
get, from having lost their certifi- 
cates; on hearing that, I undertook 
to attempt to admit proof of identity 
without their papers; in which I suc- 
ceeded, and it turned out that a few 
more than 40 had any prize-money at 
all due, and the total sum to the whole 
was under 50/. 

“In cases where Seamen have lost 
their Certificates (which from their 
carelessness too, often happens) their 
Officers are written to for new ones 
by the principal officer in the Prize 
Department here: and even where 
no Certificates can ultimately be ob- 
tained, 1 admit circumstantial proof 
where it can be obtained; such as the 
names of the several officers of the 
ships to which ‘the men belonged ; 
the names of the men before and after 
them in the ships books, &c. &c. 

Your recommendation to the Sea- 
man you mention, however well-in- 
tended, will cost him along and weary 
journey, that will prove fruitless, be- 
cause the Certificate from the Mi- 
nister can afford no satisfaction of 
the services of the man in the ship. 
The best advice that can be given to 
Seamen is, to address their applica- 
tions to the Treasurer or Pay-master 
of the Navy, stating all the circum- 
stances of their cases. 

“ 1f you will mention the names of 
the seaman, and of his ship, an en- 
quiry will be immediately set on foot 
how a certificate can be obtained for 
him, and how he can be otherwise 
identified. 

** I have entered more at length on 


Letter from the late George Rose, Esq. 
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this subject, as you seem disposed to 
be generally useful in it. 
“1 am, Sir, 
your faithful humble Servant, 
Georee Rose. 

**1f the man writes from Liver- 
pool, his case will be attended to, as 
all cases are: there must be some 
mistake about his having given the 
requisite information when he ap- 
plied at the office. 

“* Gitper? FiesHer, Ese. 

Towcester.” 
a 
Nuecsw Antique. 
(Continued from p. 305.) 
INEN for shirts was not used in 
Rome for many years after the 
Government became despotic; even 
so late as the eighth ceutury it was 
not common in Europe. 

The first map of the earth was 
made by Anaximander some ages be- 
fore Christ. 

Spectacles were invented about the 
end of the 13th century by Alexander 
Spina, a monk of Pisa. 

The Chinese have 11,000 letters in 
use, and in matters of science the 
employ 60,000, but articulate sou 
do not exceed 30. 

There is no mention of writing in 
the time of Homer. Cyphers, invent- 
ed in Hindostan, were brought into 
France from Arabia about the ead 
of the tenth century. 

The use of fire-arms helped to 
introduce less exertion and bodily 
strevgth than was practised hereto- 
fore. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, speaking of 
the monks of St. Swithin, says that 
they threw themselves prostrate at 
the feet of Henry II. and with many 
tears complained that the Bishop, who 
was their Abbot, had withdrawn from 
them three of their usual number of 
dishes. Henry, having made them 
acknowledge that there still remained 
ten dishes, said, that he himself was 
contented with three, and recom- 
mended to the Bishop to reduce them 
to that pumber. 

For feasts in temp. Edward 1V. a 
curious dessert was given called su/tel- 
tie, a paste moulded into the shape 
of animals. 

From a household book of the Earl 
of Northumberland in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it appears, that bis fa- 
mily, during winter, fed mostly on 
salt fish and salt meat, and with that 

view 
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view there was an appointment of 
160 gallons of mustard. The Earl 
had two cooks, and more than 200 
domestics. 

Holinshed says, that merchants, 
when they gave a feast, rejected 
butchers’ meat as unworthy of their 
tables: having jellies of all colours, 
and iv all figures, representing flowers, 
trees, beasts, fish, fowl, and fruit. 

In Queen Mary’s time, a Spaniard 
remarked, ‘“‘ These English have their 
houses of sticks and dirt, but they 
fare as well as the King”—buildings 
were then only of timber wattled and 
plastered. Grates in houses were then 
unknown; coal was burot upon the 
hearth, aud a sum allowed for wood, 
** because coal will not burn without 
it.” 

The streets of Paris, not being pav- 
ed, were covered with mud; and yet 
for a woman to travel those streets in 
a cart was held an article of luxury, 
and prohibited by Philip the Fair. 

Au old tenure in England binds the 
vassal to find straw for the King’s 
bed, and hay for his horse. 

The linen allowed for the Earl of 
Northumberland’s household for one 
year was 70 ells, of which there were to 
be eight table-cloths (no napkins) for 
his Lordship’s table, and two towels 
for washing his face and hands. 

it was a luxurious change of wood 
platters for pewter plates, and from 
wooden spoons to those of tin. 

Holinshed says, “* when our houses 
were builded of willow, then had we 
oaken men ; but now that our houses 
are made of oak, our men are not 
only become willow, but many, thro’ 
Persian delicacy, crept in among us, 
altogether of straw, which is a sore 
alteration. 

A knot of Highlanders, benighted, 
wrapped themselves up in their plaids, 
and lay down in the snow to sleep. 
A young gentleman making up a ball 
of snow, used it for a pillow ; his fa- 
ther, Sir Evan Cameron, striking away 
the ball with his foot, said, “* What, 
Sir, are you turning effeminate ?” 

In 1768, a man died in the island 
of Rum, one of the Western isles of 
Scotland, at the age of 103, who was 
50 years old before he had ever tasted 
bread. 

Holinshed inveighs against drink- 
ing glasses as an article of luxury. 

The plague, some centuries ago, 
made frequent visits to London, pro- 
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moted by air stagnating in narrow 
streets and small houses. Since the 
fire in 1666, these have been enlarged, 
and considerable openings made, and 
the plague has not been known there. 

Between 1740 and 1770, no fewer 
than six Lord Mayors of London died 
in office, a greater number, says Lord 
Kaimes, than in the preceding 500 
years. 

Nations where luxury is uoknown 
are troubled with few diseases, and 
have few physicians by profession. 
In the early ages of Rome, women 
and slaves were the only physicians, 
because vegetables were the chief 
food of the people ; who beside were 
constantly employed in war or in hus- 
bandry; Fra, sta prevailed amon 
the Romans, their diseases multiplied, 
and physic became a liberal profession. 

The increase of wheel carriages is 
a pregnant proof of luxurious indo- 
lence. Queen Elizabeth rode on 
horseback behind ber Chamberlain, on 
public processions. In the reign of 
James 1. the Judges rode to West- 
minster-hall, and continued it for 
many years afterwards. 

Charles I. by a proclamation pro- 
hibited hackney coaches in London, 
except by those who travelled at least 
three miles out of town. 

Charles II. made his public entry 
at his Restoration on horseback be- 
tween the Dukes of York and Glou- 
cester. 

The rough manners of the English 
in former years, aod their sanguinary 
laws, afford a striking contrast with 
the severest punishments of modern 
times. By a law of Edward I. the 
third act of stealing in the lead mines 
in Derby was thus requited—a hand 
of the criminal was nailed to a table, 
and in that condition he was left 
without meat or drink, having no 
means of freedom but to employ the 
one hand to cut off the other. 

The punishments in Amboyna 
among the Malayans cannot be read 
without shuddering; a native found 
guilty of theft is deprived of his ears 
and nose, and made a slave for life, 
imprisoned and never suffered to go 
abroad but to saw timber, cut stones, 
or carry heavy bu: dens. 

Scarlet fever first known in Eng- 
land in 1680. 

Ulcerated sore throat began at Bow, 
Greenwich, and adjacent places, in 
1146,—returped in 1786. , 

Noah's 
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Nogh’s ark occupied 100 years in 
building. 

Sir R. Walpole said, when he had 
to deal with the landed interest, all 
went on smoothly, they came quietly 
to be shorn; but if he only touched 
the trader, it was like sheering a hog, 
more cry than wool. 

The sedan chairs were not known 
in England before the year 1634. 

The people of Switzerlaud seldom 
think of a writing to confirm a bar- 
gain; a lawsuit is scarcely known 
among them, aud many there are who 
have never heard of an advocate or 


of an attorney. A. H. 
ee 

REMARKS PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
LITERARY. 


(Continued from p. 3117.) 
Te pregnant scenes of imagery 
and of adventure which mar 

the page of Scott, certainly suffers 
considerable disadvantage from the 
measure of his verse, and the quick 
gingle of returning sounds which 
marks the octo-syllabic line; for, how- 
ever natural to the author himself, 
it sorts not with the heroic character 
of his subjects. Dryden has remark- 
ed of Butler, “ the choice of num- 
bers is suitable enough to his design, 
as he has managed it, but in any other 
hand, the shortness of his verse, and 
the quick returns of rhyme, had de- 
based the dignity of his style.” The 
same celebrated writer, in his Dis- 
course on Satire, has pointed out the 
decided advantages which the English 
verse of ten syllables possesses over 
that of eight. ‘“ This kind of verse,” 
he continues, “‘ is more roomy,—the 
thought can turn itself with greater 
ease in a larger compass. When the 
rhyme comes too thick upon us, it 
straitens the expression ; we are think- 
ing of the close when we should be 
adorning the thought. It makes a 
Poet giddy with turoing in a space 
too narrow for his imagination; he 
loses many beauties without gaining 
one advantage. On these occasions 
it is, a’ in a tennis-court, the strokes 
of greater force are given when we 
strike out and play at length.” 

The loose and negligent arrange- 
ment of Scott's numbers, and the 
frequent absence of all agreeable col- 
location and harmony of modulation, 
offends the classic ear, and some- 
times becomes almost intolerable to 
the student who has been in habits 
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of intimacy either with the full re- 
sounding line of Pope, or the ever 
and pomp of Milton, and the bold, 
expanding, and elevated measuré of 
Akenside. Although, therefore, ima- 
gination, which is confessedly the 
store-house of the Poet, may rank 
high in the author of “‘ The Lady of 
the Lake,” other qualities in which 
he is signally deficient, likewise de- 
mand the attention of a writer who 
would please under every circum- 
stance,—his neglect or his failure in 
these must be thought to have placed 
his fame on a very equivocal basis. . 
A writer, of characteristics differ- 
ing altogether in point of genius and 
pretensions from Scott, lays claim to 
notice as engrossing a large share of 
the Poetical attention of the 19thcen- 
tury. It must be owned that the lu- 
cubrations of Crasse entitle him tooo 
subordinate rank among the Poets of 
his day. His happy talent at descrip- 
tion, the occasional justness of his 
sentiments, and the general ease, 
beauty, and harmony of his flow of 
numbers, must be appreciated by every 
reader of discernment. A _ parallel 
has been drawn by a writer of the 
present day, between Lord Byron and 
Danté—the parallel is not ill-ima- 
gined. The mind teeming with a con- 
stant flow of original creations, and 
rising onedeesil to fine and deli- 
cate sentiment, involves more thaa 
an occasional resemblance between 
them—it must render it powerfully 
striking to the intelligent reader. A 
resemblance, it may be said, not in- 
deed in matter, but in style and mau- 
ner, may as obviously be traced be- 
tween Crabbe and Pope. Correct 
and harmonious in his numbers, the 
agreeable collocation and full flow 
aud measure of phrases which cha- 
racterizes the former, must immedi- 
ately recal to the imagination of the 
Classical Reader the polished and ela- 
borate diction of the Augustan Bard 
of England. If here the parallel 
ceases,—if in lieu of the energy of 
thought and refined sentiments which 
accompany the latter, the mind is 
often offended with the coarseness 
of the scenes which the former has 
shewn, such an unaccountable pru- 
riency in selecting, as the vehicle at 
ouce for the exercise of his powers 
and the inculcation of moral senti- 
meats, this will rather excite the won- 
der of a future age at his vicious taste, 
than 
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thap proclaim his want of Poetical ca- 
pacity. When we take up Crabbe for 
amusement, or theanticipation ofsome 
higher pleasure, we feel that, if he is 
capable of imparting the one,—to astu- 
deat who bas been nurtured and traio- 
ed amidst the noble, manly, and ex- 
pansive images and sentiments with 
which certain Poets of other days 
abound,—which has marked at ouce 
the pathos, delicacy, and justness of 
their thoughts,—soared with them to 
regions of unbounded speculation, or 
melted into tenderness at scenes of 
ineffable beauty,— he is utterly in- 
capable of affording the other. His 
genius paints the minute in nature with 
considerable accuracy, and often with 
force, but higher than that he seldom 
rises; — while the. local, subordinate, 
often the humiliating features of his 
narratives impart a certain tone of 
homeliness and sterility of conception 
which generally sears the breast to 
the influence of the finer passions. 
There are many readers who can ap- 
preciate the beauty of Crabbe’s de- 
scriptions in the physical world, who 
remain indifferent to all his appeals 
ia the moral; one reason of which 
may be, that in the former we feel 
that the topics of his discourse are 
pertly those of Poetical delineation ; 

ut that in the latter they are forced 
inte a medium for which nature ne- 
ver designed them. This, however, 
does not prevent the peculiar sphere 
of moral painting which he has struck 
out from affording scope for the ex- 
ercise of contemplations ; conteinpla- 
tions, it must be said, which, while 
they exhibit forcible specimens of bis 
power as a writer, do honour to his 
feelings as a man. 

A large share of public patronage 
and of public admiration bas been 
bestowed on Moore.—A genius of no 
ordinary standard in the world of 
Poetry,—he may be said to have me- 
rited those eulogiums which the con- 
templation of superior intellect, ora 
well-stored mind is wont to demand 
as a well-earned tribute. That the 
imagination of this distinguished Poet 
partakes highly of Nature’s gifts, 
must be acknowledged, not only by 
the ardent breast who eagerly and 
indiscriminately imbibes her thousand 
sweets wherever they lie scattered, 
and swallows indigestively the dele- 
terious flower with the wholesome 
herb,—but also by the judicious and 


well-regulated miad whieh is yet alive 
to the finer impressions. His Lyric 
aspirations exhibit a fancy teemin 
with ideas, in all their finely-conceiv 
forms, struck out in all their beauty 
and eg | of diction. If his per- 
formances of a ater date, although 
combining the varied imagery and 
splendid pageants of Eastern story, 
with a native fecundity of description, 
exemplify somewhat of monotony in 
its lengthened progress,—if the inte- 
rest we feel in “ Lalla Rookh” lan- 
— through the gene of balmy 
owers and oriental sweets from 
** Araby the Blest,” which are so 
thickly sprinkled through his page,— 
if his verse loses all pretensions to 
dignity and force through the light 
and airy stanza in which he has em- 
bodied the imaginations of his genius— 
still this does not destroy the convic- 
tions which must strike every reader, 
that poetical fire and a mind suscep- 
tible of agreeable associations of ima- 
gery eminently characterize him. 

Of the precise rank and poetical 
order of a Coteninee, and, it may be 
added, a Worps wort, as the found- 
ers of a peculiar school, it would per- 
haps be difficult to give an opinion 
which should not violate truth, and 
which should yet favour the views of 
the friends and admirers of those gen- 
tlewen. If the littlenesses for which 
Literature has scarcely a name, and 
which have occasionally disgraced 
their pages, and the absurdities with 
which they have sometimes taken it 
into their head to insalt the under- 
standings of their readers, do not ef- 
fectually conceal the native talent 
which they individually possess; they 
would do well to recollect that they 
degrade, instead of adorning, the Li- 
terature of their country, when, 
formed by Nature for superior pur- 
poses, they render their Muse a 
vehicle for folly or extravagance. 
But, indeed, from the countenance 
sometimes given in ovr own day to 
productions wholly at variance with 
the principles of sound taste, the ten- 
der, the chaste, the elegant, and the 
manly, in poetic disquisition, seem to 
have made way in the breasts and 
opinions of men for quaint conceit, 
splendid inanity, or unintelligible seo- 
timent. Much will it be to be de- 
plored by the admirer of just and 
noble sentiments, when the fine effu- 


sions and native glow which has _ 
cha- 
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characterized our sons of genius,— 
which has shone forth with such ex- 
quisite and animated effect in a Mil- 
ton, a Thomson, a Warton, or a 
Gray,—shall no longer occupy their 
high station in the human breast,— 
when point, unnatural associations, 
and vapid trifles shall, in their turn, 
become the objects of taste and of 
enthusiastic applause. 

Occupying a distinguished rank in 
thescale of modern Poets, CamPBect, 
Montcomery, and Roaears, to whom, 
perhaps, may be added Bow gs, strike 
the eye of the contemplatist who re- 
views the present state of Poetry in 
our native land. Their genius, if not 
of the highest class, is at least the 
genuine offspring of nature, present- 
ing neither the pomp and brilliancy 
of diction, without a correspondent 
force of images and of sentiment,— 
or the cold antithesis, and artificial 
manner which characterizes some of 
our schools of moderao inspiration. 
Rightly discerning that the genuine 
effusions of a mind alive to sensibility, 
clothed in the simple but elevating 
language of the heart, must eternally 
outlive the ephemeral novelties of 
system, with their borrowed charms, 
they have rejected the meretricious 
ornaments which se ep gild the 

es of contemporaries ; their num- 

rs form a proper vehicle for senti- 
ments which, while they sufficiently 
speak to the imagination, do not of- 
fend the understanding or the voice 
of suber judgment. But these Poets, 
so far as their general tone and com- 
plexton of thinking may be argued 
from their works, are of opinion with 
those who consider fancy and enthu- 
siasm, although among the chief ac- 
complishments of a fine writer, as 
uot forming his sole requisites—dis- 
crimination, good sense, and a know- 
ledge of what must eternally exer- 
cise dominion over the human mind, 
when the contemporary influence of 
prejudices, partialities, or courtly fa- 
vour, will cease ; and as the creations 
of their “imaginations are bodied 
forth,” justly think with the criticks 
of other days that reason, as well as 
fancy, has a share in forming the sub- 
lime Poet,—that propriety and order 
of thought and of diction, is so far 
from shackling the views and aspira- 
tions of the breast, swelling with exu- 
berant conceptions, that it points and 
tempers them aright, and conducts 
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them to the road of fame. The 
** Pleasures of Memory,” “ The Plea- 
sures of mn onl and “ The West In- 
dies,” may be not improperly said to 
have respectively realized many of 
the sentiments which every thinking 
heart must immediately own to be 
genuine, much of that ty which 
pleases and must ever please, and that 
passion which is a transcript of na- 
ture unfolded in harmonious dignity 
of numbers. 

It will, perhaps, upon an impartial 
and comparative analysis, be acknow- 
ledged that, with all homage to the 
strength of genius and fecundity of 
imagination, which characterizes our 
Poets of the present day, and the de- 
grees of positive excellence which 
mark their several performances, the 
rage for novelty, for system, for pas- 
sion, distorted to the utmost height 
of frenzied madness, and for an affec- 
tation of feelings which Nature never 
felt, materially detract from its ef- 
forts of competition with those pe- 
riods in our literary history, when 
the “ sterling bullion of one English 
line” did not shine through “ whole 
pages of French wire ;* but when the 
richness and solidity of the concep- 
tion was only equalled by the fine ar- 
rangement and tuneful modulation of 
the expressions. 

Shakspeare himself, in all his flights 
and irregularities, never lost sight of 
the language of Nature; the passions 
of his characters were in unison with 
the occasion which gave them birth, 
were regulated by a sort of poetical 
pay which gave them force and 

eauty,—the conceptions of Milton 
were embodied in language finely 
harmonizing with the sentiment,—and 
the emotions of Otway and Dryden 
were delivered in numbers corre- 
sponding with the impression which 
they wished to excite in the minds of 
their readers, of their being great 
Poets as well as men of genius. 

Our poetical pretensions of equality, 
therefore, with several previous 
epochs during the long line of our 
literary history, may be justly a mat- 
ter of question with the cool unpre- 
judiced critick. 

The constellation (if the propriety 
of the term be admitted) which now 
illamines the British hemisphere, 
rmoust evidently suffer from a compa- 
rison with the rade but invigorated 
intellect which adorned the close of 

the 
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the Elizabethian age. Will it also be 
asserted, that the auspicious days of 
Anne, or those succeeding them, when 
Collins, Gray, Armstrong, and Mason, 
wrote,—or when Glover, Akenside, 
Thomson, and Young, contributed 
by their labours to raise the dignity 
and character of metrical composition 
to a height not eclipsed by any other 
age or nation,—do not offer models 
transcending those of our own times? 
Melksham. E. P. 
(To be continued.) 
em 
On the Conversion of Ferries into 
moveable Bridges: and the Utility 
of such a Plan in reference to the 

Wye in particular. 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 8. 

S a resident on the Banks of the 

Wye, in habits of friendship with 
a gentleman who has intermarried 
with a relative of the celebrated Man 
of Ross, I was recently invited to at- 
tend the funeral of a gallant Officer 
(Capt. Jones), who perished in an at- 
tempt to ford the river Wye at an 
unseasonable period *. The death of 
any brave man, professionally en- 
gaged in the service of his country, is 
a national Joss, because such men are 
the coin with which alone the coun- 
try can purchase Victory in the time 
of war. This, however, is not to the 
point. 

In the funeral procession we passed 
the fatal spot: and a concentration of 
ideas, suggested by the occasion, has 
produced the following opinion, 
which, through the medium of your 
valuable Miscellany, | beg to offer to 
professional men and Engineers. You, 
who know your Correspondent on 
this occasion, will readily bear him 
witness, that his avocations are of a 
description far too different to merit 
the suspicion of vanity or interest; 
and that, in offering his remarks, he 
acts only upon an opinion that com- 
mon sense, in ratiocination 2 priori, 
does not appear to overturn the na- 
tural idea, that Ferries are convertible 
into moveable bridges, by a very sim- 
ple process, where a river is narrow. 
At the same time, also, that I men- 
tion the idea, I do not presume to 
say what may or may not be the best, 
or even the proper method ;—that I 
leave to professional men; but of the 

racticability of the plan there can 
be no question, even by the method 


¥ See our last Obituary, p. 381, Err. 
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upon which I ground the idea; per- 
haps the very worst that an En- 
gineer would adopt; but, if the plan 
can be proved feasible by a process 
not good, it is fair to infer that it is 
more easily executed by a better. 

You know that Ferries at present 
consist of alarge flat-bottomed lighter, 
or barge-shaped boat, for the con- 
veyance of horses, and another smaller, 
for passengers. The conveyance of 
carriages (so far at least as concerns 
this River) is, from causes well known 
to the natives, exceedingly rare, he- 
cause excessively inconvenient and 
troublesome. Nocturnal passage by 
carriages, horses, or men, is not quite 
as rare, but studiously and prudently 
shuoned. 

The question, therefore, proposed 
for the consideration of Engineers, is 
simply this, whether these Ferries 
could or could not be converted into 
moveable bridges, answering every 
useful purpose, without impeding the 
navigation, or being of heavy expense? 

The Author does not know the 
exact breadth of the Wye in most of 
the Ferries; but presumes, from the 
eye, that it may be upon an average 
from sixty to seventy yards. Could 
this distance be shortened by cause- 
ways and stone-work on each side, 
with arches, to fifty yards? Could 
two bridges, turned on pivots, as in 
canals, be made to meet horizontalls, 
like the folding-gates of a Lock, and 
rest upon a single pier, or wooden 
piles, in the middle of the River? 
Possibly the length might he too 
great of each bridge. Would it not, 
then, be possible to have two piers, 
upon each of which, on both sides, 
rested a turning or pivot canal bridge; 
one of which was provided with a 
platform, in the manner of a draw- 
bridge, to cross the centre vacancy ; 
and would not this rest upon the op- 
pee pier, and form a complete 
pridge from bank to bank; the whole, 
or at least, the draw-bridge and one 
privot bridge being, by means of the 
usual lever, as easily moveable as 
winding up the rope, and affording 
a better passage to barges, saving 
them the trouble of lowering the 
mast. It must be evident to every 
candid reader, that this plan, simple 
as it is, is only the antient Draw- 
bridge between two canal bridges; 
and, therefore, that it does not par- 
take of the nature of project. The 

expence 
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expence of the whole would, no 
doubt, be soon repaid by the addi- 
tional conveyance of carriages with 
so much ease. The cost of a horse 
or carriage ferry-boat over the Se- 
vern, is about seventy pounds; and 
of the foot-passengers’ boat, between 
five aud ten. What the additional 
expense of throwing up two piers 
and side causeways, with the move- 
able bridges would be, the writer of 
this paper cannot say; but he is in- 
clined to think that the sum expended 
would return ten per cent. interest 
from the increased transit. 


What the advantage of such a plan, 


or of one superior, might be to the 
proprietors of estates in Hereford- 
shire, it is impossible to say. The 
county, sayé Marshall, is known to 
be one which contains every thing 
desirable; but the communication is 
most grievously interrupted by the 
Wye. There are only three bridges 
for forty miles, from Ross to Chep- 
stow, where for the purposes of com- 
merce, there ought to be twenty. 
Humanity also prompts the erection 
of better modes of passage than the 
present. A gentleman, well acquaint- 
ed with the Newcastle. navigation, 
and a native of the county of Dur- 
ham, about Sunderland and Shields, 
assured the Author that, notwith- 
standing the immense number. of 
hands employed .in the coal trade, 
there were more lives annually lost 
in the Wye, than in the Tyne. Tour- 
ists who see the river only in the 
summer, when it is ‘a mere pellucid 
brook, know nothing of its charac- 
ter in winter, or when it is swelled by 
a fresh from the rivers of supply. It 
is then a tremendous torrent, eddying 
like the Thames at London Bridge ; 
and the bottom is full of immense 
rocks apes the sides, and deep holes, 
some of which, called salmon-holes, 
are from thirty to forty feet in depth. 
Immersion at such a period is, even to 
excellent swimuiers, almost certain 
death. The rapidity of the current 
prevents their making a short cut 
across to the bank ; and the cold of 
the water in the winter season, mostly 
produces the cramp. If a horse is 
unaccustomed to enter the boat, he is 
sometimes so restive, as to jerk his 
rider overboard by a sudden pull of 
the bridle, as he is being driven from 
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the bank into the boat; and, as to 
foot — = and ferrymen, they 
are often drowned by the stream 
forcing the boat from the rope. Loss 
of life among the bargemen is an oc- 
currence of enormous frequency. In 
short, the river as it now is, through 
want of bridges, is hurtful to life and 
property, which it ill becomes an en- 
ightened age like this to eudure pa- 
tiently; and therefore it is hoped, 
philanthropically and humbly only, 
that gentlemen who have property in 
Ferries on the Wye and elsewhere, 
will take the opinion of Engineers 
upon the ideas suggested in this rude 
sketch. If the untimely decease of a 
descendant of the Man of Ross’s fa- 
mily should fortunately, though un- 
expected by the writer, suggest any 
thing which would not have failed to 


produce the approbation of that i!lus- 
trious character, the loss of a fine 
oung man, however deplorable, may 
ome a providential good. 
Yours, Re, 


A constant Reaper. 
i 
Mr. Unga, Nov. 4. 
HE anuexed sketch, if inserted in 
your Repository, will preserve 
the resemblapce of a well-known 
house of public entertainment, the 
Old Queen’s Head and Artichoke, 
now destroyed. It was situated in a 
Jane nearly opposite Portland Road, 
and about five hundred yards from 
the road that leads from Paddington 
to Fiosbury; and very near to the 
present new house of that name. The 
view in the print (see Plate IT.) is 
opposite to the entrance of the 
house; as the door was on the other 
side of the bow-window. The bara 
along-side was well known by the 
name of Edmondson’s Bara; it be- 
longing to -Mr. Edmondson, coach- 
painter to the Queen, in Warwick- 
street, Golden-square, where he used 
to execute the. first part of his coach- 
painting. The Jane was not any 
public road, only for foot-passengers, 
as it led into the fields, towards Chalk 
Farm, Jews’ Harp house, Hampstead, 
&c. On the other side the pailing, 
was the lane, and a skittle-ground be- 
longing to the house. It was sur- 
rounded at the back and one side by 
an artificial stone manufactory, and 
several small houses with gardens at- 
tached to them. B. L. 
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Henoporvus anv Dioporus Sicutus. 

“ Verum quam multi, risum dum cap- 
tant levem, 

Gravi destringunt alios contumelia, 

Et sibi nocivum concitant dicterium ! !” 

Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, Oct. 9. 
| AM certain you subscribe and 

ive publicity to the opinion that 
truth is the first aod most desirable 
object in all antiquarian research ; 
and inasmuch as we are afforded help 
and guidance towards this rare attain- 
ment, by the authors of antiquity, so 
our regard for them ought to be in 
proportionto the advantage we de- 
sire. We should ourselves abstain 
from all incautious censure of their 
character, and defend them against 
the unjust attacks of others. This 
duty is incumbent in common justice 
to them as fellow men, in gratitude 
to them as literary benefactors, in 
charity from the consideration of 
their limited means of information, 
compared with the advantages and 
experience of the present day. 

Their writings are the torches, by 
the aid of which we may see our way, 
and trace events down from the 
gloom which surrounded primeval 
man, 

The antient wrilers often prove 
most persuasive collateral evidence 
to the truth of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in this point of view deserve our 
especial regard. 

These reflections are excited by 
the perusal of an article in your 
Number for June last, page 529. 
Your Correspondent A. H. in his 
own extract, and the observations 
and quotations of the Rev. G. S. 
Faber’s remarks on the Pyramid of 
Cephrenes, affirms that the recent 
discovery of the bones of a bull in the 
sarcophagus of this pyramid, “ has 
awakened the surprise of the chrono- 
loger, that Herodotus has now met 
with another testimony to contradict 
his idle tale, and that ** Diodorus cor- 
roborates the same.” With these an- 
tient historians, your Correspondent 
connects the celebrated Rollin, and 
even Denon, as dupes to the same 
credulity. When your Readers see 
the extracts from these two histo- 
rians, which it is indispensibly requi- 
site to furnish them, it will appear 
that A. H. and even the Rev. Mr. 
Faber, had not perused them, or that 
these passages had escaped their me- 
mories. 1 am very reluctant to sup- 
pose that they join the common cry 
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and erroneous sentiment raised and 
entertained against the credit aud ve- 
racity of these historians. Illiberal 
Fame ascribes to them as their own 
belief, and declared opinion, what is 
expressly told by themselves to be 
the tradition, belief, or information, 
of others. They are pointedly guard- 
ed in expressing this distinction. 

On opening the History of Hero- 
dotus, weobserve his relation of the 
Trojan war, aud the causes of the 
early hostilities of Persia and Greece. 
All this history he plainly states as 
resting for the most part on tradition. 
He emphatically says (Lib. 1, 5,); 

“So affirm the Persians and Pheni- 
cians ; for my part, I shall not say with 
regard to these affairs, wiether they so 
happened or otherwise; but having point- 
ed out the individual whom I know to 
have been the first aggressor against the 
— I shall go on with my history,” 

Cc. 


Not only this, but numerous simi- 
lar passages might be quoted from 
this author to show, that while he 
confidently states what he considers 
truth, he is careful to discriminate 
between fact and fiction. 

In Book 7, 152, he writes,— 


* I engage to report what is said, but I 
do not engage my belief in all; and let 
this observation apply to my entire His- 
tory.” ' 


This is not the language of one 
anxious to propagate “ idle tales.” 


He had at hand abundant materials 
for a general History, in the detached 
historical labours of his predecessors ; 
nevertheless, he deemed as indispen- 
sible, a tour through the different 
countries, the history of which he in- 
tended to write. This personal visit 
certainly manifests a desire of origi- 
nality, and attainment of truth.— 
Much of his history bears the features 
of geographical relation, in which it 
is always considered incumbent to 
describe what is seen, and report local 
information, as to the face of the 
country, inhabitants, manners, cus- 
toms, and traditions, however ridicu- 

lous or incredible they may appear. 
As well, on the score of apparent 
probability, may we call in question 
the veracity of Captain Ross, in his 
relation of the late Voyage towards 
the Pole, when he details the ridicu- 
lous, and almost incredible, notions 
and manners of the inhabitants of 
those unexplored regions, as, on the 
mere 
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mere consideration of novelty, to 
withhold our credence from Hero- 
dotus. 

Let us suppose time about a dozen 
centuries in advance from the present 
era, let us picture to ourselves this 
interval marked by a second inunda- 
tion of vandalism over the literary 
world ;—among the few precious re- 
lics destined to float over to a suc- 
ceeding age of learning, imagine the 
lately-published, and to us well and 
really authenticated Arctic Voyage, 
which reports the phenomenon of 
Red Snow ;—lastly, at this supposed 
juncture, let us have Herodotus on 
the earth again, and the Arctic Voyage 
in Greek before him, in this supposed 
state of the world, deprived of all 
contemporary proof or evidence, on 
the perusal of this Voyage, might 
not he, too, think the Red Snow, the 
formerly authenticated fact, an ‘idle 
tale?” 

Modern discovery has fixed the 
stamp of truth on that which had be- 
fore .been considered and cried down 
as fabulous. Prejudice seems still to 
call for further investigation; and 
this leads me to examine whether 
Herodotus and Diodorus really hold 
out any expectation that the remains 


of Cepbrenes might be found in the 


pyramid bearing hisname? Perhaps 
the supposed tomb of this Sovereiga 
may prove the real monument of 
their veracity! 


“ At his decease (i. e. Cheop’s), his bro- 
ther Cephrenes succeeded to the throne, 
and pursued a similar conduct ; among 
other acts, he also constructed a Pyra- 
mid, though not rising to the magnitude 
of the other, neither are there subterra- 
neous chambers, ner is there any stream 
dowing therein from the Nile, as into the 
other; but, entering through a walled 
channel, it flows round an inclosure of 
subterraneous structures (yngoy, subintel- 
lige rw deo ynv olxnuarwy), where THEY 
say Cheops is deposited.” 

Now permit me, Mr. Urban, first 
to remark, that had this description 
of the Pyramid, contrary to what we 
see, been accompanied with the most 
improbable assertions, yet the author, 
as said before, justifies the relation, 
and is constantly pointing out to our 
notice in his historical tablet, the dis- 
crimivating line of truth and tradi- 
tion. Just before he enters on the 
subject of these Pyramids, we notice,— 


“* What is allirmed by the Egyptians ; 
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tet each adopt as it appears credible,— 
With me it is an established maxim 
throughout the History,—all that is said 
on every subject, I write from oral report.” 

Next it may be noted, that the His- 
torian, by the expression “+a iro 
yw olxnuala,” connected in a former 
passage with “iy yncw,” clearly con- 
veys the notion of these subterraneous 
vaults extending far beyond the bases 
of the Pyramids. A singular, though 
natural, and not uoprecedented, ac- 
ceptation of the word ynco¢ in this 
passage must be remarked. It not 
only implies “ land surrounded by 
water,” an island, but any resem- 
blance; thus a robe surrounded by a 
border of purple, is yncoc;—see the 
Lexicons. Our judgmeot instantly 
acquiesces in the analogy of this term 
ynzo¢g, as applied to that subterraneous 
space (under and around the Pyra- 
mids) occupied by the vaults, and 
-guaaarag by the aqueduct from the 
Nile. 

Let us now proceed to Diodorus 
Siculus, and raise up our feeble shield 
in Lis protection against the shafts of 


slander. 


Lib. 1, cap. 64, after mentioning 
Cheops and Cephrenes as the builders 
of the Pyramids, he observes ;— 

** But it happened that neither of these 
kings was buried in the Pyramids which 
they intended for their tombs. For the - 
people, by reason of their oppression dur- 
ing the works, and these sovereigns having 
perpetrated many cruel and tyrannical 
acts, were incensed at the authors of their 
sufferings, and threatened to mangle their 
corpses, and ignominiously drag them out 
of their tombs. Whereupon, both of them 
at their decease enjoined each his rela- 
tives secretly to inter their bodies in some 
obscure grave.” 

Thus both Herodotus and Diodorus 
stand clearly acquitted of the charge 
of credulity, with regard to the bu- 
rial-place of Cephrenes. 

The persevering reiterated curiosity 
of past ages, to say nothing of the 
ravages of time, may not have left an 
atom of the royal relicks for modern 
gratification. 

Indeed, it has been asserted by re- 
spectable and intelligent visitors, that 
the sarcophagi in the Pyramids bear 
manifest appearance of past violence. 
The deposit of human bodies in these 
subterraneous ‘receptacles is as mani- 
festly proved and admitted. But I 
fear | am transgressing the limits of 

your 
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your indulgence, and shall reserve 
my opinion on the discovery of the 
bones of the sacred Bull, the repre- 
sentative of Osiris, for the first leisure 
that more urgent avocations may af- 
ford, Let it suffice, for the present, 
to remark that this discovery is pal- 
pable, ocular proof of the truth of a 
portion of the Books of Moses, of 
some allusions of the Prophets, and 
additional evidence of the veracity 
of Herodotus and Diodorus. The 
silence of the former, as to the Tomb 
of Cephrenes, and the positive denial 
of the latter, as to the burial of either 
of the forementioned Kings in these 
Pyramids, by no means justify the 
obloquy of your Correspondent A. H. 
nor even the expectations of Signor 
Belzoni, or the Rev. Mr. Faber. 

Yours, &e. J. W. 

TT 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Varerivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Carty, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 328.) 
HE son of Prusias, king of Bithy- 
nia, instead of separate teeth in 

his upper jaw, had one solid undi- 
vided piece from side to side, un- 
‘attended with either unsightliness or 
inconvenience.—Libd. 1, 8, Ext. 12. 

Dripetiné, danghter of the famous 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who was 
conquered by Pompey, had a double 
row of teeth, productive of consider- 
able deformity.—Jbid. 13. 

The poet Antipater was ansually 
visited by a periodic fever, which 
continued no longer than one day, 
viz. the anniversary of his nativity ; 
on which precise day it at length car- 
ried him off at a very advanced age.— 
Ibid. 16. 

When the Roman general, Regu- 
lus, was waging war against the Car- 
thaginians ia Africa, he had to con- 
tend with a huge serpent, which in- 
fested the bank of a river whence his 
soldiers had to fetch water, and de- 
stroyed several of them, on their ap- 
proaching to procure it. That mon- 
ster was invulnerable to darts or jave- 
lins, and was at length with difficulty 
subdued by showers of ponderous 
stones hurled against him from the 
artillery, [if I may venture to give 
that name to the Balliste, or great 
cross- bows on carriages, almost equal, 
in execution, to our modern cannon ; 
as appears from Tacitus, Hist. 3, 23, 
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where one is noticed, which swept 
away whole ranks of the enemy. }— 
The serpent’s hide was sent to Rome, 
and measured one hundred and twenty 
feet in length.—Lid. 1, 8, Ext. 19. 

It is well known that the ancient 
Romans lay reclined on couches or 
sofas at their meals. But, during the 
early ages of the city, while the men 
took their repast in that recumbent 
posture, the women, from considera- 
tions of decency, sat upright—[ which 
custom, however, was not observed 
by the ladies in succeeding ages. ]— 
Lib. 2, 1, 2. 

No case of divorce ever occurred 
at Rome before the year five hundred 
and twenty from the foundation of 
the city. The first instance was that 
of Spurius Carvilius, who dismissed 
his wife, because she bore him no 
children: which motive, however 
reasonable in his own opinion, did 
not screen him from the censure of 
his fellow citizens, who did not con- 
sider his partner’s infecundity, or his 
own desire of having children, as a 
sufficient cause to justify a rupture of 
the matrimonial tie.—Zibd. 2, 1, 4. 

At Rome, in summoning a matron 
to appear in a court of justice, it was 
not lawful to touch her person; the 
touch, in such case, being esteemed a 
breach of decorum, and a violation of 
the respect due to her character.— 
Lib, 2, 1, 5. 

In the earl 
women were 
of wine.—Ibid. 

Among the Romans, it was consi- 
dered as highly indecent for a father 
to bathe in company with his son 
after he had attained to the age of 
puberty—or for a father-in-law to 
bathe with his son-in-law. — Lid. 2, 
i, 7. 

During several centuries from the 
foundation of Rome, the proceedings 
of the senate were never divulged, so 
long as there existed any motive for 
secrecy: and, in the year of the city 
six hundred and three, when that as- 
sembly resolved to declare “war a- 
gainst Carthage, Fabius Maximus 
was severely reprimanded by the con- 
suls, for having inadvertently dis- 
closed that resolution, even to a man 
who had held a high office in the 
state, but was not yet chosen a mem- 
ber of the senate; though Fabius 
made the disclosure under the mis- 
taken supposition that the person in 

question 
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ion actually was a member.— 

db. 2, 2, 1. 

On this same subject of senatorial 
secrecy, I here introduce (for the pur- 
pose of refutation) a scandalous anec- 
dote, related by Aulus Gellius, lid. 1, 
23, and uoted (as he says) from a 
speech of the elder Cato — quoted, 
however, from memory, not from 
book.—The story is as follows. The 
senators (according to this account) 
were permitted to take with them 
into the senate their sons yet under 
age: in <r ye of which permis- 
sion, one of those youths, of the Pa- 
piriao family, happesed to be present 
during an ioteresting debate on a sub- 
ject of high importance: and the 
further discussion of the business be- 
ing adjourned to the following day, a 
strict injunction was laid on all the 
persons present, not to disclose any 
part of the proceedings, until the 
question should be finally determined. 
On young Papirius’es return home, 
his mother inquired of him what had 
been duve in the house: and, on his 
refusal to violate the enjoined secrecy, 
she continued to urge him so far, 
that, at length, to escape her further 
importunity, he told her a fictitious 
tale, that it had been debated, which 
would be the more advantageous to 
the state, that each man should have 
two wives, or each woman two hus- 
bands. Startled at this information, 
the mother hastily ran to communi- 
cate it to all the matrons of her ac- 
quaintance; and such was the gene- 
ral alarm excited among them by the 
intelligence, that, at the meeting of 
the senate on the following day, the 
house was besieged by a multitude 
of women, earnestly entreating the 
members as they entered, that they 
would rather allow two husbands to 
each woman, than two wives to each 
man. The senators were, of course, 
astonished and shocked at this strange 
behaviour, and utterly at a loss to 
account for it, until young Papirius 
explained the cause.—They com- 
mended the youth for his faithful ob- 
servance of secrecy, but decreed, that 
thenceforward the young sons of se- 
nators should not be allowed to wit- 
ness the debates; with an exception, 
however, in favor of Papirius, to 
whom, in commemoration of his 
youthfal prudence, they gave the 
suruame of Pretextaius, from the 
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Pretexta, or boyish dress*, which 
he wore.—So far Gellius: and Macro- 
bius (who has copied him almost ver- 
batim in his Saturnalia, lib. 1, 6) 
makes this further addition, that the 
suroame of Pretertatus became, from 
that circumstance, an hereditary fa- 
mily name. Such is the story told 
by Gellius and Macrobius. But, for 
the honor of the fair sex, I would 
willingly consider the whole as a fa- 
bricated tale, for the following rea- 
sons. Ist. The time when Cato is 
said to have made the speech in ques- 
tion, was only about acouple of years 
posterior to the abovementioned re- 
primaod of Fabius.—2, The admis- 
sion of boys into the house is hardly 
reconcileable with the anxious atten- 
tion to secrecy evinced in Fabius’es 
case.—3. If they were admitted, Pa- 
pirius would probably not have been 
the only one present ; and, from some 
of the others, the ladies might have 
learned the truth.—4. The name of 
Preteztatus never once occurs in Livy, 
Tacitus, Florus, or Paterculus, tho’ 
the — family make a conspi- 
cuous figure in history through suc- 
cessive generations: nor is it men- 
tioned by Cicero, in his genealogic 
euumeration of the family, in /id. 9, 
21, of his Epist. ad Fam.—5. If the 
story had been known and believed 
in the time of Valerius Maximus 
(who wrote nearly a hundred years 
earlier than Gellius—and who search- 
ed through. such a multiplicity of 
books, to make up bis collection of 
near a thousand anecdotes) we can 
hardly doubt that he would have in- 
troduced it among the number. 

I now return to him. 

During the early age of Rome, 
and long after, persons, not possessed 
of a certain (though small) amount 
of property registered in the Censors’ 
list, were exempted from serving in 
the army; though we ought, per- 
haps, to consider that ostensible ex- 
emption in the light rather of an ex- 
clusion, under the idea, no doubt, 
that men, who had little or no pro. 





* I would not be understood as con- 
fibing to boys alone the use of the Pra- 
texla, or purple-bordered garment, which 
is sufficiently known to have been the offi- 
cial dress of Consuls, and others in high 
office, though allowed to be worn by the 
sons of the nobility, until they reached the 
age of manhood. 
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rty to lose or preserve, were less 
Ft to be infrusted with the defence of 
their couptry, than those who had a 
greater interest at stake. But, what- 
ever may have been the intent, it 
was not till about six centuries and a 
half from the —. of the city, 
that the custom was infringed by Ma- 
rius (the elder Marius, whose subse- 
quent cruelties are recorded in the 
page of history, in letters of blood). 
At the abovementioned period, Ma- 
rius being chosen consul, and appoint- 
ed to carry on the African war against 
Jugurtha—and being himself a man 
of low birth, a mere soldier of fortune 
—resolved to abolish the invidious 
distinction, as far as his own exam- 
ple could serve as a precedent. Ac- 
cordingly, in levying an army for the 
African expedition, he enrolled the 
canaille of the lowest degree, with- 
out any inquiry into their ceusual 
qualification, and almost entirely fill- 
ed his ranks with voluoteers of that 
description.—Val. Maximus, Lib. 2, 
3, 1. 
(To be continued.) 
ES 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 3. 
T° the Epitaphs communicated by 
your Correspoudent Oapovex, 
vol. LXXXIX, parti. p. 624, which 
reprobate the pernicious practice of 
burying in Churches, I would add the 
following. 

1. Inscription in the burying ground 
of Saint Etienne du Mont, at Paris: 

Simo Pietreus Doctor Medicus Par: 
Vir pius et probus,.hic sub Dio sepeliri 
voluit, ne mortuus cuiquam nocerat, qui 
vivus omnibus profuerat *. 

Menage informs us that M. Pietre 
gave directions by his will, that his 
body should not be buried ina Church, 
for fear of injuring the living by any 
putrid exhalations. 

2. On a marble monument in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Dor- 
chester, Dorset : 

Near this place lie the remains of Wil- 
liam Cuming, M. D. fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and 
of the Society of Anotiquaries of London 
and Edinburgh, who practised physic in 
this town and county during the space of 
49 years, and whe desired to be buried in 
the Charch-yard rather than the Church, 
lest he, who studied whilst living to pro- 





* Menagiana, Tom I. p. 191. Edit. 
Aust. 
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mote the health of his fellow Citizens, 
should prove detrimental to it when dead. 
He was born at Edinburgh, Sept. 30, 1714. 
He died March 25, 1788 4. 
Not only the health of the congre- 
gation is liable to be injured by the 
exhalations issuing from dead bodies 
deposited in vaults and graves, (for 
even the lead coffin is not an effectual 
security, as the solder is often dis- 
solved by damp,) but the fabrick of 
the Church is exposed to danger by 
the excavations. Your Readers are 
informed in-a late Magazine, p. 123, 
that the CLurch of St. Martia’s, com- 
monly called Carfax, in Oxford, has 
received injury from this cause; 
and a church in Essex actually fell 
down in consequence of the pillars 
being undermined by vaults and 
gravest. 1 was a witness some years 
ago to a proceeding which threatened 
the safety of one of the finest Churches 
in Somersetshire. An innkeeper had 
died in the tows, avd the masons 
were at work in the Church, making 
a vault immediately under one of the 
pillars of a most beautiful tower which 
stands in the centre of the building, 
and were actually removing a part of 
the foundation. I expostulated with 
them on the impropriety of what they 
were about, and so far convinced them 
of the danger, that they filled up the 
ground adjoining the pillar, and dug 
the vault at a little distance. But it 
is not on account of the walls and pil- 
lars only, that the practice is to be 
reprobated, for the floor is sure to 
be loose and uneven whenever it 
covers, or is near the grave. Until 
some legislative provisidn shall be 
made for prohibiting the thing alto- 
ether, I would recommend, as a sa- 
utary example, a resolution lately 
made by the minister and parishioners 
of a neighbouring town in vestry 
assembled, which orders that no per- 
son shall be buried in the Church, 
without a fee of 10 Guineas being 
paid to the minister, and a like sum 
to the Churchwardens. Though the 
freehold of the Church is vested in 
the Incumbent, yet the floor belongs 





+ Hutchins’s Hist. of Dorset, vol. I. 
p- 48. 2nd edit. 

¢ The fine old Church of Saint Chadd, 
at Shrewsbury, aud a part of the Cathe- 
dral at Hereford, are supposed to have 


fallen from the same cause. 
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to the parishioners, and cannot be 
legally taken up or broken without 
the consent of the Churchwardens. 
This circumstance ought always to 
be kept in mind by the latter, as it 
is their duty to take care of the fa- 
brick, and though a needy minister 
may be disposed to acquiesce for the 
sake of a fee, yet the Churchwardens 
having no such motive, should either 
withhold their consent, or demand 
such a sum to be paid, as will, in a 
great measure check, if not altogether 
put an end to, so mischievous a prac- 
tice. 

Among those Canons who seem 
to have been made before Edward 
the Confessor, the ninth bears this 
title, De non sepeliendo in Ecclesiis, 
and begins with a Confession that 
such a custom had prevailed, but must 
be now reformed, and no such liberty 
allowed for the future, unless the per- 
son be a priest, or some holy man, 
who by the merits of his past life 
might deserve such a peculiar favour. 
See Kennett's Parochial Antiquities, 
592, 593. 

In many Church-yards the earth is 
accumulated round the walls of the 
Church for several feet above the 
level of the floor. This has been 
done partly by burials, but chiefly by 
earth carried out on making vaults 
in the Church, and by rubbish left on 
the successive repairs of the fabrick. 
As this accumulated earth tends to 
make the Church damp, I would re- 
commend that in all cases it should 
be immediately removed to the depth 
of at least two feet, leaving all the 
graves distinctly marked by the ridge 
of turf as before; and in order that 
the whole may be removed at a fu- 
ture season, 1 would recommend that 
all new graves should be dug three 
feet or more below the level of the 
floor. Care should also be taken to 
ventilate the Churches by means of 
casements in the windows and by 


grated doors. J.B.R. 
—_——— 
Sutton Coldfield, ’ 
Mr. Urnzan, Oct. 21. 


A POEM has lately made its ap- 
pearance, entitled “* The Angler ; 
a Poem, in Ten Cantos; with proper 
instructions in the Art,” &c. “ by 
Piscator.” Printed in London, 1819. 
You may judge of my surprize, on 
being informed, and by finding on 
examination myself, that this Poem 
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contains in it, at different intervals, 
and with slight occasional variations, 
nearly the whole of a MS Poem in 
my own possession. That poem is’ 
entitled “ The Angler,” and contains 
in one book (for it is not divided), 
634 lines, with notes. The subscri 
tion is “ Ipswich, Jan. 4, 1755.” T 
name of the author is Thomas Scott, 
who was my great-uncle by my mo- 
ther’s side. He published several 
ee pery poetical Version of the 
ook of Job; Lyric Poems, devo- 
tional and moral; a poetical Version 
of the Table of Cebes, which is to be 
found in the sixth volume of Dods- 
ley’s collection; and some other 
Poems. I should add, that my MS. 
is an autograph of the author, of 
whose band-writing I have two other 
specimens. And it is important like- 
wise to add, that most of the notes in 
this Poem are copied almost verbatim 
into the modern one. The first 
thought which occurred to me, on 
being made acquainted with this ex- 
traordinary incorporation, was that 
some acknowledgment might be made 
of the fact by the author, and the 
whole procedure be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But nothing of the kind is 
to be found. And indeed the follow- 
ing sentence in the Preface, p. ix. 
seems to exclude all obligations ia” 
the poetical portion of the work :— 
“ The performance of such a work 
can deserve no higher appellation 
than that of a compilation, arranged 
in a new, that is to say, a poetical 
form.” How new the poetical form 
is, the foregoing statement deter- 
mines. I beg to observe, that al- 
though I do not rate the poetical 
effusions of my relation extrava- 
gantly, there occur in them many 
passages, of which, in my opinion, 
the Muses need not be ashamed; and, 
with reference to those which are in- 
troduced from the poem in question 
into that which has just appeared, I 
must be permitted to add, that I feel 
no temptation to be vain of the so- 
ciety to which, in so unexpected a 
manner, they have been admitted. 

I had no other object in taking up 
the pen on the present occasion, than 
to make this appeal to your tribunal 
of literary justice ; but the interest of 
the subject to me induces me to tres- 
pass upon your indulgence: a little 
farther, by some inquiry respecting 
other publications of this writer. 1 
have 
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have.an original Letter of Mr. Tho- 
mas Scott to his brother, which men-: 
tions a Poem as published, entitled, 
«¢ Father’s Instruction to a Son.” Bat: 
the direct object of the Letter is to 
consult about the publication of ano- 
ther similar poem, entitled “ Father’s 
Instructions to a Daughter.” The 
Letter is accompanied with fifty-four 
lines, intended as the latroduction, 
and addressed to his brother. If any 
of your numerous Readers should be 
able to communicate information on 
either or both of these pieces, the gra- 
tification would be considerable to, 


Yours, &c. J.M. 
rr 
Mr. Unban, Nov. 4. 


T has been often observed that the 
English language has received 
reat additions by adopting words 
Sam other languages. Your Cor- 
respondent, J. F. premier, seems to 
have enriched it by the application 
of a French expression to a land- 
scape, which | had not seen before— 
A landscape 2 la brute. In answer to: 
my enquiry as to the meaning, he 
has been so good as to say, p. 216, 
that it means rough. In the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, I re- 
member a wig being introduced in 
this country, from France, which was 
called a Brutus, certainly a very 
rough one, and which, I suppose, took 
its name from a Roman patriot, held 
in great admiration by those patriots, 
from the rough manoer io which he 
treated Julius Caesar; I need not add, 
that it was by stabbing him in the 
Senate-house. J. F. however, is so 
obliging as to give a definition of 
roughness, which is so exceedingly 
clear, that I cannot help repeating 
it for the edification of such of your 
readers as may happen to see this, 
without having seen your former pa- 
per. And I hope that it will be 
adopted in the next edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary. His words are 
these; ‘* Roughness, according to 
such Critics of Nature as Gilpin, &c. 
is that quality which begets the me- 
taphysical effect, associated with the 
sight of picturesque objects.” 

Pleased as [| am with this, I can- 
not agree with him, that Mr. Lye 
proves weald and wold synonimous. 

1. “ Veald, a weald, wild, wold ;” 
but what are the Latin words added as 
an interpretation? Sadtus, sylva, ne- 


mus—every one of which signifies ‘a 
wood. 


. 2.“ Veold, saltus ;” campusis added, 
but it must be inaccurate, Sylva is 
decidedly wood; campus, according 
to Ainsworth, is a plain field, there- 
fore these two words cannot both be 
applied to veold (which, in fact is 
the same word as weald); and the 
weald or wild of Surrey and Sus- 
sex is all low ground, and was for- 
merly, beyond a doubt, nothing but 
a wood, and cleared as it has been 
in parts, is still chiefly wood ; where- 
as the wold in Gloucestershire is a 
high hilly country, very bare of 
wood, except where plantations have 
been made. | believe those in Lin- 
colnshire are the same, though I do 
not know so much of them. A. 
—_ 

Mr. Ursan, oe te pete 

A‘ an Ion kept by a worthy friend 

of mine, at Willoughby, near 
Daventry, known by the sign of the 
Four Crosses, Dean Swift sometimes 
stopped when on his journey into the 
North of England. 

Previous to the Dean’s visiting the 
house, it was known by the name of 
the Three Crosses. The Landlady 
paying, aa the Dean considered, too 
much attention to the common folks, 
and neglecting his Worship, he con- 
sidered the Landlady a fit object of 
his satirical wit, and with a diamond 
ring wrote the following lines on the 
window of the Bar, which were to be 
seen till within these few years (as 
can be attested by respectable per- 
sons living), but by some unlueky ac- 
cident the glass was broken: 

* Thece are Three Crosses at your door— 
Hang up your Wife, and youl count 
our.” 

The Sign was immediately altered, 
as it at present appears. 1 “inclose 
you a few lines | composed on the 
subject, that you may insert them if 
you think proper *. 

Yours, &c. Taos. Deacon. 
 — 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 13. 
T’ oust afford pleasure to many 
of your Antiquarian friends, to 

be informed that Mr. Cotman, well 
known by his excellent “ Architec- 


* See them in the Poetry of the pre- 
sent Month. 
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tural Antiquities of Norfolk,” and 
other similar productions, is now en- 
gaged in illustrating the Antiquities 
of Normandy. Having had his atten- 
tion for many years directed to the 
Ancient Architecture of England, and 
particularly to that of his native 
County, Norfolk, he has naturally 
been led to cast a wistful eye towards 
those regions bey ond the sca, to which 
it was impossible not to suspect that 
the greater part of the most curious 
subjects which occurred ia his daily 
researches, though commonly known 
by the name of Saxon, were in reality 
indebted for their origin. To ascer- 
tain this, which has long been an ob- 
ject of inquiry among the most learn- 
ed Antiquaries, and at the same time 
to trace the History of Architectural 
Artin Normandy, by placing before 
his countrymen its finest specimens, 
aud by shewing details of undoubted 
date, appeared to him to be an ob- 
ject well deserving of atteation; and 
the more so, as what is known of 
these structures from previous pub- 
lications, either in France or in Eog- 
land, is extremely small. But a still 
higher motive stimulated his exer- 


tions, in the confident hope that his 
labours, however restricted, might 
also be the means of throwing some 
degree of light upon the history of a 


country most intimately conuected 
with his own, by language, manners, 
and laws, and in many instances also 
by blood; and governed, fur more 
than a century, by one common So- 
vereigo. With these objects, as soon 
as Peace appeared to be firmly esta- 
blished, he crossed the Channel; and 
the result of his researches he now 
ventures to submit to the Publick, as 
the best judges how far his endea- 
vours have been attended with suc- 
cess. Au attempt like this, he is well 
aware, might have been made far 
more advantageously before the pe- 
riod of the French Revolution; and 
it is matter of serious regret to him, 
that it was not so: that fearful storm 
burst with tremendous violeoce upon 
the Palaces of Kings, the Castles of 
Barons, and the Temples of Religion: 
many of the most sumptuous edifices, 
which the hand of time and even the 
ravages of civil war had respected, were 
then swept from the face of the earth; 
but no small portion of what was va- 
luable has been left. The two Royal 
Abbeys at Caen, though shorn of 
Gent. Mac, November, 1819. 
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happily will nearly perfects the rOpal 

happily still near’ ect ; the roy 
Cattle of Falaise. and the more im- 
portaot ones of Arques and Gaillard, 
retain sufficient of their ancient mag- 
nificence to testify what they mast 
have been in the days of their glory : 
the Towns and Chateaus, which were 
the cradles of many ef our most ne- 
ble and illustrious families, the Har- 
courts, Vernons, Tancarvilles, Gur- 
neys, Bruces, Bohuns, Grenvilles, St. 
Johns, &c. are still in existence ; and 
of more modern date, when our 
Henrys and Edwards resumed the 
Norman sceptre, numberless build- 
ings of the highest beauty are every 
where to be met with: in selecting 
these, as well as in the descriptive 
= of the Work, the Author has 
ad the good fortune to be assisted 
by some friends at bome, as well as 
by many of the most learned of the 
Aatiquaries of Normandy; aod, if 
Mr. Cotman has not been led to 
over-rate the importauce of his own 
pursuits, the proposed Work caanot 
fall of meeting with encouragement 

aod support. 

Normawnno-Briranwicvs. 

Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 4. 
N vol. LXXXVIII. i. $12, note, it 
is erroneously stated that the por- 
trait of Sir Harry Lee, with his trosty 
dog, was the same personage who lies 
buried at Quarendon in the ruinated 
Chapel described by me in volume 
LXXXVIL. i. 504; 11.105. The por- 
trait mentioned by Mr. Pennant, and 
to which the allusion is made, was 
of Sir H. Lee of Ditchley in Oxford- 
shire, Bart.; whose daughter. Anve 
was the first wile of Thomas Lord 
Wharton, afterwards created Mar- 
quis of Wharton and Malmsbury, 
Earl of Rathfarnham, and Marquis 
of Catherlough, and died April 12, 
1715. Having been bora in 1640, it 
was scarcely possible for him to have 
married the daughter of Sir Henry 
Lee, Knight of the Garter, who died 
in 1611. Moreover, Sir Henry Lee, 
K. G. if we may depend upon the in- 
scription on the monument of his 
Lady in the North transept of Ayles- 
bury Church, had only three chil- 
dren; there ycleped “* impes,” John, 
Henry, and Mary; all of whom are 
said to have been “slain by Fortune's 
spite,” and the two former io their 
youth. The other Sir Henry Lee, to 
whom 
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whom: the picture and anecdote of 
the dog refer, had two daughters co- 
heiresses, one of them married, as 
above stated, to. Lord Wharton, and 
who was a literary lady, having writ- 
ten Paraphrases on the Lord’s Prayer, 
on the 534 chapter of Isaiah, and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, as also an 
Elegy on the death of the Earl of 
Rochester, and verses to the Poet 
Waller; she died in 1685: the other 
married to the Earl of Abingdon. 
Yours, &c. ViaToR. 
I 

Mr. Urnsar, Sept. 10. 

AS several volumes of your valu- 

able Miscellany contain various 
particulars of the antient family of 
Clare *, somewhat confused by ana- 
chronisms and other inaccuracies, it 
is presumed that the annexed Pedi- 
gree, by distinctly showing the con- 
nections and branches of the family 
at ane view, may prove acceptable 
to your Readers. Camden and Dug- 
dale derive this family vame’ from 
Clare in Suffolk ; yet we find in the 
* Chroviques de. Normandie,” and 
the * Battle Abbey Roll,” the names 
of Fitz Geffrey, Earl of Eu, and his 
son Fitz Gilbert, styled Seigneur de 
Clare or Clere t, from his Barony in 
the Paijs de Caux in Normandy, who 
having accompanied William the 
Conqueror to England, received from 
him the Earldom of Tunbridge, ard 
lands on the river Storn in Suffolk, 
where Fitz Gilbert de Clare built the 
castle of that name, which the town 
subsequently acquired. Several titles 
to branches of Royal and noble fami- 
lies have been since taken from this 
place +. 

Sir Thomas de Clare and his son 
Richard, lineal descendants of the 
afvresaid Fitz-Gilbert, received in 
Jike manner the grant of all Tho- 
mond in Ireland, from King Edward 
the Second, where they settled the 
county, and built the castle called 
Clare, which also have given titles to 
other families. Mr. Sinnott (vol. 
LXXI. p. 12—18), seems to doubt if 
Strongbow had any surviving issue, 
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or if any of the Clare family still 
existed ; the fact will be evident by 
reference to the Pedigree. The ar- 
ticle De before the name, has been 
long disused in common with others, 
as Despencer, De Audley, De Burgh, 
now Spencer, Audley, Burke, &c. 
The Earidom of Gloucester, with 
other honours, were entirely lost to 
this family, throwgh the following 
occurrence: Gilbert de Clare, sur- 
named the Red Earl of Gloucester, 
when about to marry Joan d’Aere, 
King Edward’s daughter, surrendered 
all his hereditary rights, titles, and 
honours, on condition of receiving 
them again as his wife's marriage 
portion; leaving issue by her, three 
daughters, and ene son, who was 
killed at Bannockburn, without sur- 
viving issue; they became co-heir- 
esses; and by marrying, conveyed to 
their husbands the honours and titles 
of the family; Ist, to Hugh Le De- 
Y ae then to Hugh de Audley, &c. 
c. 


Lionel of Antwerp having married 
Elizabeth de Burgh, styled Dame de 
Clare ex Familia Clarentie, being 
grand-daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
was in consequence created Duke of 
Clarence §. These losses, together 
with joining the Lancastrian party in 
England, and the O’Brien in Ireland, 
completed the ruin of the family. 
The Norfolk branch, however, being 
allied to the Bullens, were. noticed 
hy King Henry VIII. and Robert 
Clere of Blickling received the ho- 
nour of knighthood. Queen Eliza- 
beth, ever sparing of favours to her 
maternal relations, knighted her kins- 
man Sir Edward Clere ||. King James 
I, created Sir Henry Clere of Ormsby! 
a Baronet, but he died without male 
issue, and the baronetage became ex- 
tinct. In the Worcestershire family, 
Sir Ralph and Sir Francis Clare re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood 
from King Charles 1**. The former 
signalized himself in the defence of 
Worcester, and both being faithful to 
their unhappy Sovereign, lost their 
fortunes in his service. Cc. 





* Vols, LXL. p. 512; LXU. p. 1076—7; LXIIE. p. 30, and 128; LXVIIL. p. 668; 


LXX. p. 818; LXXL. p. 12 and 18; LXXVIL. p. 625; &e. Ke. 
+ The orthography of this monosyllabic name has been varied considerably by old 
English historians, from Clare to Cler, Clere, Cleer, Clair, Claire, Cleir, Clayre, &c.&c. 


I Hist. Polydore Virgil, p. 386. 


§ Camden Hibernia, p. 489. 576; and Britannia, Suffolk, -vo', 11. p. 73, 74. 
}} Holinshed’s Chronicles, vol. 1V. p. 405, 

@ Vide List cf Baronets, N. 147, Feb. 27, 1621. 

*# Nash’s Hist, of Worcestershire, vol, Il. p. 33. 44. &e. 
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4i2 Rev. Joseph Spence.—Dr. Lind. [Nov. 


Me. Unpaw, « Sept. {8. 
N* answer to ‘the inquiries of His- 
’ Ficus, volume LX XXVIIT.° ii. 
p. 98, the Titérary life of Spence, ‘as 
siven in the Biog. Dict. appears to 
correct. He long lived in habits 
of intimacy with Edward Rudge, 
esq. of Wheatfield, Oxfordshire, M.P. 
for Evesham, Worcestershire, whom 
he attended as travelling tutor on a 
continental tour, about the year 1725. 
He collected for him abroad with 
judgment and discrimination, a con- 
siderable library, consisting chiefly of 
the best and most esteemed French 
authors; and after their return, he 
spent much of his time with that 
gentleman, both at Wheatfield and at 
his town residence in Grosvenor- 
square. After the decease of Mr. 
Rudge, in 1763, the mansion and es- 
tate at Wheatfield being obliged to 
be sold, his widow resided during the 
summer months at Weybridge in Sur- 
rey; Mr. Spence was here a constant 
inmate, and spent much of his. time 
with her, as an old friend of the fa- 
mily, 1t was his constant practice to 
walk in the garden before breakfast ; 
aad one morning (Aug. 20, 1768), 
being later than usual in appearing at 
the breakfast table, Mrs. Rudge sent 
the servant into the garden to him, 
who found him lying on his face in 
the piece of water in the garden, near 
the margin, where it was very shal- 
low, his hat was on the bank, and his 
dog sitting by it. His constitution 
was a very delicate one, and his 
health at this time much impaired ; 
it was concluded that he fell in by 
accident, in reaching after something 
in the water, and was unable to ex- 
tricate himeelf. 

The portrait of Mr. Spence, which 
is engraved and published iu the folio 
edition of his “* Polymetis,” was 
—_ by Isaac Whood for Mr. 

udge in the year 1739, which, to- 
gether witb the library collected by 
him, is now in the possession of his 
heir Edward Rudge, esq. of Wimpole 
Street. Viator. 

entneeecaeeeel 

Mr. Urnsay, Sept. 16. 

OHNSON has remarked that “ it 

always gratifies curiosity to trace 
a sentiment ;” and it has been else- 
where observed, that unless we are 
acquaiated with what has been al- 
ready done, it is impossible to know 
whether we are the authors of im- 


provement. lt sometimes 
that very remarkable cohtihees 
are found between writers ofdifferent 
tempers and-habits, and in times very 
remote or distant from each other. 
Still it gratifies curiosity to endea- 
vour to discover bow it happens that 
such men should agree in thought 
and expression ; and it is not without 
its use to inculeate and encourage 
that spirit of enquiry which dives 
into the recondite obscurities of 
science, and scrutinizes the mazy re- 
gions of Literature, because they who 
venture into places seldom visited, 
and with their eyes open, have, as 
Priestley somewhere said, at least a 
chance of finding something worth 
the trouble of looking for. It oc- 
curred to me the other day to look 
into Baptista Porta in search of in- 
formation entirely foreign to the pur- 
port and subject of this letter, and by 
— of ee accidents which are in- 
explicable, cast my eyes ou the 
chapter in which the author aguas 
of the mode of purifying water, and 
of rendering salt water potable; and 
it struck me very forcibly that | had 
Jately seen a far more modern ac- 
count of the like useful and ingesious 
contrivance, which, upon a little far- 
ther effort at recollection, proved to 
be contained in Dr. Lind’s Essay on 
the way of rendering Salt Water 
fresh, &c. 

Dr. Lind, after mentioning the 
want of fresh water at sea, says, ** In 
the year 1761 I was so fortunate as 
to discover that sea water simply dis- 
tilled, without the addition. of any 
ingredient, afforded a water as pure 
and wholesome as that obtained from 
the best springs. 1- found, after a 
series of experiments, that thesteam 
arising from sea water, while boiling, 
was perfectly fresh, and that no per- 
ceptible salt or bitamen arose with 
it; that it was sufficient to coob this 
steam, in order to have good water,” 
&c.—Lina’s Essay on Diseases, 3d 
edit. Lond. 8vo, 1111, p. 348,349. 
The writer proceeds to explain the 
mode of effecting this salutary pur- 
pose with the utmost facility and eco- 
nowy, and afterwards notices the im- 
portance of the discovery, and that a 
claim to it had been publicly made 
by Dr. Poisonniere, “in a paragraph 
of news from Paris,” in July 1764. 
Dr. Lind says, that in 1761, he had 
publicly demonstrated the facts at 


sumed ; 
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sumed; that his experiments: were 
made at Portsmouth; and: that in 
1162, i» the month of May, a narra- 
tive. of this discovery was read to a 
numerous audience of the Royal So- 
i im London, and accounts for 
the particulars ing kaown to 
Mons, :Poisonniere, by supposing that 
the contents of the paper then read, 
might. have been communicated “‘ by 
some of the members of the learned 
body to their correspondents in 
France;"-—that in March 1763, the 


second edition of his * Essay on pre-' 


serving Seamen, containing this dis- 
covery, was published in London by 
the authority of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty ;” and that 
he Dr. Lind “+ stilt claims the merit of 
the discovery, uotil Poissonniere shall 
rove his having communicated his 
nowledge of it,” before the dates 
above mentioned. 
After noticing the subsequent “ al- 
teration in the method of distilling,” 
gested in 1771 by Mr. Irving, the 
writer speaks of the assertion which 
it seems had been made, that Lord 
Bacon was acquainted with the pro- 
cess of rendering salt water fresh, and 
that it had been practised by Sir Ri- 
chard Hawkins,” which must have 
been about the year 1594. Upon the 
in Lord Bacon, which Dr. 
ind cites (from Cent. 9. Exp. 881), he 
remarks that “ it was not understood 
that the waters of the sea could be 
rendered fresh merely by distillation, 
without adding some ingredient to 
keep down the supposed bitumen and 
spirit of salt,” which he says was be- 
lieved to “+ rise in the distillation,” 
according to ** the maanimous and 
uncontraverted opinion of the che- 
mists.”. lo support of this observa- 
tion, he subjoins an account of the 
experiments of Mr. Joshua Appleby 
of Durham, in 1754, as well as no- 
tices the attempts of Dr. Butler, Dr. 
Alston, and Dr. Hales, with the same 
view; and resting the importauce of 
the discovery that no such ingredients 
were necessary upon his own experi- 
meats, in which by comparative trials 
of such ingredients, he found that 
they had no share in contributing to 
the —— the water distilled. 
Thus far Dr. Liad and his disco- 


very. The passage of Baptista Porta 

is as follows: ‘ 
“ Nos igitur naturam imitantes, tenues 

partes chymisticis organis ‘€xtollendo, fa- 
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cia dulcem reddere possumus, dta enim 
Natura maris aquam dulcem reddit fle 
nibus, Synt et venz mazis in, imis, 
partibus a sole concalefacta, in summis 
montiam jugis elevantur vapores, vbi, oc- 
cursante frigida superficie coeumt in gut- 
tar, ac per specuom fornices dilabentés, 
apertis canalibus foras proffutint. Nos 
primo concavum vas, turgentis pile in- 
star, marina aqua replemus, quod collum 
oblongum habeat, cui pileum accommo- 
dans, ut subjectis prunis, aqua in te- 
nues solvatur vapores, et vacua omnia 
repleat, et sublimé feratur, vapida hee 
crassitudo, ubi pilei frigiditatem tztigerit, 
et vitro occursabit, illius marginibus in 
rorem cogitur: unde per pilei fornices 
dilabens, in aquam vertitur, et aperto 
quodam canali, quod in illud pe:tinet, 
largis rivulis decurrit, subjectam recepta- 
culum eum stillantem recipit, unde ex 
salsa dulcis proveniet, et sal in fundo vasis 
remanet, et tres libre salse aque duas 
dulces dabunt,”—Jo. Baptist. Port. Magis 
Naturalis, lib. xx. Chaos. cap..1.s. 1. 
Now | find nothing of the supposi- 
tion of bituminous matter which was 
to be detained below by ingredients 
put into the still; nor do I discover 
that any such notion was entertained 
by Lord Bacon, even io the passage 
quoted by Dr. Lind: but this I find, 
that Baptista Porta bad the candour 
to mention Dioscorides as one of the 
authors who had before spoken on 
the same subject, — that names 
Pliny and Aristotle as supplying a 
mode of reasoning which enables him 
to argue upon the modus operandi, 
ia such experiments; and that from 
what precedes, as well as what follows 
the passage above cited, he is not at 
all disposed to contend that the aa- 
cients were unacquainted with the 
modern discovery of rendering sait- 
water free from its saltness by simple 
distillation. So that we are reduced 
to the dilemma of either believing 
that Dr. Lind had never read Bap- 
tista Porta or Lord Bacon, befure he 
undertook his experiments in 1761, 
and - hit upon the very discovery 
which they have recorded; or that 
he had not the candour to elucidate 
his account by acknowledging’ his 
obligations for sach important assist- 
ance in the prosecution of his en- 
quiries. If the reader will compare 
the passages to which I take leave to 
call his attention, he will protably 
be as much struck as I was with the 
remarkable cvincidences, not only of 
the same thought, with regard to the 
distillation, but with the traiw ¢f rea- 
soning 
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soning by which it is introduced, and 
to which it leads, in Baptista Porta 
and in Dr, Lind. .That Lord Bacon 
had in view what is contained in the 
writings of the former, will admit of 
no donbt: the very order of his ob- 
servations shows it. What induce- 
ment others may have had to employ 
various substances, either in order to 
render the distillation more effectual, 
or asa colour for obtaining the praise 
of novelty or ingenuity of discovery, 
would be scarcely worth while to iu- 
quire; or whether the College of 
Physicians, who are stated to have 
“thoroughly examined and approved 
Appleby’s easy and expeditious me- 
thod of rendering sea water fresh by 
distillation, with lapis infernalis and 
bone ashes,” meant to express any 
open with regard to the particular 
of originality, it is uot my present 
business to speak of. But it does 
certainly appear very extraordinary, 
that Dr. Lind, who, when writing 
“on the Scurvy,” bad manifested so 
much industrious research, and had 
taken the pains to run through most 
of the antient authors who had even 
alluded to the subject under consi- 
deration, should, on the present occa- 
sion, in an affair of so much conse- 
quence to his own reputation, as well 
as the benefit of the public, and es- 
pecially when the claim to the disco- 
very was disputed—it is, I repeat it, 
very extraordinary indeed, that he 
should have omitted to refer to either 
of the authors by whom the process 
which he describes had been pre- 
viously noticed. And it is almost as 
strange that neither the members of 
the Royal Society, nor any other per- 
son, at the time (so far as appears), 
seems to have been acquainted with 
the passage above adduced, in proof 
of there being “ nothing new under 
the sun.” Viator. 
ee 
Ornicinat Lerrers To THE 
Rev. W. Green *. 
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s¢ Sir, Lambeth, Aug. 23, 1761. 
“ J BEG your pardon for not ac- 
knowledging the favour of your 
Letter sooner: but | received it upon 
a journey, and was obliged to begin 
another the next week, and have had 


* See p. 5. 





a more than ordinary quantity and 
variety of business ever sigce. 1 am 
exiremely far from being.a master of 
Hebrew Literature: but io such de- 
gree as my leisure will permit, 1 am 
very desirous of being a learner from 
whomsoever 1 can, aad willing to 
communicate my thoughts upon 
what is mentioned to me, ia hopes of 
fuller information. 

**I have read Dr. Newton’s three 
volumes; and esteem them and him 
very much. But | am aot convinced 
of what the late Bp. Clayton, if I re. 
member right, advanced before him, 
that in the prophecy of Noah, we 
ought, instead of Canaan, te read 
Ham, the father of Canaan. The 
Arabick version is not of sufficient 
antiquity or authority to have weight 
in this case. And though some old 
copies of the Septuagint had xa, 
V. 253 yet, as they had xavaay, v, 26, 
27, and the most and best have this 
latter throughout, in which the Sa- 
maritan, Syriack, Chaldee, and Vul- 
gate Latin, agree with them, it seems 
probable that the former was either 
an abbreviation, or an error; espe- 
cially as the sense of the present text 
is very good, if we explain it, as Mr. 
Kennicott hath done, vol, I. p. 558, 
&c. that God foreseeing the wicked- 
ness of which Canaan’s posterity 
would be guilty, and the misery which 
it would bring upon them, punished 
Ham by making it known to him. 
God may certainly chuse his own 
punishmeots: and this, for aught we 
know, might be a very heavy one. 

“ If Noah’s prophecy be iu metre, 
I am ignorant what that metre is: 
and dare not lay stress enough on Bp. 
Hare’s hypothesis, concerning which 
see Dr. Lowth, to alter the text on its 
authority. 


“tow Is often used of human dwell. 


ings in the Old Testament, and ;3wp 
sometimes, The Septuagint. have 
oxnvow but once, Gen. xiil, 12, and 
then concerning Lot. In the frag- 
ments of the other Greek interpret- 
ers, it relates twice to God’s Taber- 
nacle, and twice not. Noah might, 
therefore, with equal propriety of 
language mean, that God, or that 
Japhet should dwell amongst or in 
the tents of Shem. 

“If the latter sense be taken, it 
must be owned Shem hath no parti- 
cular blessing allotted to him, which 


Japhet 
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Japhet-bath. But Shem hath a ge- 
neral ‘blessing, which Japhet hath 
not, if the words be translated, as I 
apprehend they well may, without 
any change of a letter, bat only of 
a vowel-point, Blessed of the Lord 
my God be, or is, Shem. And a ge- 
pneral blessing comprehends more than 
the particalar one of a large extent 
of country. Indeed, perhaps the 
mention of dwelling inthe tents of 
Shem, as a privilege, may imply that 
the blessing of Shem was superior to 
that of Japhet. 

“If m> can express the singular 
nainber, as it doth Ps, xliv. 15, if it 
be the true reading there, and as 
vy doth, Job xx. 23, and both it 
and 13°D3, Job xxvii. 23; then, Ca- 
naan shall be, &c., is as necessary at 
the end of v. 27, as of v. 26. It is 
not, indeed, strictly speaking, neces- 
sary in either, having been foretold 
in effect, v. 25. 

“But if wd must be plural, the 
strict adherers to the present text will 
say that the words Shem and Canaan 
include their posterity, and therefore 
the plural is proper. 

“ And if that be not satisfactory, 
the smallest change that can be made 
is that which alone Houbigant hath 
made in this passage, changing the 
first 1d into 15, agreeably to the 
Septuagint and Vulgate, both which 
have the singular number. Then 
indeed, after saying, v. 26, that Ca- 
naan shall be Shem’s servant, it is 
said again, v.27, that he shall be 
both Shem and Canaan's servant. 
But this also might be avoided by 
changing the second 12> too into 1, 
agreeably to the Vulgate, and some 
copies of the Septuagint; which 
would be a much less alteration, than 
leaving out the latter part of v. 26, 
and transposing thither the middle 
part of v. 27, contrary to all copies 
and. versions; to sdy nothing of the 
addition of Jax, which you might 
omit. 

“ By thus understanding or chang- 
ing 1d, the prophecy may be under- 
stood of God's dwelling in or among 
the tents of Shem, as you propose. 
And though then the blessing of Ja- 
phet will be inserted between the two 
parts of the blessing of Shem, yet 
full as great seeming deviations from 
strictness of method are found else- 
where in Scripture; and there will 
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be no appearance of deviation from 
it, if instead of—and he shall dwell, 
we translate, as we may, bat he shall 
dwell. For then the prophecy will 
stand thus: — Blessed of the Lord is 
Shem; or, Blessed he the Lord God 
of Shem, for his distinguished good- 
ness to him. God will give Jophet a 
large inheritance; but he will do 
more for Shem, he will dwell amongst 
his tents. 

*< Still, indeed, if we translate,— 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, 
what follows, And Canaan shall be 
his servant, comes in rather harshly. 
And that is one reason for which I 
ineline rather to.the other Version. 
One might translate,—For Canaan 
shall, &c. as you do, For he shall 
pitch. And so it would be a thank- 
fal acknowledgment of the wisdom 
and justice of Providence, in making 
an evident distinction between good 
families and bad ones. Many things 
in all Eastern writings appear to us 
abropt. But the punishment of the 
wicked descendants of a wicked pro- 
genitor would naturally both break 
into the middle of Noah’s words, and 
be repeated in them. 

«1 only propose these things to 
your consideration, leaving you to the 
full the same liberty of judging which 
I take myself. When you speak of 
having designed to present me with 
a new translation of the Book of 
Psaims, | hope you do not mean, by 
making a dedication of it to me; for 
I accept of none. But I generally 
look into such pieces of Hebrew 
learning especially, as are published 
in our own country; and by what I 
remember of your Deborah and Ha- 
bakkuk, | should expect your Psalins 
to excel them both. Upon the 
whole, I think an attention to the 
text of the Old Testament is reviving 
amongst us: aod persuade myself, 
that it will not be very long before 
you find encouragement to publish 
the work which you have prepared. 
In the mean while you may be very 
usefully employed in revising and im- 
proving it. New interpretations aad 
conjectural emendations of texts are 
aptto please the authors of them so 
highly at first, that they have usually 
need of no small time and reflexiou 
to judge impartially concerning them. 
I] believe our printed copies of the 
Hebrew Bible to be in many places 
faulty: but many of the guess-work 

corrections 
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corrections of them seem groundless: 
aud I am afraid, that multiplying 
these rashly, may have very bad con- 
sequences. Perhaps, studying the 
language more deeply, would often 
enable us to extricate ourselves from 
difficulties, leaving the text to stand 
as it doth, or altering it less. And 
sometimes a passage may appear in- 
defensible, as it is now read, merely 
because we are unacquainted with the 
circumstances of the case: while yet 
we may justly suppose there were 
such as would, if known, have clear- 
ed up the matter; nay, even may be 
able to specify possible if not pro- 
bable ones of that kind. More things 
will readily occur to your thoughts 
on this subject. I write in much 
haste just what suggests itself to me; 
and can only add, that I am, with the 
best wishes, 
*¢ Your loving brother, 
Tuo. Cant.” * 


“ Sir, Lambeth, Sept. 28, 1161.° 

* | thank you for the Letter with 
which you have favoured me; but 
can give you my thoughts upon it no 


otherwise than briefly. I dare nei- 
ther add nor strike out, nor alter 
words, nor even the order of words, 
on little or no ancient authority, 
merely to make the sacred Text ap- 
pear what seems to me more beauti- 
ful ‘or methodical, or less exception- 
able, where it is already fairly de- 
fensible. And if we condemn and 
alter passages too hastily, infidels will 
with pleasure adopt our condemna- 
tions, but dispute our corrections, 
and esteem the Bible less than they 
did before: besides, that many good 
Christians will be offended, and some 
be at a loss what they may depend 
on. I esteem greatly what Dr. Grey 
hath written, particularly on the last 
words of David, though I think it 
may be improved. And } am sorry 
if he wants encouragement, which I 
never heard before, to publish any 
thing further, which he hath in rea- 
diness. But I confess that neither 
Bishop Hare nor he hath satisfied me 
concerning the Hebrew metre; nor, 
1 fear, will any other hypothesis. 
On what ground Noah’s prophecy is 
allowed by all to be delivered in 
verse, | know not; much less how 
~ Dr. Thomas Secker, Abp. of Canter- 
bury ; diced 1768, 
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short any verse of it may or may not 
be. The translation of Gen. ix. 26, 
which I have proposed, I think, is 
sufficiently supported, even in re- 
spect of the order of the words, by a 
like phrase, Deut. xxxiii. 13. And 
if it were not so supported, it would 
still be a less bold attempt, than the 
transposition which you propose. I 
had some correspondence with Mr. 
Heath; but no reason to suspect that 
no bookseller would undertake pub- 
lishing his edition of the Psalms. I 
rather imagine that he had not finish- 
ed his Work when he became bank- 
rupt, soon after which he died. His 
Job, as you say, is not a contemptible 
work: but surely he should have be- 
stowed much more thought upon it 
than he did. 1 would by no means 
have you led by what I wrote in my 
last, to run any risque of an expence, 
which may be inconvenient to you. 
But if, without regard to that, you 
determine to publish, I heartily wish 
you success, For I am fully per- 
suaded of your good intentions in 
your undertaking; and hope you 
will think as favourably concerning 
those of 
“ Your loving brother, 
“ Tuo. Cant.” 


“ Sir, Lambeth, Jan. 3, 1763. 

“I intended to have thanked you 
long before this time for the present 
of your Book, and favour of your 
Letter. 1 intended also to have car- 
ried my observations upon it further; 
but I have not found leisure, and 
know not when I shall. Therefore I 
send you these hasty notes, to shew 
you that I have looked a little way 
into it with some attention. To spe- 
cify the places, where I agree with 
you, as I do in many, | thought 
would be of no use. 1am, with much 
regard, 

** Your loving brotber, 
* Tuo. Cant. 

“ Psalm ii. 1. W270 may well sig- 
nify in the Psalms, a concourse: and 
this being often attended with tamult 
afid noise, agrees better with the 
sense of the word, and Ch. and Syr. 
than a conspiracy, which is usuaily 
secret and quiet. 

“Ps. ii. 3. MIP signifies a Rope, 
whether fastened to a yoke, or not. 
See Judg. xv. 13, 143 xvi. 11, 123 
Ps. cxviil. 27; Ezek. iii. 25; iv. 8. 

See 
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See also Exodus xxviii. 14. And 
Princes subjected, though not made 
captités, ‘might ‘no less naturally 
speak ‘of the tribute which they were 
bound to pay, and the restraints under 
which they were put, as ropes, or 
eveti chains, with which they were 
tied, than as yokes put about their 
necks. The translation therefore 
should not have determined the text 
to this latter sense, but have been 
literal. 

“ Ps. ii. 7. 5 is very.commonly in 
Chaldee, and usually in Syriack, the 
mark of the accusative; and both it 
and 5 are so in the Hebrew many 
times. See Nold.. And 1p is joined 
with 5x, Ps. lxix, 7, a8 70m is, Ps. 
xxxvili. 19. , Therefore, the present 
reading and vulgar translation may 
stand; or the words may be trans- 
lated—I will declare, O God, the de- 
cree. And some, perhaps, rather 
than alter ? into mn, would pat be 
after pn, and translate—I will declare 
the Decree of God. And thus the 


Sept. seems to have done ; for it hath - 


both Kupe, which is often the trans- 
lation of 5s, and afterwards, Kupios. 
“Ps. v. 3. Is not transposing the 


~ of this period taking a needless 
1 


berty ? 

“ Ps. v.5. As the derivatives from 
b$n, which have 1 after the first ra- 
dical, do in general signify madness 
or folly; and the three which you 
mention may signify it, there seems 
no need to change the sense into 
boasting. 

“byp signifies to perform or do. 
It is used of doing good, Ps. xv. 2; 
Zeph, ii, 3. And when used of doing 
evil, it is joined with Mw, Job xxvi. 
33, where it cannot signify Idolatry; 
and Job" xxxiv. 32, where it scarce 
can 3 and with \pw, Hos. vii. 1; and 
with yt, Mich. ii. 1; where surely 
Jdolatry is not meant. And there is 
no cause to think that its signification 
is restrained to Idolatry, when joined 
with fis. No one place requires this; 
and. Prov. xxx. 20, requires a quite 
different sense. 

“Ps. 'v. T. Inis not the comména 
sete, of Sx) And ‘it seems, from 
1 Kings viii. 48, and Dan. vi. 10, that 
thé Jews, ‘when at & distance from 
the Temple, used to worship towards 
it. Aud the Psalmist here may mean 

Gent: Mac. November; 1819. 
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to’ say; that he would do so in that 
case. See also Jon. ii, 8, Or.d>n 
wp may mean the Holy of Holies, 
towards which, I suppose, persons in 
the Temple directed their devotions. 

“Ps, vi. 10. The redoubled verb 
seems rather to denote certainty, than 
once more. 

“Ps. vii. 4. Dow signifies to be 
at peace, Job ix. 45 xxii. 21. And 
hence "obw may signify Him that is 
at peace with me. Comp. Ps. lv. 21. 

“It seems too bold, to give yon 
a sense which it never hath elsewhere, 
and which, perhaps, its derivative 
hath not, merely to make the sen- 
tence more flowing. 

“ Ps, vii. 9. May vot *y he pleo- 
nastick here, as it seems to be, Ps. 
xvi. 6; xlii.5; Hos. xi. 8? 

“Ps. vii. 10. If Bp. Hare hath 
restored Elohuoa Zaddik to their pro- 
per places, Vau should not be omitted. 
Accordingly, he doth not omit it. 

* Ps. vii. 11. Probably the Chal- 
dee adds—with the wicked here to 
clear the sense ; which yet withont it 
is not obscure. These words would 
hurt Bp. Hare’s metre. The Sept. 
and Syr. read > for dx. 

“ Ps. viii. 2. By strength you un- 
derstand—strength of argument. The 
foundation of this strength is not laid 
in the mouth, but in the. works of the 
creation, the excellency of which is 
to be pleaded by words coming out 
of the mouth. Therefore 13, which 
all the versions read, and the New 
Testament authorizes, seems better 
than 2. 

‘“* Ps, viii. 8. Surely—and what- 
soever, which is not supported by 
any one copy or version, if put in at 
all, should be in Italicks. And you 
should have given notice, that you 
had, without any ancient authority, 
changed DD’ into D’D. 

Ps, ix. 6. 2'8T cannot well be 
the genitive case here. Nor doth it 
seem to be so, Ps. xviii. 41 5 for com- 
pare Exod. xxiii. 27. It may be put 
absolutely. As for the enemy, his 
desolations are ceased. Or it may be 
the vocative—O Enemy, desolation, 
&c. Only that would make the change 


- of persons too quick. 


“mon doth nut signify with them, 
but, even 'theirs." See Numb. xiv. $2 ; 
Prov. xxii. 195; xxiii 15; ke. 
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“ Ps. ix.12. The meaning cannot 
well be, that when God inquires after 
bloodshed, he remembers bloodsheds 
but that he makes particular 7 
about the shedding of their blood, 
who rely on him and seek him, who 
are mentioned a little before. 

“ Ps. ix. 18. A much smaller 
change, than putting in a long word, 
as Bp. Hare proposes, would be 
changing *1wn, by the transposition 
of two letters only, into "710, thou 
who bearest me up, and raisest me 
from, &c. But I believe the Versions 
do not favour this: Or it may be 
supposed, that both words were ori- 
ginally in the text, and that one was 
dropt by means of its likeness to the 
other. 

“ Ps. x. 3. I believe 773 hath not 
a reciprocal sense, excepting in Hith- 
pahel. It may be translated—curseth 
and provoketh the Lord. 

“Ps. x. 4. Why may not the 
translation be, without aay change 
of the text,—the wicked man—will 
not inquire? Or, instead of inserting 
two words, 1DN might be changed 
into 8, the wicked through haugh- 
tiness saith, He, i. e. God, will make 
bo inquiry. 

Ps. x. 6. God's judgments a- 
gainst a man, I think, cannot be ex- 
pressed by 17230. But that word 
may signify, what is removed out of 
one’s sight, as the judgments of God, 
by their sublimity, are from that of 
bad men. 

** rp? signifies not, he blows away, 
but, he blows upon; or, according to 
another sense, ensnares. 

** The two words which Bp. Hare 
would leave out, may stand consist- 
ently with sense and grammar, as 
mam) may also, and ‘the whole be 
translated thus: He seizes on the 
distressed, when he hath drawn him 
into his net, and crusheth him. Pro- 
bably the 2d apraca, in the Sept. 
should be apracs, and so Grabe 
hath printed it. 

“ Ps. x. 11. [see no authority for 
translating Di¥y strength. 

“Ps, xi. 4. May you not trans- 
late as you do, without altering the 
place of the verb? 

«Ps. xi. 5. Bp. Hare seems not 
to have recollected, that DNB signi- 
fies coals. Why may not that word 
be read here? Or, indeed, why may 
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not D°’mD be retained, and considered 
as another derivative from the same 
root, of the same sense? It may, as 
well as the former, be of the singular 
number, though comprehendiag a 
plurality. 

“Ps. xi. 6. The placing of por 
leads rather to translate—For the 
Lord is righteous: he, &c. or, Be- 
cause the Lord is righteous, he, &c. 

* Ps. xiii. 2. The Syriack seems 
to have read mayy. 

“DY seems to signify daily, Ezek. 
Xxx. 16, which sense agrees well bere. 
The ancient versions have the word; 
and if our old English Translators 
have it not, the omission was pro- 
bably accidental. 

“ Ps. xiv. 5. As you adopt Bp. 
Hare’s metre, why do you reject, 
without confating it, his argument 
from thence for the present reading 
of this Psalm? 

* Ps, xv. 3. You might have ob- 
served, that 53> is uever used in 
Kal, but in this place. But I find 
not where it signifies to betray the 
secrets of a friend. In 2 Sam, xix. 
27, it signifies to slander; comp. xvi. 
3; perhaps, the last clause of this 
period may signify readiness to be- 
lieve a bad report, or to spread an 
unkind though not false one. 

© Ps, xv. 1, 6. I think the whole 
may be David’s words. 

“ Ps, xvi. 2. The Syriack omits 
ba, as Bp. Hare doth, and translates, 
My good is from thee, which by 
may signify, as Ps. Ixii. 8. 

“The masculine Mon would not 
agree with the feminine M)21n, and 
is to be joined with we, to signify 
who, by a common Hebrew pleonasm. 

“ Ps. xvii. 4. Doth not your 
translation make David appear a lit- 
tle pharisaical ? 

* Ps. xvii. 9. Perhaps wb33 '2°s 
means—my enemies in their soul. 
See Ezek. xxv. 6, 15; Ps. xxvii, 12; 
xli. 3. 

“ Ps, xvii. 10. 1 do not find that 
ban signifies a net. Nor doth David 
in the rest of this Psalm represent 
himself iu so desperate a condition as 
that of being shut up in one. Mr. 
Mudge translates, They draw close 
their cords. But this would put him 
in a condition almost as bad. And 
3D doth not signify, to draw close. 

Jo pyhal, it siguities tu be shut up or 
inclosed ; 
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inclosed ; and an ellipsis of 2 is fre- 
quent. And fatness and insolence are 
often joined together in Scripture. 
See Deut. xxxii. 15; Job. xv. 27; 
Ps. Ixxiii. 7. And these persons are 
afterwards in this Psalm represented 
as fed to the full. 

“ Ps, xvii. 11. “Wwe doth not else- 
where signify to succeed; or even to 
be happy, though args it had 
that sense. And, if we follow the 
Keri, the translation may well be,— 
As for our steps, they have inclosed 
us now; i. e, They have now inclosed 
our steps. 

“* Ps. xvii. 15. I should prefer our 
translation,— They are full of chil- 
dren ; which is also that of the Sept.” 

I 

Mr. Unsan, West-square, Nov. 4. 
N the Scunning of Virgil’s Verses, 
I wish (with your permission) 
to satisfy your Correspondent Mar- 
cus * respecting my statement in the 
preface to the third edition of my 
* Latin Prosody made easy,” that, 
“in compiling my ‘ Clavis Metrico- 
Virgiliana, my examination of the 
Eclogues, Georgics, and neis, 
(amounting to near thirteen thou- 
sand lines) was accomplished in six 
hours and a half; in which time 1 
marked (by underscoring the words) 
every poetic licence in those poems, 
with the exception of only one or 
two, which casually escaped my ra- 

pid glance.” 

Marcus seems to think it hardly 
possible that any man could exa- 
wine, “ with metricalattention, thirty- 
two lines per minute :” and, under 
that impression, inquires, whether a 
mistake has not been made in the 
numbers, either by myself or my 
printer. 

In answer, I beg leave to assure 
him, that there is no mistake in the 
case, nor any intentional exaggera- 
tion in my statement, which was made 
with no other view than that of ex- 
citing the youthful reader to pay due 
attention to prosodic quantity; as 
the habit of observing it in reading 
the Poets would enable him, at a 
single glance of the eye, to discover 
the metrical beauties or defects in 
the structure of every line, without 
the necessity of forma] scansion.—I 
repeat, that there is neither wilful 
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nor casual misrepresentation in my 
statement: but that I really did ex- 
amine every line of the Pastorals, 
Georgics, and Aneis, in “ six hours 
and a half,” though not in one unin- 
terrupted course of exertion, but with 
some intervals of relaxation. And, 
if it were worth while to prove the 
truth of my assertion, 1 would, with- 
out fear or hesitation, undertake to 
perform the task anew, in presence 
of witnesses. 

Marcus professes himself to be “a 
tolerable Prosodian, and sufficiently 
acquainted with the poetic licences :” 
nor am I disposed to question his com- 
petency in that respect. But I can- 
not forbear to observe, that I have 
met with Scholars, who accounted 
themselves good Prosodians, because 
they could readily scan the lines of 
Virgil and Ovid; although, if the 
same lines were deranged into prose, 
they could not tell the real quantity 
of the separate words, 

I am unwilling to suppose that 
Marcus is a Prosodian of that de- 
scription: but, setting him out of the 
question, | conceive, that, to merit 
the appellation of a good Prosodian, 
a Scholar ought to be able, as well in 
the pages of Cicero or Livy, as in 
those of Virgil or Ovid, at once to 
tell the proper quantity of every syl- 
lable in every word, with as great 
ease and precision, as the proper ac- 
cents of the common words in his na- 
tive language. 

A Prosodian thus qualified, and ac- 
customed (as 1 have been in my pri- 
vate perusal of the Poets) to pay 
strict attention to quantity, will feel 
little difficulty in crediting my asser- 
tion respecting the six hours and a 
half; “ unless, perhaps, 1 am deceiv- 
ed by this circumstance, that my fa- 
miliar acquaintance with Virgil may 
have evabled me, by the aid of me- 
mory, to glance more rapidly over 
his lines, than I otherwise could have 
done. Such, indeed, may have been 
the case; though, even if it was, | do 
not think that I should have found 
any considerable difference in a simi- 
jar examination of a less familiar Au- 
thor t.” : 

Not foreign to the present subject 
will be a remark on certain peculi- 
arities in Claudian'’s versificalion.— 
In p&ge 355 of my “ Prosody,” 1 have 
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noticed his evident aversion to eli- 
‘sions, of which very few occur in his 
poetry. I have now to add, that he 
entertained even a stronger aversion 
to the lengthening of a short syllable 
by the Casura —a licence so fre- 
quently. used by Virgil, as may be 
seen in my “ Clavis.” For, while 
acting as editor of the pocket edition 
of Cluudian lately published—and, of 
course, altentively reading the text— 
I did not, in ail his lines, (amounting, 
probably, to ten or eleven thousand) 
observe more than lwo unquestion- 
able examples of such licence, nor 
even-these without the support of a 
following aspirate in each case, viz. 
Bell. Gild. 87, and Laud. Stil. 1, 157. 
Neither did 1, in more than a single 
instance, observe a neglect of the eli- 
sion in the concourse of vowels—a 
licence almost equally frequent in 
Virgil, as the former. That solitary 
example occurs in Laud. Stil. 2, 167, 
and not even that ove without an 
intervening pause and aspirate. 


Yours, &c. Jonn Carry. 
ae 


Nov. 5. 
i your Number for last Month 

(page 313) a general accusation 
is brought against those Clergymen 
of our Church Establishment who 
are not Graduates of one of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford or Cambridge. 
After delivering a short philippic 
of his own, in which every term of 
reproach is heaped together with 
more than cynical asperity, Oxon1- 
ewsis has been at the trouble of co- 
pying a paragraph from (I believe) 
an anonymous writer, who, in the 
year. 1783, assumed to himself the 
right of addréssing a letter to the 
late learned Bishop of Landaff. 

Oxon1Ensis does not seem aware, 
that he has violated one of the rules 
of subordination and decency towards 
his Ecclesiastical Superiors, in ventur- 
ing to censure a regular system, which, 
if not fostered and promoted by them 
individually, has beer tolerated by 
the Hierarchy for nearly three cen- 
turies. 

One of the distinguishing traits of 
modern times, is the boldness with 
which men of inferior station and ta- 
lent bring forward their opinions in 
opposition to their Rulers in Church 
and State. Of this, 1 presume, Oxo- 
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NIENSIS is an instance. ‘Th his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Chester, Carlisle, Durham, 
&c. with some of their Right Rev. 
Brethren in the South, have in their 
wisdom ordained young men to dis- 
charge the sacred duties of the Mi- 
nistry without a University Educa- 
tion, your Correspondent, who doubt- 
less has reasons as cogent as their 
Lordships wherewith to support his 
opinions, does not hesitate to arraign 
their conduct, and impeach their judg- 
ment. Whether it be decorous in 
him to do so, I leave your readers 
to determine. 

But, if his objections be of little 
weight when put in competition with 
the practice of their Lordships, they 
will, 1 am persuaded, be of still less 
when opposed to theirexperience. His 
Grace of York has oftener than once 
been pleased to say, that, generally 
speaking, he has found the non-gra- 
duated Clergy to make the most ex- 
emplary Parish priests. Add to this 
highly pleasing fact—a fact in which 
every true son of the Church will sin- 
cerely rejoice, the circumstance that 
the present Bishop of Chester, who 
in point of zeal and activity will 
yield to no Suffragan on the bench, 
has been frequently heard to declare 
his determination to ordain no can- 
ditate for Holy Orders, who does not 
possess the indispensible requisites 
of piety and learning. If his Lordship 
acts usually upon the determination— 
(and who will presume to say he does 
not ?)—and if in addition to this it be 
found, that more than one half of 
those whom he, and some of the 
other Bishops, regularly ordain, are 
men who have studied neither on the 
bauvks of the Cam or the Isis, surely 
we may augur favourably both of 
their moral conduct and classical at- 
tainments. 

Besides, is every man to be ex- 
cluded from the priestly office be- 
cause his relations and connexions 
are not such as to enable him to ex- 
pend some hundred pounds in his edu- 
cation? or because hi’ conscientious 
scruples will not suffer him to spend 
that money within the walls of a 
College, which might in future life 
be expended more judiciously in as- 
sisting the poor of his flock, or in 
supporting himself in decency and 
independence? It is true, the other 
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learned professions incur a certain 
degree of expence in preparatory 
studies from which the non-graduate 
Clergy are partly exempt. Bat we 
are to recollect, that the future gains. 
of the former are infinitely superior 
in after-life;—if they stake more, 
they receive proportionable interest. 
It is far otherwise with the inferior 
Clergy: whilst the Attorney hoards 
his aunual hundreds, the exemplary 
Curate receives his bard-e sli- 
pend of seventy or eighty pounds, 
and is content! 

Oxoniensis must know that ge- 
nerally speaking, there are but three 
methods of obtaining Church prefer- 
ment—by College, by purchase, or by 
patronage. From the first of these 
avenues to Clerical independence, all 
who enter whilst young into the mar- 
ried state, or who are not so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a Fellewship, are 
necessarily excluded. Nor is the pur- 
chase of Church property more fa- 
vourable; it generally proves in the 
end a speculation in which few men 
of judgment and reflection would 
wish to engage. And as to pa- 
tronage, 


“¢ If e’er a curse attend the man I hate, 
Attendance and dependance be his fate :” 


it is at least a precarious and uncer- 
tain road to preferment, which, in 
nioety-nine instances out of a hun- 
dred, is never enjoyed by “ the child- 
ren of the peasantry,” whatever may 
be their merit or attainments. 

By what means, then, are the indi- 
viduals in question to rise to favour? 
Like the generality of their brother 
Curates, they must either wait fora 
paltry Vicarage which no one else 
will bave, and thus obtain a scanty 
pittance from the bread of the Altar, 
when they are grey-headed, and have 
no teeth wherewith to eat it~—when 
they are old, and have no appetite to 
enjoy it; or, what is still worse, after 
having been the faithful servants of 
the Church during their days of 
energy and vigour, they are left in 
old age to linger out their declining 
years in obscurily and want :—they 
are oppressed by poverty when liv- 
ing; and, when dead, their memories 
are cursed by the faint praise of 
those, who have enjoyed their la- 
bours, and fattened on their industry. 

Suffer me, in taking leave of Oxo- 
N1ENs1s, to say, that, were I disposed 
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to bring forward abuse rather than 
argument—to adduce accusations in- 
stead of proofs—I should account for 
the bitterness of your Correspondent 
by remarking, that, notwithstanding 
the extent of his mathematical or 
classical attainments, be had been 
made to feel the orthodoxy of a 
Northern neighbour's theology. But 
I chuse rather to dwell on the facts 
of the case, which appear to be 
simply these; namely, that a Uni- 
versity education is desirable when 
it can be obtained; but that the want 
of it does not necessarily impeach a 
man’s judgment, indicate a want of 
attainments, or betray baseness of 
origin. If 1 mistake not, many of 
the Northern Clergy are the sons of 
respectable yeomen, who from time 
immemorial have held responsible si- 
tuations in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, and have always been 
considered, not only by their depen- 
dants, but also by the surrounding 
gentry, as far removed from the 
lowest of the people. If this can be 
said of the ancestors of Oxon1ENs18, 
let him rest satisfied with his own 
respectability; but let him not vainly 
imagine that he can add thereto, by 
rudely tearing the laurel from the 
brow of unoffending merit. 
Yours, &c. Pai1o-Justitiz. 
———— 
Mr. Unspan, Nov. 8. 
i following extract from a MS, 
by Glover, Somerset Herald, 
preserved in the College of Arms, 
may serve to answer one of the que- 
ries proposed by G. H. W. at page 
194, and at the same time correct 


the strange error of S. J. A. at page 
325. 

“If a man whose ancestors have 
married with divers inheritrixes, do 
marry with.an inheritrix, by whom 
he hath divers daughters, and after- 


ward marry another inheritrix, by 
whom he hath issue male, the issue 
general of the first wyfe shall bear 
their father’s armes with their owne 
mother’s quarterly, and the issue 
male of the second wife shall bear 
the armes of his father and his owne 
mother’s quarterly, and noe part of 
the first wyfe’s armes, and soe in like 
manner the heires as well of the heire 
general as the heires male shall bear 


_ their armes, as before is expressed. 
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with the daughters and heires gene- 
rall may bear quarterly with their 
owne armes, only the coate of name 
of their mother’s father, and the 
whole arms of their grandmother’s 
father (the same having no lawful 
issue male); the cause why they bear 
their mother’s father’s coat of name 
is, for that, they cannot conveye to 
their grandmother's father but by 
him—and in this case only the issue 
of a man’s daughter and heir supra 
shall bear quarterly her father’s coate 
of name, he having sonnes; but they 
shall in no case quarter the other in- 
heritors, that his ancestors had be- 
fore that time married withal; not- 
withstanding his son, being of the 
half blood, and second ventor, shall 
bear the coat of name, together with 
the arms of all the inheritors with 
whom they before had matched, as 
well as if their half sister’s had ne- 
ver beene.” 

The illustration of your Corres- 
pondent’s opinion, (S.J. A.) is un- 
fortunately selected; the arms and 
quarterings of Algernon Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, are an indispen- 
sable part of the full armorial achieve- 
ment of the present Duke of North- 
umberland. W. Ment. 


—wae - - 


Mr. Unsan, Purfleet, Nov. 5. 
S your Magazine affords the 
means of acquiring informa- 
tion upon every topic connected with 
Literature and Science; may I re- 
quest the favour of some of your 
learned and ingenious Correspondents 
to inform me whether there has ever 
been engraved a portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, taken from that like- 
ness which Mr. Dallaway mentions 
in page 279, of his “* Enquiries into 
the Origin, &c. of Heraldry,” as 
being impressed upon “ the margin” 
of the Patents of his ** Peers of Par- 
liament” which has “ his paternal 
escocheon with quarterings.” 
Perhaps it might not be impos- 
sible to procure from the family or 
descendant of one of these Republi- 
can Nobles the indulgence of being 
permitted to take a copy of so sin- 
gular a memorial of the pageantry 
of the Protector; and it would 
undoubtedly gratify many of your 
Readers to see it in your valuable 
repository of Antiquarian curiosities. 
Yours, &c. Tuomas I»Bers. 


On Quartering Arms.—Oliver’ Cromwell. 
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Britisn & Foreien Breve Sociery. 
O* Tuesday, Nov. 2,a Meeting took 

place at the Egyptian Hall, Lon- 
don, to receive the Annual Report 
of the Committees of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. It was chiefly 
composed of females, and we scarcely 
remember a more numerous and ele- 
gant assemblage. The Lord Mayor 
took the Chair. After the routine of 
business had been gone through, and 
several speakers had been heard, Mr. 
Phillips (the Irish Barrister) being 
called upon, thus addressed the wor- 
thy Chairman: 

* Although I have not had the honour 
of being selected to move or to second any 
of your Resolutions, still I may be per- 
mitted to say that they have my perfect 
concurrence. As a member of that coun- 
try which bas been so pointedly alluded to 
in your Report, I think I shall find an apo- 
logy with this meeting for occupying its 
attention for a few moments. Indeed, my 
Lord, when we see the omens which every 
day produces—when we see blasphemy 
openly avowed—when we see the Scrip- 
tures audaciously ridiculed—when in this 
Christian monarchy the den of the Re- 
publican and the Deist yawns for the un- 
wary in the most publi¢ thoroughfares— 
when marts are ostentatiously opened 
where the moral poison may be pur- 
chased, whose subtle venom enters the very 
soul—when infidelity has become an arti- 
cle of commerce, and man’s perdition may 
be cheapened at the stall of every pedlar, 
no friend of society should contivue silent. 
It is no longer a question of political pri- 
vilege, of sectarian controversy, of theolo- 
gical discussion; it is become a question 
whether Christianity itself shall stand, or 
whether we shall let go the firm anchor of 
our faith, and drift without chart, or helm, 
or compass, into the shoreless ocean of 
impiety and blood. I despise as much as 
any man the whine of bigotry; | will go 
as far as any man for rational liberty ; 
but I will not depose my God two deify the 
infidel, or tear in pieces the Charter of the 
State, aod grope for a Constitution amongst 
the murky pigeon-holes of every creed- 
less, lawless, intoxicated regicide. When 
I saw the other day, my Lord, the Chief 
Bacchanal of their orgies—the man with 
whom the Apostles were cheats, and the 
Prophets liars, and Jesus an impostor, on 
his trial in Guildhall, withering hour after 
hour with the most horrid blasphemies, 
surrounded by the votaries of every sect, 
and the heads, of every faith—the Chris- 
tian Archbishop, the Jewish Rabbi, the 
men most eminent for their piety and their 
learning, whom he had purposely collectéd 
to hear his infidel ridicule of all they re- 
verence ;~-when I saw him raise the Holy 
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Bible in one hand, and the “ Age of Rea- 
son” in the other—as it were, confronting 
the Almighty with a rebel fiend till the 
pious Judge grew pale, and the patient 
Jury interposed, and the self-convicted 
wretch himself, after having raved away 
all his original impiety, was reduced him- 
self into a mere machine, for the repro- 
duction of the ribald blasphemy of others, 
1 could not help exclaiming, ‘* Unforta- 
nate man, if all your impracticable mad- 
ness could be realized, what would you 
give us in exchange for our Establish- 
ment? what would you substitute for that 
august Tribunal ?—for whom would you 
displace that independent judge, aud that 
impartial jury ? Or would you really burn 
the Gospel, and erase the statutes, for the 
dreadful equivalent of the crucifix and the 
guillotine ? Indeed, if | was asked for a 
practical panegyrick on vur Constitution, I 
would adduce the very trial of that crimi- 
nal! ; and if the legal annals of any coun- 
try upon earth furnish an instance, not 
merely of such justice, but of such pa- 
tience, such forbearance, such almost cul- 
pable indulgence, I will concede to him 
the triumph. I hope, too, in what I say 
I shall not be considered as forsaking that 
illustrious example ; I hope I am above 
an insult on any man in his situation ; 
perhaps, had I[ the power, I would follow 
the example farther than I ought ; perhaps 
I would even humble him into an evidence 
of the very spirit he spurned, and as our 
creed was reviled in his person, and vin- 
dicated in his conviction, so I would give 
it its noblest triumph in his sentence, and 
merely consign him to the punishment of 
its mercy. But, indeed, my Lord, the fate 
of that half-infidel, half-trading martyr, 
matters very little in comparison of that 
of the thousands he has corrupted. He 
has literally disseminated a moral plague 
against which even the Nation’s quaran- 
tine can scarce avail us. It has poisoned 
the fresh blood of infancy; it has dis- 
heartened the last hope of age; if his own 
account of its circulation be correct, hun- 
dreds of thousands must be this instant 
tainted with the infectious venom, whose 
sting dies not with the destruction of the 
body. Imagine not, because the pesti- 
lence smites not at once, that its fatality 
is the less ce:tain; imagine not, because 
the lower orders are the earliest victims, 
that the more elevated will not suffer in 
their turn. The most mortal chilness be- 
gins at the extremities ; and you may de- 
pend upon it nothing bat time and apathy 
are wanting to change this healthful land 
into a charnel-house, where murder, anar- 
chy, and prostitution, and the whole hell 
brood of infidelity, will quaff the beart’s 
blood of the consecrated and the noble. 
My Lord, I am the more indignant at these 
designs, because they are sought to be 
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concealed in the disguise of liberty. It is 
the duty of every real friend to liberty to 
tear her mask from the fiend who has 
usurped it. No, no ; this is not our Island 
Goddess, bearing the mountain freshness 
on ber cheek, and scattering the vailey’s 
bounty from her hand—known by the 
lights that herald ber fair presence, the 
peaceful virtues that attend her path, and 
the long blaze of glory that lingers in her 
train. It is a demon, speaking fair indeed, 
tempting our faith with airy hopes and vi- 
sionary realms; but even within the fold- 
ing of its mantle hiding the bloody sym- 
bol of its purpose. Hear not its sophis- 
try; guard your child against it; draw 
round your homes the consecrated circle 
which it dare not enter; you will find an 
amulet in the religion of your country: 
it is the great mound raised by the Al- 
mighty for the protection of humanity— 
it stands between you and the lava of hu- 
man passions: and oh! believe me, if you 
stand tamely by while it is basely under- 
mined, the fiery deluge will roll on, be- 
fore which all that you hold dear, or ve- 
nerable, or sacred, will wither into ashes. 
Believe no one who tells you that the 
friends of Freedom are now, or ever were, 
the enemies of Religion. They know too 
well that rebellion againt God could not 
prove the basis of government for man, 
and that the proudest structure impiety 
can raise, is but the Babel monument of 
impotence, and its pride mocking the 
builders with a moment's strength, and 
then covering them with inevitable con- 
fusion. Do you want an example? Only 
look to France ; the microscopic vision of 
your rabble blasphemers has not sight 
enough to contemplate the mighty minds 
which commenced her revolution. The 
wit, the sage, the orator, the hero, the 
whole family of genius furnished forth 
treasures, and gave them nobly to the 
nation’s exigence: they had great provo- 
cation: they had a glorious cause: they 
had all that human potency could give 
them. But they relied too much on this 
human potency: they abjured their God; 
and, as a natural consequence, they mur- 
dered their King. They called their pol- 
luted deities from the brothel, and the fall 
of the idol extinguished the flame of the 
altar. They crowded the scaffold with all 
their country held of genius or of virtue ; 
and when the peerage and the prelacy 
were exhausted, the mob-executioner of 
to-day became the mob-victim of to-mor- 
row ; no sex was spared—no age respéct- 
ed—no suffering pitied ; and all this they 
did in the sacred name of liberty, though, 
in the deluge of human blood, they left 
not a mountain top for the Ark of Liberty 
to rest on. But Providence was neither 
“dead nor sleeping ;” it mattered not that 
for a moment their impicty seemed to 
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prosper—that Victory panted after their 
ensanguined banners—that as their insa- 
tiate Eagle soared against the sun, he 
seemed but to replume his wings, and to 
renew his vision: it was only for a mo- 
ment ; and you see at last that in the very 
banquet of their triumph the Almighty’s 
vengeance blazed upon the wall, and their 
diadem fell from the brow of the idolator. 
My Lord, I will not abjure the altar, the 
throne, and the constitution, for the bloody 
tinsel of his revolutionary pantomine. I 
prefer my God even to the impious de- 
mocracy of their pantheon. I will not 
desert my King, even for the political 
equality of their pandemonium. 1 must 
see some better authority than the Fleets 
street temple before I forego the princi- 
ples which I imbibed in my youth, and to 
which I look forward as the consolation 
of my age: those all-protecting princi- 
ples which at once guard, and consecrate, 
and sweeten the social intercoure; which 
give life, happiness, and death, and hope ; 
which constitute man’s purity, his best pro- 
tection—placing the infant’s cradle and the 
female’s couch beneath the sacred shelter 
of the national morality. Neither Mr. 


Paine nor Mr. Palmer, nor all the venom- 
breathing brood, shall swindle from me 
the book where I have learned these pre- 
cepts, in despite of all the scoff, and scorn, 
and menacing, I say, of the sacred vo- 
lume they would obliterate. 


Yet it is a 
book of facts, as well authenticated as any 
heathen history—a book of miracles, in- 
contestibly avouched—a book of prophe- 
cy, confirmed by the past as well as pre- 
sent fulfilment—a book of poetry, pure 
and natural, and elevated even to inspi- 
ration—a book of morals, such as human 
wisdom never framed for the perfection of 
human happiness, Sir, I will abide by the 
precepts, admire the beauty, revere the 
mysteries, and, as far as in me lies, prac- 
tise the mandates of this sacred volume ; 
and should the ridicule of earth, and the 
biasphemy of hell assail me, I shall con- 
sole myself by the contemplation of those 
blessed spirits who, in the same holy cause, 
have toiled and shone and suffered iu the 
* goodly fellowship of the Saints’”’—in the 
“noble army of martyrs”—in the society 
of the great and good and wise of every 
nation ; if my sinfulness be not cleansed, 
and my darkness illumined, at least my 
pretension less submission may be excused. 
df I err with the luminaries | have chosen 
for my guides, | confess myself captivated 
by the loveliness of their = sage tions. ~ If 
you err, it is in an heavenly region—if 
you wander, it is in fields of light—if you 
aspire, it is at all events a glorious daring ; 
and rather than sink with infidelity into 
the dust, I am coutent to cheat myself 
with their vision of eternity. It may in- 
deed be nothing but delusion, but then 
I err with the disciples of philosophy and 
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of virtue—with men who have drank deep 
at the fountain of human knowledge, but 
who dissolved not the pear! of their sal- 
vation in the draught: I err with Bacon, 
the great confident of Nature, fraught with 
ali the learning of the past, and almost pre- 
scient of the future, yet too wise not to 
know his weakness, and too philosophic 
not to feel his ignorance; I err with Mil- 
ton, rising on an angel’s wing to Heaven, 
and, like the bird of moru, soaring out of 
light amid the music of his grateful piety ; 
I err with Locke, whose pure philosophy 
Only taught him to adore its source, whose 
warm love of genuine liberty was never 
chilled into rebellion with its author ; I 
err with Newton, whose star-like spirit, 
shooting athwart the darkness of the 
sphere, too soon to re-ascend to the home 
of his nativity; L err with Franklin, the 
patriot of the world, the playmate of the 
lightning, the philosopher of liberty, whose 
electric touch thrilled through the hemi- 
sphere. With men like these, Sir, I shall 
remain in error, nor shall 1 desert those 
errors even for the drunken death-bed of 
a Paine, or the delirious war-hoop of the 
sinking fiend, who would erect his altar on 
the ruins of society, In my opinion it is 
difficult to say, whether their tenets are 
more ludicrous or more detestable. They 
will not obey the King, or the Priuce, or 
the Parliament, or the Constitution ; but 
they will obey anarchy. They will not be- 
lieve in the Prophets—in Moses—in Ma- 
homet—in Christ; but they believe Tom 
Paine. With no Government but confu- 
sion—no creed but scepticism, I believe 
in my soul they would abjure the one if 
it beeame legitimate, and rebel against 
the other if it was once established. Hold- 
ing, my Lord, opinions such as these, [ 
should consider myself culpable if at such 
a crisis I did not declare them. A lover 
of my country, I yet draw a line between 
patriotism and rebellion. A warm friend 
to liberty of conscience, | will not con- 
found toleration with infidelity. With all 
its ambiguity, I shail die in the doctrives 
of the Christian faith; and with all its 
errors, I am contented to live under the 
glorious safeguards of the British Consti- 
tution.” 


Immense applause followed the de- 

livery of this very masterly speech. 
—_—_— 

*,* M. N. would be glad if any of 
our Correspondents could inform bim, 
whether “ the MS. of Boston de Bury 
[De Script. Eccles.] be still in exist- 
ence, aod in what Collection. The MS. 
was in the possession of T. Gale towards 
the end of the Seventeenth Century. It 
was published, with some omissions, in 
the Preface to Tanner’s Bibliotheca ; but 
no transcript of it. exists among Tan- 
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69. The Miscellaneous Works in Prose 
aud Verse, of George Hardinge, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S. A. Senior Justice 
of the Counties of Brecon, Glamorgan, 
and Radnor. 3 volumes. 8vo. 1818. 
Nichols and Son. 

ROM the Preface to these vo- 

lumes we learn that the publick 
owes them to Mr. John Nichols, from 
whose “ Illustrations of Literary His- 
tory” (vol. III.) we formerly ex- 
tracted some specimens of Mr. Har- 
dinge’s Epistolary Correspondence. 

What we then copied is here very 

properly reprinted, aud indeed with- 

out these specimens the present work 
would have been incomplete, as Mr. 

Hardinge was peculiarly happy io 

letter-writing. Weare now favoured 

with a more detailed account of Mr. 

Hardinge’s Life, from the pen of Mr. 

Nichols, whom he left the guardian 

of bis fame, and who has executed 

that important trust with delicacy, 
fidelity, and judgment. Mr. Har- 
dinge’s choice in this respect has 
been amply confirmed, by the oblig- 
ing communications Mr. Nichols has 
received from his brother Sir Richard 

Hardinge, bart. and from his nephew 

the Rev. Charles Hardinge. 

With Mr. Hardinge’s ancestors our 
readers are already acquainted, or 
may be referred to his elegant pub- 
lication of his father’s truly classical 
Poems, which recently appeared under 
Mr. Nichols’s editorship. He was born 
June 22, 1744, at Cambury, a fami- 
ly mansion in Kingston-upon-Thames, 
He was educated partly at home, and 
partly uoder Mr. Woodeson of Kings- 
ton, but chiefly at Etou, where Dr. 
Barnard then presided. From Eton he 
was, in January 1761, admitted pen- 
sioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he particularly distinguished 
himself in the University Gratulatory 
Poems on the King’s marriage, the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, and the 
Peace of 1763. He appears to have 
attended to his studies; but, as after- 
wards throughout life, he was fre- 
quently diverted into amusements in- 
cident to a youth of a lively turn; 
nor did he take his degrees in the regu- 
lar way, butin 1769 was made M. A. 
by Royal Mandate. Whatever might 
be the cause of this, it is certain that 

Gent. Mac. Noveméer, 1819. 


very few of his legal predecessors, or 
of the greater Luminaries of the Law, 
have taken their degrees at the sta- 
tutable .periods, or with honours, in 
either University. 

Mr. Hardinge passed immediately 
to the Middle Temple, and was in 
the last-mentioned year called to the 
Bar, and obtained a silk gown, with 
a patent of precedence. Considerable 
practice followed; his eloquence drew 
attention, and, what might have as- 
sisted him, he was nephew to the ce- 
lebrated Lord Camden. In 1771 he 
began a work, entitled, “ An En- 
quiry into the Competency and Duty 
of Juries in the case of a public Libel ; 
introduced by a more general inves- 
tigation of their competency and duty 
wherever law and fact are comprized 
in the general issue.” From a short 
fragmeat of this work printed here, we 
may surmise that his opinions on this 
subject were derived from his uacle : 
but he afterwards destroyed the 
whole. 

In the long vacation of 1776, Mr. 
H. made a tour through France and 
Switzerland, of which he has left an 
interesting account in MS. On his 
return, he appears to have cultivated 
the Muses with more assiduity than 
the “ Year Book,” yet vot without 
dedicating a considerable portion of 
his time to professional studies. He 
became about this time acquainted 
with Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Jones, who endeavoured to dissuade 
him from trifling pursuits, and to 
point out the way to future profes- 
sioual fame. But Mr. Hardinge then 
wanted ambition. When he went first 
to the Temple, our Editor informs us, 
that “ he aspired to be Lord Chan- 
cellor;” but, from the time we are 
now speaking of (circa 1776), the 
Beach and the Coronet appear to 
have lost theit charms, 

ln 1777 be married Lucy, daughter 
and heiress of Richard Long, esq. of 
Hioxton in Cambridgeshire; and soon 
after-became a resident in Ragman’¢ 
Castle, a pleasant cottage, situtite iy 
the meadows of Twickenham.’ Thié 
was a neighbourhood exactly to his 
taste ; and, among others, he asso- 
ciated with Mr. Owen Cambridge, and 
Mr. Horace Walpule. Of the latter, 

as 
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as we shall snon see, he lived to 
change his opinion. 

Ion April 1782, he was appointed 
Solicitor-general to the Queen, at a 
period, -_ our Editor, when other 
Counsel of the same standing were 
forced to be content with far inferior 
distinctions. Mr. Hardinge was a 
favourite with the King and Queen, 
as appears by the pleasant interview 
recorded in Mr. Nichols’s “ Illustra- 
tions,” and reprinted in this collec- 
tion of Mr. Hardinge’s Works. 

In 1783, when Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold was attacked on aceount of his 
supposed malversations in India, he 
found an able defender in Mr. Har- 
dinge; and when Mr. Hastings was 
brought to the Bar of the House of 
Lords, he also advocated the cause of 
that gentleman, and in our opinion with 
great effect. But his best Speech, 
which is printed here at large (vol. 1.) 
was that he delivered in the House of 
Lords, as Counsel for the East India 
Company, against that monstrous pro- 
duction of Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. 
The success of these specimens of bis 
eloqueuce made him desirous of a 
seat in the House of Commons; and 
in 1784 he was returned for Old Sa- 


rum, for which he continued to sit 
until the first Imperial Parliament. 
In Parliament he spoke seldom, but 
always with effect. 

In August 1787, he obtained the 
respectable situation of Senior Jus- 
tice of the Counties of Brecon, Gla- 


morgan, and Radnor. Why he did 
not rise higher is thus accounted for 
by his a omg “ His independ- 
ence in Parliament, which was a main 
feature of his character, impeded his 
professional career.” Generally, how- 
ever, he sided with his Majesty's 
Ministers, and particularly on the 
important Regency question. Ina 
1791, he published ** A series of Let- 
ters to Mr. Burke, in which are con- 
tained Inquiries into the constitu. 
tional existence of an impeachment 
against Mr. Hastings.” In these Let- 
ters (of which an epitome is‘ given in 
vol. I.) ‘Mr. Hardinge has enlivened 
a very dry subj.ct by his accustomed 
vivacity of diction, and by a pro- 
fusion of historical and classical il- 
lustration. 

In March 1794, he was appointed 
Attorney-General to the Queen, his 
last professional rise; after which he 
appears to have sought but very little 
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for practice. The circuit in Wales ap- 
pearsto have been the only engagement 
which kept alive his legal knowledge. 

In 1800, he published ‘* The Es- 
sence of Malone ;” and in 1801 “ Ano- 
ther Essence of Malone.” Nothing 
has appeared more pointed in sar- 
casm than these tracts, since Ed- 
wardes’s celebrated “* Canons of Cri- 
ticism;” but, as Mr. Hardinge seems 
to have apologized for such an at- 
tack on a very deserving and ingeni- 
ous writer, they are not added to the 
present collection of his Works. 

In 1800, Mr. Hardinge had made 
considerable progress in a series of 
letters to Mr. Walpole on Chatter- 
ton and Rowley ; and had some time 
before written an Essay on the cha- 
racter of Richard III. in a series of 
remarks ou Mr. Walpole’s “* Histo- 
ric Doubts:” but Mr. Nichols has not 
been able to find more than a singie 
leaf of either. 

The relative affections were always 
strong in Mr. Hardinge. In 1807, on 
the loss of his venerable mother, he 
commemorated her death in several 
elegant little poems, which were print- 
ed in a neat small volume, as a pre- 
sent to his friends. Having no chil- 
dren, he had determined to adopt his 
nephew and godson, George Nicholas 
Hardinge, of the Royal Navy, as his 
heir, and accordingly took the pro- 
per steps for that purpose: but this 
gallant young Officer was uofortu- 
nately killed w 1808, during an action 
with the French, in the East Indies. 
On this occasion Mr. H. compiled 
an affectionate memoir of that hervic 
youth, already printed in Mr. Ni- 
chols’s “ Illustrations of Literary 
History.” (vol. IIf.); but it was 
long before he recovered this shock. 

The remainder of his life was oc- 
cupied in various literary undertak- 
ings; and in 1818, he became a co- 
pious and truly-valuable contributor 
to Mr. Nichols’s * Literary Anec- 
dotes,” and * Illustration’s.” Few 
men, indeed, were better qualified. 
His acquaintance with the eminent 
scholats of his age was most ex- 
tensive, and his discrimination of cha- 
racter most exact. 

Of his last days and character, we 
have the following account from Mr. 
Nichols: 

“ In the latter end of March 1816, Mr. 
Justice Hardinge set out on the business 
of the Circuit. In some Letters previous 

to 
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to his quitting home, he told his friends, 
that be was suffering from a heavy cold; 
which, to use his own words, ‘ had not se- 
parated bis nose from the fire:’ but he 
was first taken seriously il] at Ross. 

“ The immediate cause of his decease 
was an inflammation of the Pleura; aud 
it is probable that his personal exposure 
to the Easterly winds then prevalent was the 
inducing cause of the unfortunate attack. 
He had also suffered much by a fall from 
his horse (being partial to that exercise, 
he often took long journeys on horseback, 
attended only by his valet), which was 
supposed to have hastened his death. 

“ On his journey to Cardiff, he in- 
creased his cold.in that degree that he 
could not act in his judicial capacity. 
Yet he went on his Circuit, through Bre- 
con, to Presteigne; where, on bis arrival, 
he was attended by a physician: but the 
disorder had become a confirmed Pleurisy, 
and was at such a height that relief from 
bleeding was ineffectual. It was tried ; 
but the fever was at this time very great, 
and he complained of it. 

“ He died at Presteigne, April 26, 1816, 
in the 72d year of his age; leaving be- 
hind him the character of possessing, ra- 
ther than profiting by, great talents. 

“ From his father, he enjoyed a very 
good hereditary estate ; and with his wife, 
who still survives him, he obtained a very 
handsome dower. Either, or both, of these 
circumstances, united with a strong love 
for independence, might have rendered 
him less anxious for advancement. 

«“* Mr. Hardinge seems to have bad some 
forebodings of the melancholy evént which 
took him from his friends and the world. 

“In one of his latest letters to Lady 
Knowles, he says, ‘I despair of taking 
leave of Davies, until the Undertaker is 
waiting for me.’ He had proposed to visit 
at Kingsland the shrine of Dr. Davies. 
His remains passed through Kingsland, 
to be interred with those of his family at 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

*“* A melancholy association with the 
recollection of the intended visit to the 
tomb of his last favoured hero of Taste 
and Virtue is formed in the mind; and 
painful moral feelings of regret arise, 
which teach us more forcibly to remember 
that—man proposes, but God disposes. 

“*« Mr. Hardinge was rather short of sta- 
ture, but very handsome, with a counte- 
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nance expressive of the good qualities he 
possessed, His temper was admirable, 
and his perseverance in the cause of those 
he protected most extraordinary and ex- 
emplary. . 

*< There is a good portrait of him, when 
he was 30, by Mr. N. Dance; which, at 
the time it was painted, was very like him ; 
and a faithful copy of it, from a drawing 
made by John Jackson, esq. R. A. accom- 
panies this Memoir *¥, 

*« When we consider that few live to the 
advanced age Mr. Hardinge attained with- 
out sustaining a loss in some material 
faculty, we shall more highly prize the 
rare gifis he enjoyed, both mentally and 
bodily; for, excepting the wrinkles and 
grey hairs which hoary time by its iron 
grasp will leave on the strongest, his life 
may be said to have been mental youth, 
and bis death a short interruption and pas- 
sage to that blessed state of perfection 
which his goodness and philanthropy 
sought after while on earth. 

* As a Christian, Mr. Hardinge, in all 
circumstances, and in every part of his 
life, appears to have been a steady Be- 
liever; and, at times, pious and devout 
in the extreme. 

“In the character of a Judge he was 
irreproachable; and his various Charges 
for many years, at the different assizes in 
Wales, are admirable. 

**In that respectable function, one of 
the latest acts of his life was the sifting to 
the bottom the grounds upon which all 
Judges before his time had charged Juries 
in cases of child-murder +. Some excel- 
lent Notes for a Charge were prepared by 
the benevolent Judge in April 1816, not 
many days before his decease ; but he did 
not live to deliver it f. 

“* Mr. Hardinge’s ideas on this subject 
were fully confirmed by the unquestion- 
able concurrent opinions of several pro- 
fessional gentlemen of first-rate eminence ; 
and that this important subject had long 
before excited his attention, will appear 
from a letter addressed in 1805 to Dr. 
Horsley, then Bishop of St. Asaph §. 

**Mr. Hardinge had brilliant talents, 
and a power of shewing them so as to af- 
ford to his companions and currespondents 
the greatest gratification. 

“ The talent of society he possessed in 
an eminent degree; and the rank which 
he held among the Wits of this day, and 





* « Bromley, in bis ‘ Catalogue of Portraits,’ mentions, ‘an auonymous mezzo- 
tinto of George Hardinge, esq. a Welsh Judge.” 

t “ All women who had been privately delivered of children were convicted of mur- 
der, if the lungs of the infant floated in water, as several medical practitioners had 
given their opinion, that, if the child was born alive, the lungs would float; if born 
dead, they would sink.—Some valuable suggestions on this subject are inserted in 


Gent. Mag. vol. XLII. p. 462.” 


t “ See this Charge in Mr. Hardinge’s Works, vol. I. p. 176.” 
§ “See the * Illustrations of Literary History,’ vol. II. p, 126.” 
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the Illustrious personages by whom he was 
admitted ‘into familiarity, © sufficiently 
evince how much, in conversation at least, 
he must have displayed the gentleman 
and the scholar. 

‘In conversation indeed he had few 
equals ; as he had an astonishing flow and 
choice of words, and an animated deli- 
very of them, such as few persons possess. 
He delighted in pleasantries, and always 
afforded to his auditors an abundance of 
mirth and entertainment, as well as in- 
formation. 

** His passion for the Muses commenced 
in infancy ; aod cgntinued till the close of 
life. 

** The Correspondence of Mr. Hardinge 
was mostextensive. His Letters were ex- 
traordinary, from their wit, fancy, and 
gaiety. ‘They seemed to be the produc- 
tions of a youth of twenty, rather than a 
man upwards of sixty years of age. Of 
his various compositions his Letters were 
pre-eminent, : 

** Among the friends whose correspond- 
ence he justly esteemed were, Archbishop 
Moore ; Lord Chancellors Thurlow, Louzh- 
borough, Eldon, and Erskine; the first 
Marquis of Bute; the Dukes of Grafton, 
Queensberry, and Richmond ; Earls Cam- 
den, Effingham, Egremont, Hardwick, Ox- 
ford, Stanhope, and Warwick; Lord Bray- 
brooke, Lord Dacre; Mr. Thomas Pitt 
(afterwards Lord Camelford); Countess 
De Grey; Bishops Bagot, Beadon, Corn- 
wallis, Fisher, Horsley, Hurd, Madan, 
Mansell, Newcome, North, Porteus, 
Shipley, and Watson; Sir Joseph Banks, 
Sir Jobn Nicholl, Sir William Scott, Sir 
William Jones, and Sir William Ouseley ; 
Lady Knowles; Deans Ekins, Graves, 
Powis, Shipley, and Vincent; Dr. Glynne- 
Clobery, Dr. Martin Madan, Dr. Wil- 
liam Wynve; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Cum- 
berland, Mr. Matthias, Mr. Perceval, 
Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Wilberforce. 

** Notwithstanding his talents and ac- 
quirements, he had a rare humility for an 
Author, being ready at all times to adopt 
the suggestions of his friends, in prefer- 
ence to his own expressions. Of this he 
gave a striking proof, iu permitting me 
to expunge some unpleasant reflections 
onadeceasced Commentator on Shakespeare, 
for whom I[ had a great respect, and whom 
he had treated somewhat too cavalierly. 

« On the suggestion of a gentleman on 
whose judgment he had great reliance, he 
destroyed one of his early productions, on 
which he had bestowed much labour. 

“Mr. Hardinge, like the generality of 
_ mankind, was not without his failings. Men 
of. genius are ofien negligent in concerns 
they deem trivial. Anxions as he was 
that his own literary productions should be 
preserved, his inattention to their preser- 
vation is much to be lamented. 
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‘* Those who were in habits of intimacy 
with him must have experienced the fre- 
quency with which he requested the loan 
of books—and sometimes the difficulty of 
recovering them from what he called ‘ the 
Chaos of his Library.’ 

** When in Parliament, he was often 
reminded that he had overloaded his 
franks. 

‘* His hand-writing also, in the latter 
part of his life, was with much difficulty 
to be decyphered. 

** But, whatever were his merits or his 
defects, they were greatly overbalanced 
by his active benevolence. By ardent 
zeal and perserverance in the service of 
those persons whom he thought worthy of 
protection, he was able to obtain immense 
sums by subscription. Many are now 
alive to bless his memory. The sums he 
collected for such persons amounted to 
near 10,0002. ; and he was not apparently 
in a situation to command success. No 
rebuffs checked bim: no obstacles pre- 
vented his constant pursuit of his merito- 
rious object. This activity of friendship, 
almost always successful, was the princi- 
pal feature in his cha:acter. It was whol- 
ly disinterested ; it was noble; and ought 
to be held forth to genera! example.” 

We shall take an early opportunity 
of giving an account of the various 
entertaining. productions of Mr. Har- 
dinge’s pen contained in these volumes. 

[To be continued.} 


70. Memoirs of Her Most Excellent Ma- 
Jjesty Sophia-Charlotte, Queen of Great 
Britain, from authentic Documents. By 
John Watkins, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 626. 
THE practice of connecting the 

history of a particular period with a 

signal event, or an eminent charac- 

ter, is not novel, though it has re- 
cently grown more frequent, and has 
been exercised with a more progres- 
sive disregard to tHe restrictions with- 
in which the earlier writers confined 
themselves. But on the present oc- 
casion the Author of the volume now 
before us appears to have followed 

a judicious plan, by keeping the prin- 

cipal character constantly in view, 

and by relating the events in strict 
chronological order. 

The house of Mechlenberg may 
vie in point of antiquity, and suc- 
cession of sovereignty, with the first 
monarchies of Europe, being enabled 
to trace an uninterrupted course to 
the Vandalian Kings, whose early 
history is lost in the darkness of tra- 
dition. 

It was from this antient family that 

our 
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our present revered and lamented 
Sovereign chose a partner for life ; 
and the early days of the Princess 


Charlotte of Mechlenburg are thus 
described: 

“‘The plan of education was strictly 
systematic, in an exact distribution of the 
different branches of knowledge, and a 
scrupulous economy of time for the seve- 
ral objects of study, work, and. amuse- 
ment. The progress of the young pupil 
reflected credit on the talents and dili- 
gence of the teacher, who enjoyed the 
best reward in the growing excellence of 
the character that was forming under her 
management. The memory of the Prin- 
cess was not less retentive than her per- 
ception was acute. She was naturally of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, which was 
properly directed by her enlightened 
teacher into the means of quickening the 
judgment and storing the memory. Draw- 
ing, music, and dancing, had their re- 
spective teachers, dnd allotted portions of 
time. Bat these requisite embellishments 
of the female character in elevated life 
were ‘not suffered to supersede the bril- 
liant, but more substantial qualifications, 
by which even rank is dignified, and beau- 
ty becomes amiable.” 


The project of the matrimonial 
alliance was declared by the King in 
Council on the eighth of July 1761, 
upon which occasion the . King 
thus delivered himself to the Pre- 
sident: 

“ Having nothing so much at heart as 
to procure the welfare and happiness of 
my people, and to render the same stable 
and permanent to posterity, I have ever, 
since my accession to the throne, turned 
my thoughts towards the choice of a Prin- 
cess for my consort; and I now with great 
satisfaction acquaint you, that after the 
fullest information, and mature delibe- 
ration, I am come to a resolution to de- 
mand in marriage the Princess Charlotte 
of Mechlenburg, a Princess distinguished 
by eminext virtues and amiable endow- 
ments ; whose illustrious line has constant- 
ly shown the firmest zeal for the Protes- 
tant Religion, and a particular attachment 
to my family. 1 bave judged proper to 
communicate to you these my intentions, 
in order that you may be fully apprized 
of a matter so highly important to me and 
to my kingdoms, ‘and which I persuade 
myself will be most acceptable to all my 
loving subjects.” 

Previous to this declaration, mes- 
sengers had been dispatched to ac- 
company the Princessto this country, 
where she safely arrived, after a tem- 
pestuous passage of several days. 
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Never, perhaps, was public impa- 
tience carried higher than at this pe- 
riod. The people watched the wind 
every morning with as much anxiety 
as if they were in eager expectation 
of the arrival of a near relative; and 
it being generally supposed that the 
Royal yacht would enter the Thames, 
the bustle on the River increased 
every day after it was known that 
she had taken her departure from 
Strelitz. At three in the afternoon, 
on Monday, September the 16th, 
the bride elect first set foot on Eng- 
lish ground, at Harwich, where she 
was received by the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of the Corporation, amidst an 
immense assemblage of persons of all 
ranks, who hailed her appearance with 
Joud acclamations. 

Upon the Princess's arrival at St. 
James's, she was received by the 
King, who raised her’ up and saluted 
her just as she was about to drop 
on her knee to pay him obeisance. 
His Majesty then took her by the 
hand, and, leading her into the palace, 
introduced her to the Princess Dow- 
ager of Wales and the several branches 
of the Royal family, who were as- 
sembied to welcome her arrival. 
The nuptial ceremony was performed 
with great splendour in the evening 
at the palace.—Such are the principal 
events recorded in the first four chap- 
ters. The fifth details the appear- 
ance of the British Court, studies of 
the Queen, royal amusement, public 
discontent, arrival of the Queen’s 
brothers,birth of the Prince of Wales, 
addresses, installation at Windsor, 
visit to Eton college, preliminaries 
of peace, poetical congratulations. 

The birth of the Prince of Wales is 
thus described : 

*“ At length, about two o'clock in the 
morning of Tuesday, the twelfth of August, 
1762, her Majesty, who was then at St. 
James’s, found herself unwell, and at 
three, notice of it being sent to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
she arrived within an hour afterwards, and 
at five orders were dispatched for all the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber and the Great 
Officers of State to attend, but the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury alone was admitted 
into the bedchamber. So strict, indeed, was 
the attention paid to delicacy on this occa- 
sion, that although Dr. Wm. Hunter was in 
waiting, the necessary duties were perform. 
ed by Mrs. Draper, and exactly at twenty- 
four minutes past seven the heir to the 
Lritish throne was brought into the world, 
Information 
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Information of the event being sent to his 
Majesty, he rewarded the messenger with 
five hundred pounds. The joyful intelli- 
gence was also sent off by expresses in all 
directions, and announced tou the Metro- 
polis by the Tower guus, those in the park 
remaining necessarily silent. It was con- 
sidered a remarkable coincident, that the 
day on which the Prince was born, was, 
according to the old style, the same with 
that which placed his family on the throne 
of these realms ; and a circumstance oc- 
curred just after the delivery of her Ma- 
jesty which also tended to add joy to the 
occasion. This was the entrance of the 
long train of waggons, laden with the trea- 
sure taken on board the Hermione, a Spa- 
nish register ship, recently captured by 
two English frigates. The procession 
passed under the windows of the palace, 
from whence the King and the Nobility, 
who were assembled there, viewed the 
spectacle with pleasure, and cheerfully 
joined in the acclamations of the sailors 
and the multitude.” 


In the succeeding chapter the prin- 
— events of the Queen’s life are 
related in a lively and agreeable man- 


her. 

The first illness of the Queen ap- 
pears to have manifested itself in Ja- 
nuary 1818; no alarming symptoms, 
however, were indicated till the 22d 
of April, when preparations were 
making for a Drawing-room to be 
held on the morrow, being St. George’s 
Day. In the course of the night her 
Majesty was seized with spasmodic 
affection, in consequence of which it 
was deemed advisable thal she should 
forbear the fatigue attendant upon 
the ceremonies of a Drawing-room, 
and public notice was given to that 
effect. Throughout the remainder of 
this chapter the progress of ber Ma- 
jesty’s disorder is feelingly described, 
and the last scene of all is thus men- 
tioned : 


“On her Majesty manifesting an in- 
crease of perturbation, letters were dis- 
patched to the Prince Regent, who, 
accompanied by the Duke of York, ar- 
rived at the Palace about ten o’clock, 
and after a short interview with the phy- 
sicians, their Royal Highnesses with the 
Princesses went into the sick chamber to 
see their august pdrent, who, however, 
was unconscious of their presence. From 
that hour till midnight the symptoms of 
her disorder developed themselves in such 
alarming succession, that the Regent de- 
termined to spend the night at the palace, 
which design he abandoned on finding that 
an abatement of suffering had taken place. 
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At half past nine on. Tuesday the se- 
venth, a bulletin was to town in 
the customary manner; but the bearer 
had not left the Palace more than three 
quarters of an hour, when her Majesty 
became so much worse, that a second 
messenger was hastened to Carlton House 
to request the immediate attendance of 
the Prince and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.—The Prince Regent and the Duke 
of York reached the Palace a little after 
twelve o'clock, and immediately on their 
arrival, Sir Henry Halford announced to 
them and to their illustrious sisters the 
speedy termination of all their affection- 
ate cares, which operated very powerfully 
upon their feelings, though for several 
weeks they had been fully prepared for 
the catastrophe. Their Royal Highnesses 
then moved into the chamber of death, 
and surrounded the bed on which their 
venerable parent lay reclined, soon after 
which she became conscious of their pre- 
sence, held out her hand to the Prince, 
and while in the act of grasping him, and 
smiling upon them all, exactly at twenty 
minutes past one, without a sigh or a 
struggle, she breathed her last ; thus expe- 
riencing, after the most arduous trials and 
perilous conflicts, at the end of her course, 
A death-like sleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life.” 

Upon the whole, we think that this 
volume displays considerable talent 
and industry. The Author has indeed 
already distinguished himself in this 
useful and pleasing department of li- 
terature by his *“ Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” and the “* Life of Sheridan;” 
the latter of which we purpose shortly 
to examine. 


1. Evelyn’s Memoirs, &c. (Concluded. ) 

OUR Readers will smile at the 
following bill of fare for a contested 
County Election, now rarely less, tak- 
ing one expence with another, than 
101. a vote at least. 

** My brother Evelyn was now chosen 
Knt. for the County of Surrey, carrying 
it against my Lord Longford, and Sir Adam 
Brown of Betchworth Castle. The coun- 
try coming in to give him their suffrages, 
were so many, that I believe they eate and 
dranke him out nere 2000/. by a most 
abominable costome.” p. 476. 


The following account of East In- 
dia Stock is another variation from 
modern times: 

“I sold my East India adventure of 
250/. principal for 750. after I had been 
in that Company twenty-five years, being 
extraordinary advantages by the blessing 
of God.” p. 513, 

The 
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The origin of extemporaneous 

reaching in this country is thus given 
by Mr. Evelyn. 

“ The first Presbyter dissents from our 
discipline were introduced by the Jesuites 
order, about the 20 of Queene Eliz. a fa- 
mous Jesuite among them faining him- 
selfe a Protestant, and who was the first 
who began to pray extempory, and 
brought in that which they call’d, and are 
still so fond of, praying by the spirit.” 
p- 19. 

With respect to written and oral 
preaching, nothing is more easy of 
decision ; the impression arising from 
superior interest of manner, in the 
latter form, exeepted. If the object 
be simply to enforee matters already 
known and understood; prepared 
matter, or rather written speeches, 
are cold and inanimate, because the 
view is simply excitation of the feel- 
ings. If the subject be unknown, 
technical and unanticipated, wriltea 
data are at least necessary ; and it is 
most certain, that readiog, unless 
dramatically exhibited, is unattrac- 
tive, except where instruction, not 
amusement, is desired. It has been 
observed by Barristers, that the use of 
notes, in the manner of a brief, is 


the best method, because allowing 
room for debating extemporarily. 
But, in oral delivery, sense is sacri- 
ficed to the necessity of rounding pe- 
riods, and it requires able men to 
animate the matter by felicitous il- 


lustration. In truth, whenever high 
public speeches are made, the matter 
is not extemporaneous, only the de- 
livery ; such flow of matter never oc- 
curring, otherwise than in a case of 
strong feeling, or interest, which 
goads the ideas; of course the skele- 
ton is ready made; the muscular dra- 
pery is added, according to the ta- 
lents of the speaker. Add to this, 
that clerical education leans more to 
writing, than to speaking well. But, 
taking in view the acquired and ela- 
borate education of the Established 
Clergy, we think the suggestion of 
the Barrister to be one which recon- 
ciles all serious differences of opinion 
upon the subject. The view of the 
Jesuit, conceding the fact, was schism ; 
and he succeeded, of course, because, 
where a subject is a hobby, every 
novelty which feeds the feeling is as 
acceptable as a new luxury to an epi- 
cure. Add to this, that there are 
matters fit only for reading, or ora- 
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comme res i. Thus History is 
exclusively confined to the former 
—— if comprehension and re- 

ection are necessary adjuncts, which 
cannot reasonably be denied. 

The following extract may illus- 
trate the political effects of diminish- 
ing the circulating medium: 

** 3. Aug. [1696] the Bank lending the 
200,000/. to pay the army in Flanders that 
had done nothing against the Enemy, had 
so exhausted the treasure of the nation, 
that one could not have borrowed money 
under 14 or 15 p. c. on bills, or on Excht 
Tallies under 30 percent.” p. 56, 

A commentary on this p e 
would require a pamphlet. The o 
vious inference is, that the use of Pa- 
per tends Lo prevent extravagant rise 
of interest, and is an inestimable con- 
venience, as adapting the circulation 
to the actual wants of the Country. 
This we presume to be true, because 
all superfluous issues, according to 
Adam Smith, revert upon the issuers. 
At this present moment a very unfair 
feeling pervades the publick concern- 
ing the Bank of England, and the in- 
ference just made is a propds. We 
hold the Bank, in relation to the 
State, in the same light as we should 
a physician who can both prevent and 
cure consumption, The passage 
quoted also appears to us favourable 
to a legalized modus of interest, but, 
also showing that it would be impos- 
sible to support such a modus unless 
there was a paper circulation, because 
the necessities of the people would 
require money upon any terms. These 
are the opinions which occur to us 
upon a superficial view of the sub- 
ject; and more we cannot, nor ought 
to say, without an immense collection 
of data. We, therefore, only repeat, 
that a standard of interest and a pa- 
per circulation seem inseparable. 

We must all recollect the clamour 
of 1816, about the @ffects of cheap 
years, and to what causes it was 
erroneously ascribed. The following 
paragraph is therefore very instruc- 
tive. 

**1703. Corn and provisions so cheape, 
that the farmers are uvable to pay their 
rents.” p. 79. 

The maxims of commerce, on this 
point, are, that when the number of 
sellers exceeds that of the buyers, 
prices fall; when the buyers are more 
than the sellers, prices rise. In an 
article of universal demand, plenty 

alone 
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alone can occasion cheapness; and 
there being no cora-bill, and permis- 
sion of warehousing, prices fell, and 

ople economized. It is not recol- 
ected that persons who enter into 
business with capitals, do so not sim- 
ply to obtain a subsistevce, but to 
retire with a fortuné, and therefore 
will not spend their money, whea the 
returns are not commensurate with 
their object. Every capitalist of com- 
mon sense pursues thisrule. Expenses 
of every kind are curtailed. — It is 


not also considered, that excess of the 
stock produces an unnatural low 


rice. If general distress for money, 
like individual bankruptcy, produces 
sales below prime cost, as it did in 
farmers at war rents, other things must 
come down also. Government un- 
derstand this theory perfectly, and 
they find it imperiously necessary to 
prevent importation of foreign ma- 
sufactures, lest our own tradesmen 
should be undersold. When a Coun- 
try is advanced to-a certain stage of 
. population, the inhabitants leave 
agriculture, where labour is no longer 
a desideratum, and apply themselves 
to manufactures and commerce. Of 
course, they do not want to barter or 
exchange, but to vend. England and 
the other countries of Europe are 
arrived at this state, and are now a 
crowd jostling and mobbing to push 
forward their show-baskets, as at a 
fair. Manchester discontents, so far 
as they are unconnected with poli- 
ticks, rest on the same ground. The 
Weavers, who settled there fifty years 
ago, married and had families; these 
they brought up to the same trade. 
The masters dare not excced their ca- 
wee or the extent of the market. 

he workmen nevertheless increase 
beyond the means ofemploy. Europe, 
as its population augments, will more 
and more cramp the foreign com- 
merce, because it will have less to 
export, the home consumption in- 
creasing, and because it becomes an 
indispeusable duty, that the subjects 
of each state should have the utinost 
possible domestic resources. We there- 
fore conceive, that the increase of 
population naturally multiplies the 
pumber of sellers and manufacturers, 
and produces a competition, which 
the power of manufacturing in the 
best form caunot overcome. People 
cannot spare where there is not super- 
flu:ty, and the power of exporting is 
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impeded by the efforts at home for 
subsistence, it continually occasion- 
ing new improvements and luxuries 
to be offered to the rich. We have 
somewhat digressed on the subject, 
with which we commenced, but we 
have so done, under the hopes of 
having given a fair general outline 
of a natural course of things; and 
under a persuasion that slanderous 
writing and party writing are rather 
intended to create or confirm preju- 
dices than to illuminate or instruct. 

We must now conclude our ex- 
tracts, with one important remark 
concerning family pictures. 

boesrge painters not putting the 
names of the persons represented on 
their portraits, “ many excellent pieces 
come after a while to be dispersed 
among brokers and upholsterers.” 
p- 275. 

We cannot take our farewell of this 
very instructive and interesting work, 
without expressing the greatest sa- 
tisfaction at the maoner in which it 
has been edited by Mr. Bray, the 
truly venerable Historian of Surrey. 


72. The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of Tottenham High Cross, in the 
County of Middlesex ; comprising an Ac- 
count of the Manors, the Church, and 
other Miscellaneous Matter: to which is 
added, an Appendix, containing the late 
Henry Lord Colraine’s History of Tot- 
tenham, originally printed from the MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford; and 
the Rev. W. Bedwell’s Brief History of 
Tottenham, first printed in 1631, with 
the Antient Poem of The Tournament 
of Tottenham, with a Glossary: Selected 
from eminent Authors and authentic Do- 
cuments. By William Robinson, Gent. 
Sco. pp. 373. Printed for the Author ; 

’ and sold by Nichols and Son. 

WELL knowing thedifficulty which 
would attend the preparing a com- 
plete History of Middlesex, we have 
more than once expressed a wish lo 
see the more considerable Parishes in 
that opulent County severally under- 
taken by some competent Antiquary. 
Such an Historian has here undertaken 
Tottenham, a village abounding in 
rich materials for the purpose. 

** There are certain circumstances at- 
tending this Parish which not only invest 
it with a very peculiar interest in the eyes 
of its own inhabitants, but also recom- 
mend it to general attention. Its most 
antient records place it in the tenure of 
Kings and Princes; and passing through 

a suc- 
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a succession of families of the most ele- 
vated rank and consequence. At the time 
of the Norman invasion it was assigned to 
the Countess Judith, the niece of the Con- 
queror himself. It subsequently came 
into the bands of the’ Kings of Scotland, 
who erected a castle upon it, and made 
it their own residence. It afterwards de- 
volved successively to several distinguish - 
ed Noblemen, in whose families it conti- 
nued till a very recent period. 

** From the high station and great wealth 
of the different possessors of this Parish 
it might reasonably be presumed that it 
must have enjoyed many local distinc- 
tions. These are now deservedly become 
the object of antiquarian research ; and 
though some of them have almost totally 
diappeared under the ravages of time and 
the no less destructive hand of modern 
taste ; yet sufficient vestiges may still be 
traced of the antient magnificence of Tot- 
tenham to gratify with no ordinary por- 
tion of delight the mind of those who 
love to ruminate on men and things long 
since passed away. 

“ In framing the present Work I have 
given entire ‘ Bedwell’s History of Tot- 
tenham,’ first privted in 1651, together 
with ‘the MS. of the late Henry Lord 
Coleraine;’ aud have added extracts from 
such other Authors, as I found to my 
purpose, as well as the very antient Poem 
of the ‘ Tournament of Tottenham.’ On 
the more modern points of history I have 
been enabled to add much new matter, 
partly from my own knowledge and re- 
searches, and partly from the kind com- 
munications of friends.” 


The following paragraph appears 
to be a subject of just regret : 

“TI could have wished,” says our Au- 
thor, “to give further accounts of the 
Charities; but I was not able to gain 
access to mauy documents that would 


have assisted me. The time perhaps may 
not be distant, whem it shall be found ex- 
pedient to look into the state of the Cha- 
ritable Institutions within this Parish.”— 
“ By the Act of 58 George III, cap. 91, 
power is given to his Majesty to appoint 
Commissioners, who are empowered to 
examine into and mvestigate the amount, 
nature, and application of all estates and 
funds, and the produce thereof destined 
or intended to be applied to the purpose 
of educating the poor of England and 
Wales, and to examine and investigate 
all breaches of trust, irregularities, frauds 
aad abuses, or supposed abuses or mis- 
conduct as to the management, appro- 
priation, non-appropriation, or misappro- 
priation of such estates and funds, &c.” 
But, hoping this does not apply 
to Tottenham, we turo with plea- 
Gent. Mac, November, 1819. 
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sure to the more checring character- 
istics of the History; which is well 
digested, and has the advantage of 
being embellished with XIX beanti- 
ful plates; respecting which Mr. Ro- 
binson says, 

“It never was my intention to orna- 
ment this volume so highly, as it is now 
done, The Survey, from which the Map 
of the Parish is engraved, cost alone more 
money than all this edition will produce. 
It was taken by Mr. Wyburd about the 
the year 1798. My friends have favbured 
me with this and many other drawings; 
and I have cheerfully sent them to the 
engraver, pleased with the opportunity of 
thus embellishing my pages. If my fee- 
ble efforts should prove-beneficial or even 
agreeable to the Parish at large, I shall 
esteem myself amply compensated for my 
time and trouble. 

** After deducting the expenses attend- 
ing the publication of this Work, the re- 
maining Copies will be delivered into the 
hands of the Rev. T. Roberts who has ob- 
ligingly offered to dispose of them; and 
the produce will be appropriated to the 
support of ‘ the Boys’ Sunday School in 
this Parish,’ ” 


We had scarcely finished the pe- 
rusal of this Volume, when we were 
agreeably surprized by a similar 
production by the same Author, 
** The History of Edmonton ;” which 
we shall take an early opportunity of 
introducing to our Readers; and this, 
we are informed, is to be followed by 
a new History of * Stoke Newing- 
ton,” for which an excellent founda- 
tion was laid, in 1783, in the “ Bib- 
liotheca’ Topographica Britannica,” 
No. IX. and XIV. by a truly respect- 
able Antiquary, at that time an inha- 
bitant of Newington, but now resident 
at St. Alban’s. 

It isto be hoped that so good an 
example will be followed by some 
competent inhabitant of the neigh- 
bouring large parishes of Hackney, 
Hornsey, and Stepney, with their re- 
spective hamlets. 

The History of Enfield is also very 
desirable; and for that parish con- 
siderable assistance might be obtained 
amongst the ample stores bequeathed 
to the Bodleian Library, by the late 
worthy and benevolent Ornament of 
Enfield, Richard Gough, esq. 


73. The Tourist’s Companion; being a 
concise Description and History of Ripon, 
Studiey Park, Fountain’s Abbey, Hack- 
fail, Brimham Cragzs, Newby Hall, Bo- 

roughbridge 
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roughbrjdge, Aldborough, Knaresbo- 
‘roligh, Pluatpton, Harrogate, Hare- 
wood House, and Bolton Priory; t- 
tended as a Guide to Persons visiting those 
Places. Tillusirated with Wood Cuts and 
a Ground Plan of Fountains Abbey. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 8x0. 
pp. 114. Longman and Co. 

A pleasing and useful Companion 
to Visitors of all or any of the places 
detailed in the Title-page. Take for 
example one short specimen: 


“* Harewood House, the seat of the Earl 
of Harewood, is 8 miles from Leeds, 8 from 
Harrowgate, and 10 from Knaresborough. 
This magnificent and justly-admired man- 
sion was built by the late Mr. John Mus- 
champ, of Harewood, under the directions 
of Mr. Adams of London, and Mr, Carr of 
York. The foundation was laid in March 
1759, by the late Lord Harewood, whose 
father Henry Lascelles, Esq. purchased 
the estate in 1739, of the trustees of the 
late Jolin Boulter, Esq. It is situated on 
the top of a hill fronting to the South, and 
commanding ‘a rch home view, over 
fields and woods, with oue slight excep- 
tion, nearly all his own.’ This, says Dr. 
Whitaker, ‘is a fortunate place, blessed 
with much natural beauty and fertility, 
and in the compass of a country village, 
with uearly an entire though dismantled 
Castle, a modern palace surrounded by a 
wide extent of pleasure grounds and plan- 
tations, and a Parish Church filled with 
unmutilated sculptures of the 14th and 
15th centuries.’ 

“The whole length of the building is 
248 feet 6 inches, and the width 84 feet, 
consisting of a centre. and two wings, dis- 
playing all the richness of Corinthian Ar- 
chitecture. The apartments are numer- 
ous and large, and finished in the first 
style of elegance, and with great taste. 
The ceilings are, many of them, richly 
ornamented from designs of Rebecci and 
others; and the whole of this princely 
mansion is fitted up with so much costly 
elegance, yet usefulness evidently united, 
that no elaborate description can do it 
justice.” 


This beautiful mansion, through the 
liberality of the noble Proprietor, may 
be viewed every Saturday, from 11 
till 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 


14, Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, &. With Reflections on 
Prayer. By Hannah More.  8v0. 
Cadell and Davies. 

THE renewed satisfaction we have 
experienced at being again invited to 
the intellectual banquet which this re- 
fined Champion of Christian Truth 
has again set before us, demands our 
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most respectful veneration—and we 
sincerely rejoice to find, by the vigour 
and accuracy which dignify the pages 
of this little work, that there are 
some plants of our native soil which 
in the autumn of their existence do 
not yet shew any evidence of decline. 

Her preface, asa polished vestibule, 
introduces us to the more elaborate de- 
coration of the temple—well selected 
and judiciously proportioned-—in no 
compartment weak or left unfinished, 
and in solidity or beauty, neither la- 
boured nor frivolous. 

Shelaments,with to us very congenial 
sensations, the unwise practices of mo- 
dern fashionable absences from home, 
and marks their severe and almost 
fatal consequences; to which we have 
no hesitation in subjoining, that much 
of the present murmurs of the people, 
and their want of employment, are to 
be ascribed ; for we have found that 
no less than 30,000 English persons 
were residing lastautumn in Paris; and 
each of them spending not less than 
10/. per week, without any immediate 
design of departure—if they remained 
there one month this sum amounted 
to 300,000/.; if they remained for 
one quarter of a year they injured 
the trade and manufactures, and all 
the other domestic employments in- 
cident to their station at home, to 
the enormous amount of 3,600,000/. 
It was proverbial that they kept the 
shops of Paris alive—and inasmuch as 
this was true, so did our shops iu 
London languish into bankruptcy, 
and beggary, and profligate idleness! 
There is nothing left for them now 
than to return, and to sell all that 
they have and give to the poor—the 
condition of many of whom is of their 
owncrealion!—But Mrs.Hannah More 
offers other reasons for discontinu- 
ing the desertion of national welfare ; 
for which we must refer to the pre- 
face itself. 

*“* The Sxetcues,” as she modestly 
calls them, are portraits well drawn, 
with the discriminating hand of a mis- 
tress in ber art—her bolder features re- 
mind us of the chisel of Phidias, while 
in her more refined attitudes she 
seems to have borrowed the finishing 
hand of Canova. In these remarks 
we more particularly allude to her 
*“* Foreign Sketches,’”— where her 
** associations,” and the well.contrast- 
ed “* French and English opinions of 
the Society of each, exemplify the 

' fulness 
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fulness of her taste and judgment.— 
Her “ Domestic Sketches” will also 
be read with equal gratification by 
every one accustomed to love the 
delineations of merit and truth,— 
and the “ Reflections on Prayer,” so 
consonant with Revelation, and so en- 
couraging. to “the hope that is in 
us,” will be read with pious joy in 
the retirement of every contempla- 
tive Christian; and wil! afford him 
in every vicissitude of adversity, the 
most grateful consolation :—we there- 
fere commit this little work, valu- 
able as useful, to the care and pre- 
servation of all ranks of society, and 
of all ages of Readers; it will ani- 
mate the careless; it will improve 
the good, it will preserve the politi- 
cal welfare of our Country, repress 
the over ardent, aud caution the 
steady and secure. 

In the second part of this work 
every powerful reasoning is advanced 
against the recent secession of cer- 
tain ladies; and in its course we meet 
with the following truth : 


** But if men come to the perusal of the 
Bible with certain prepossessions of their 
own, instead of a fervent and sincere de- 
sire afier Divine Truth ; if instead of get- 
ting their obliquities rectified by trying 
them by this straight line till it fits their 
own crooked opinions; if they are deter- 
mined to make between them a conformity 
which they do not jind, they are not far 
from concluding that they have found it, 
By such means a very little knowledge and 
a great deal of presumption has been the 
ground-work of many a novel and perni- 
cious system.” p. 153, 


She takes a favourable opportunity 
of mentioning the female Howard of 
these days with due respect. 

In the Chapter on Unxprojitable 
Reading, we recoguised the spirit of 
the same vigorous insight into the 
manners of the religion of the fashiou- 
able world which we have before had 
occasion to praise; and in which her 
allusions are far more intelligible than 
her meaning appears to us in her 
preceding remarks on auricular con- 
fession.—Her smartness and shrewd 
observations on the Borderers are 
very clear; but we have never felt 
that she succeeds in this style as in 
her grave and more didactic method 
of reasoning. We give our hearty 
assent to the following remark : 

“The struggle between the claims of 
the world and casual convictions is far 
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from being a happy state. The flaitery 
which delights, misleads; the diversions 
which amuse, will not console; the pro- 
spect which promises, disappoints,”— 
** Let not those powers which were meant 
to fit you, not only for the society of an- 
gels, but for the vision of God, be any 
longer wasted on objects the most frivolous, 
on things which at least must end when this 


‘world ends.” p. 272, ‘ 


We must reserve our remarks o 
the Second Part of her work “ On 
Prayer,” till another month. A. H.. 

' ( To be continued. ) 


15. A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
of the Royal Humane Society, in Christ 
Church, Surrey, on Sunday, the 28th of 
March 1819. By the Right Rev. Jacob 
Mountain, D. D. Lord Bishop of Quebec. 
8vo. pp. 32. Rivingtons. 


THIS very excellent Sermon, from 
1 Peter ii. 21. we most warmly 
recommend as, in our opivion, a 
standard for sermon composition. It 
observes a happy medium between 
the declamatory froth of the Evange- 
lical form, and the inanimate dryness 
of argumentative Orthodoxy. The 
matter consists of ** Thoughts that 
breathe, and words that burn,” pro- 
perly attempered by episcopal gra- 
vity: aud we envy the felicity of 
those who had the guod fortune to 
hear such a discourse, from the vos 
viva of the Right Reverend Orator. 


76. The Anti-Deist ; being a Vindication 
of the Bible, in Answer to the publication 
called ** The Deist :” containing also a 
Refutation of the erroncous Opinions held 
forth in “* The Age of Reason ;” and in 
a recent publication, entitled, ** Researches 
on Antient Kingdoms.” By John Bel- 
lamy, Author of the New Translation of 
the Bible from the Original Hebrew. 8vo. 
pp. 99. 

WE have been told, that, if the 
weather happens to be good, the ma- 
riners of the Leith smacks will steer 
their vessels into rough water, in order 
that by the roll of the ship the passen- 
gers may be made sick, and thus re- 
sign their baskets of provisions to the 
cunning crew. That we may not be 
drawn into a scrape like this, we 
shall only say, that Mr. Bellamy's 
publication is intended to show, that 
Infidels have derived considerable ad- 
vantages from erroneous versions of 
the text (as Mr. B. affirms) in our 
authorized translations of the Bible. 
Videring ii, quibus placeat. 

771. A 
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"4%. A Chronological Histury of North 
Eastern Voyages of Discovery, and of the 
Early Eastern Navigations of the Rus- 
sians. By Capiain James Burney, 
F.R.S. Payne and Foss. 

IN vol. LXXXVI. ii. pp. 50, 242, 
we gave an account of Capt. Burney’s 
Voyages in the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean. Since then the Captain has 
published a Chronological History of 
Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea, at the end of which he alluded 
to an opinion formerly expressed by 
him that the Discoveries of the Rus- 
sians might form a Supplement to 
his General History. But he found it 
necessary to abandon his design, be- 
cause he was not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the Russian language, and 
because the early expeditions of the 
Russians in the Eastern Sea have but 
little connexion with the early Dis- 
coveries made by other nations. For 
these and other reasons, he formed 
the ‘determination, and we think ju- 
diciously, to give his History of the 
North-eastern Voyages of Discovery 
and of the early Eastern Navigation 
of the Russians, as a distinct work. 

So much having been performed, 
and written with respect to a North- 
eastern and Western passage, and Mr. 
Burney having lately printed his own 
Memoir of the Geography of the 
North Eastern part of Asia (from the 
Philosophical Transactions) *, and 
having embodied in the present work, 
Captain Cook’s Voyages to the North- 
west coast of America, and through 
Bering’s Straits, publishes his present 
History, we apprehend, at a very fa- 
vourable juncture ; and, from what ap- 

ears inthe narrative, it is given, not 

astily, but after some personal ob- 
servation, and well-digested reflection. 

From au inspection of the contents 
of the present volume it will appear, 
that it involves much general and cu- 
rious matter, and that, at the same 
time, from the nature of the investi- 
gation of Russian Discoveries, it has 
of necessity a strong bearing on the 
question relating to a Northern pas- 
sage. Caplain Burney expresses his 
opinion in his memoir, read before 
the Society, Dec. 11,° 1817, that 
*‘there does not exist any satisfac- 
tory proof of a separation of Ame- 
rica and Asia, that Asia aod America 





* See it copied into our vol. LXXXVIIL. 
j. pp. 302, 401, 
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are contiguous, parts of one and the 
same Continent.” And he observes, 
that his opioion “was not newly form- 
ed, but one that was impressed on 
other persons as well as himself, by 
circumstances witnessed when in the 
sea to the North of Bering’s Strait 
with Capt. Cook in his last voyage.” 
As many observations in barmony 
with these sentiments occur io this 
volume (though the contrary opinion 
is now held by many) it may be ex- 
pected, that the strongest arguments 
that can be produced in favour of 
Capt. Burney’s opinion will be brought 
forward and illustrated in the pre- 
sent pages. 

With respect to land Northward, 
when in North Lat. 70° 29’, Long. 161° 
42’ West, he observes, 

** We plied to the Westward, making 
short boards between the ice and the land. 
Frequent flocks of wild ducks and geese 
were seen, and noticed to be directing 
their flight to the South. Captain Cock 
demands, ‘ Does not this indicate that 
there must be land to the North where 
these birds find shelter in the proper sea- 
son to breed, and from whence they were 
now retarping to a warmer climate ??” 


This is the first of a number of 
circumstances noticed, all tending to 
the same point; he produces those 
circumstances at large. This opinion, 
however, is delivered only in the form 
of a conjecture. He inclines to the 
general belief at present, that if a 
navigable Northern passage shall ever 
be found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, the entrance into the 
Pacific will be through Bering’s Strait. 
Wershall not enter on a critical exa- 
mination of these points. 

We present our Readers, as a spe- 
cimen, with the following account of 
the ** Invasion of Kamtschatka; and 
of Evidence collected concerning the 
Discovery of Lands in the Icy Sea:” 

“ It is said, that the Russians first heard 
of Kamtschatka about 1690; but it is 
more probable, that they received notice 
of it immediately on their establishing 
themselves on the Avadir. We find them 
at that time extending their enterprizes 
Southward towards the Penschinska; but 
no expedition along the outer coast, South- 
ward, was undertaken by them till the 
year 1696, when a troop of 16 Kossaks 
travelled in that direction, not quite so 
far as to the river since named the River 
of Kamtschatka. They plundered some 
of the Northern Kamtschadale villages 
under the name of exacting tribute, and 

returned 
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returned to the Addirsk,. Among the 
things taken by them from the Kamtscha- 
dales, were ‘ writings in an unknown lan- 
guage,’ afterwards ascertained to be Ja- 
panese.—The following year 1697, Wolo- 
dimer Atlassow, a Kossak officer, under- 
took, and was employed by the Jakutyk 
Government, to conquet Kamtschatka, 
He departed from Jakutyk with a few fol- 
lowers, gaining first to the Kobyma, and 
thence over land to the Anadir. A re- 
port made by him of his expedition was 
taken down in writing before one of the 
tribunals at Moscow. He was four weeks 
making his journey from the Kolyma to 
the Anadir, but it was usually perform- 
ed in three. He remarks, ‘ that between 
the Kolyma and the Anadir there are two 
promontories or great capes, called the 
Tschalatakoi Nos, and the Nos Anadir- 
skoi; that both these capes cannot be 
doubled by any vessel, because in sum- 
mer the Western coast of the first is 
barred with floating ice, and in winter, 
the sea there is frozen ; whilst at the se- 
cond, which is towards the Anadirsk, the 
sea is clear and withoutice. At the Ana- 
dirsk Fort, Atlassow was reinforced with 
60 Kossaks and a number of volunteers, 
Against this force the Kamtschadales could 
make no resistance, Atlassow describes 
Kamtschadales to be smaller in stature 
than the inhabitants of the cuuntries 
Northward of them, having great beards 
and small faces. They lived under 
ground in winter, and during the summer 
months in cabins elevated above the 
ground on posts to which they ascended 
by ladders. They kept animal food bu- 
ried under leaves and earth, till it was 
quite putrid: they cooked it with water 
in earthen or wooden vessels, by putting 
in red hot stones. ‘ Their cookery,’ Ala- 
sow says, ‘smelt so strong that a Russian 
could vot support the odour? 

“The Russian Government in Europe 
had hitherto taken little iuterest in the af- 
fairs of the remote eastern provinces ; but 
after the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Czar, Peter the Great, found 
leisure to bestow attention on this part of 
his dominions, and sent directions to the 
Governor of Jakutyk, to prosecute the 
discovery of the lands in the Icy Sea; 
and to collect information concerning the 
country of Kamtschatka, and the disco- 
veries which had been made in times past. 
In consequence of these orders, many in- 
dividuals who had made voyages were 
examined, and their depositions taken 
down in writing ; by which much curious 
matter has been preserved. Most of the 
examinations thus taken were lodged in 
the Chancery of Jakutyk, and some years 
afterwards were submitted to the inspec- 
tion of Professor Muller. The earliest of 
the depositions noticed in Muller’s History, 
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is one which was made by a Kossak vamed 
Nikiphor Malgin, and relates to lands in 
the Icy Sea. The reports concerning those 
lands had fallen into disrepute, in conse- 
quence of some vessels having been dri- 
ven to a considerable distance from the 
coast of the Continent in navigating be- 
tween the Lena and the Kolyma, without 
any person in them seeing land to the 
North. Nikiphor Malgin, however, affirm- 
ed, that some time between 1667 and 
1675, in sailing from the River Lena 
to the River Kolyma, he had seen an island 
to the Norih. Also, that after he arrived 
atthe Kolyma, a merchant there, named 
Jacob Wiaetka, related to him and to 
others, that formerly he had sailed from 
the Lena in company with nine vessels 
for the Kolyma, three of which vessels 
were driveu to this island, and some of the 
men belonging to them had landed, who 
saw there marks of the hoofs of unknown 
animals, but no human inhabitant ; and 
that these three vessels afterwards arrived 
safe in the Kolyma. A person named 
Michailo Nafetkin deposed, that in or 
about 1702, being out at sea between the 
entrances of the River Kolyma and Indi- 
gitka, he had seen land to the North, and 
that Danils Monasterskoi, a pilot who was 
on board the same vessel with him said, 
that this land joined to land opposite to 
Kamschatka, Several other reports con- 
cerning lands in the Icy Sea, which it 
would be useless to mention here, are 
found in the information collected by these 
enquiries and examinations,” 

It may be expected that a Work 
like the present will be more parti- 
cularly adapted to naval readers; and 
that the waval jangnage, some part 
of it more particularly being derived 
from the Captain’s own Journal when 
at sea, will be, as being perfectly na- 
tural, more particularly agreeable to 
them. As to its general character, 
though the Author does not affect a 
flowery or splendid composition (nur 
would such have been adapted to his 
subject) the style is uniformly neat, 
correct, and agreeable. What relates 
to the general extension of the Rus- 
sian Empire, to the beginning of the 
intercourse of the Russians with the 
Chinese, and to Captain Cook’s Voy- 
ages, there is throughout sufficient 
novelty and variety to rénder the 
Work both amusing aad instructive 
to general Readers. 


78. Gogmagog Hall, or, The Philosophical 
Lord and the Governess. By the Author 
of * Prodigious!! or, Childe Padie in 
London.” In 3 volumes Svo. Whitta- 


ker, 1819. 
THE 
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THE Author of this entertaining 
Novel has endeavoured to impress 
religious and moral sentiments, with- 
out the sermon-form of school-books. 
He certainly is entitled to the praise 
and the usefulness of inculcating ex- 
celient lessons, whether in the view 
of Reason, or its sister of higher rank. 
The forte of the Author, however, is 
Comedy ; and though we are of opi- 
nion, that there is a coarseness in 
broad humour, more fit for the cari- 
cature and the Drama, than the Closet, 
we own that we have been upon the 
whole much pleased. We must, 
however, venture upon some re- 
marks, applicable both to the serious 
and ludicrous parts. Without any 
disrespect to a virtuous philauthro- 
pic philosophical sect, we do not 
think that there is more probity and 
piety in the family of a Quaker, 
than in that of a dignified Clergy- 
man; and we are certain, that there 
is in the former a conventicle gloom, 
which is very repelling ; nor can we 
view in any other light the ungraceful 
address, theeing and friending, and 
(so far as concern the male sex at 
Jeast) a disfiguring costume. With 
this exception, and of ungraceful 
foot-racing among girls, we respect 
with our Author the benevolent friend 
Ephraim, and his lovely maiden lily, 
Ellen Capper.—In the ludicrous part, 
we most admire Lord Famble; the 
driving.and boxing Lord. We appre- 
hend, however, that the Author knows 
less of Tattersali’s, than even our- 
selves. We have been always used 
to the saddle; and have driven a pair 
of horses occasionally with much 
pleasure, but we never understood, 
that the Bristol mail coachman was 
the first whip in the kingdom; on the 
contrary we have heard, that the 
palm is contested between the Re- 
gent's honorary titled Coachman and 
Mr. Matthews the comedian. Nei- 
ther do we think that the power to 
whip off a fly from the ear of the 
off-leader upon the long-trot is a pro- 
per test of the merit of driving. This 
we have always thought to consist in 
two points—making every horse do 
his duty, and keeping them in any 
track at command. Horse-flesh is a 
dear thing, aud driving well an essen- 
tial thing; and as one affects our 
purse, and the other our bones, we 
beg to edify this Author and our 
Readers with some short useful ad- 
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vice.—In driving a stage-coach, where 
the horses have tons in weight be- 
hind them, every horse must be 
made to do his duty. This is not 
always an easy matter. We once 
drove a pair of horses, an old mare, 
and a young horse, matched for pat- 
tern. The former, wherever there 
was any bearing on the collar, would 
throw all the burden upon the latter. 
She was therefore to be whipped up 
to her duty. Gentlemen’s carriages 
hang twelve hundred, or more, with- — 
out passengers, and therefore the 
stage-coach rule applies to them in 
general. But this is not the case 
with curricles; they are no more 
than wheel-barrows at the horses’ 
heels, and the object there is a strict 
military obedience in the quadrupeds, 
We know an instance of a phaeton, 
driven twelve times in a circle, where 
there was not a second rut made. 

In all such carriages, therefore, the 
discipline of the horses is of the first 
moment. This we have said for pure- 
ly good purposes; and, for the same 
useful warning, we beg to inform our 
elderly Readers, that there is a beastly 
practice in use among our whips, 
called “* Pickling a wig.” Itis “* the 
ingenious injection of a quantity of 
tobaccoed saliva, in a sidelong ope- 
ration upon the cauliflower head- 
covering of any venerable person, 
walking upon the footpath.” We have 
heard, that some of our four-in-hand 
fanaticks have had a tooth drawn, 
and received lessons for instruc- 
tion in this disgraceful fun, as it 
has been unjustly denominated: and 
we are happy in an opportunity of 
exposing it, because it ouly requires a 
little caution and distance to avoid it. 

We beg further to suggest to our 
Author, that “ speaking evil of dig- 
nities” is not a sin committed in high 
life; and therefore wish him in fu- 
ture to avoid cross-readings. We 
speak this in regard; for, with the 
exception of one or two tedious dia- 
logues, the book is a good exposure 
of folly in an entertaining form ; aod, 
with a little more refinement and de- 
licacy, the Author may obtain a first- 
rank amoug our Novelists. 


79. Hints on the Sources of Happiness ; 
Addressed to her Children by a Mother. 
duthor of ** Always Happy,” Ke. 2 vo- 
lumes,12mo. Longman and Co. 


IT has been justly observed, that 
happiness depends more on the a 
an 
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and tem t of our minds than 
on the circumstances in which we may 
be placed, and consists rather in a 
disposition to be pleased, than in the 
possession of the means from which 

leasure is to be derived. Mao in 
his present state is so constituted, that 
he cannot endure an unioterrupted 
course of enjoyment ; deprive him of 
the motives to exertion, and he will 
lose all relish for the good which 
should be its reward; exempt him 
from the necessity of encounterin 
fatigue, and he will cease to fio 
solace in repose; lavish on him all 
the boons of nature, heightened by 
the refinements of art, and he will 
still sigh for some gratification which 
has not yet been attained, and which 
perhaps is unattainable. Among those 
who possess the united advantages of 
rank, fortune, aod high intellectual 
endowments, how many are there to 
whom that exalted state has proved 
to be a mere pre-eminence in wretch- 
edness; who have passed over the 
wide range of pleasure till it has be- 
come a were routine; who oppressed 
with ennui and dead to sympathy, 
*« view, undelighted, all delight,” and 
are disposed, like Hamlet, to regard 
“this goodly frame, the earth, as a 
sterile promontory, and the brave 
o’erhanging firmament as a fou! and 
pestilent congregation of vapours.” 
When it is seen that men canvot be 
happy who have the amplest means 
of being so, how popular, yet how 
fallacious is the influence, that there 
is no happiness in the world. For, 
it is the miod’s disease which induces 
those favourites of fortune to con- 
sider their own sphere of existence 
as joyless, and that of their fellow- 
mortals beneath them as-utterly mi- 
serable. Compare such a case of 
morbid apathy with that of the low- 
liest rustic, who gifted only with the 
ordinary functions of life, revives to 
a keener relish of its blessings after 
a temporary privation of health: 

The meanest flowret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common san, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 

It cannot be denied that in the 
sensation here indicated there is hap- 
piness, and though it may be regarded 
as accidental and transitory, yet it is 
a fair type of that which may be per- 
manentiy secured by a due exercise 
of our redson, and a just controul 
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over our appetites and passions. The 
truth is, and it is a truth which the 
amiable author of the work before 
us has very clearly demonstrated, that 
to every condition of life there are 
certain duties attached, on the dis- 
charge of which chiefly depends the 
happiness that is to be expected in 
such condition. Health cannot be 
preserved without temperance ; peace 
of mind cannot be attained without 
piety and integrity ; and competence 
can neither be acquired nor preserved 
without a careful and prudent adap- 
tation of means to ends. These duties 
therefore are paramount and indis- 
pensible in all changes of state or 
circumstance, and they become more 
difficult of practice in proportion to 
the strength of the temptations which 
contravene them. Hence, it should 
seem, that a state of opulence is to a 
certain degree unfavourable to hap- 
piness, because duty necessarily im- 
plies a restraint on that freedom of 
the will which is one of its primary 
requisiles. But it is on the complete 
subjection of our inclinations to 
our duties that the present writer 
insists, as preparatory to the opera- 
tion of her system, aud it is only when 
that subjection has been completed 
and confirmed by habit, that the 
suurces of happiness which she re- 
veals to us, are available. These 
sources, which in justifying the ways 
of God to man,. she shews to be 
more numerous and abundant than 
those of misery, are arranged in two 
classes; the first of which compre- 
hends the blessings distributed by the 
Almighty Parent to his creatures, 
throughout the great volume of na- 
ture; and the second includes thuse 
enjoyments which he permits aad 
sauctions in a state of society estab- 
lished and regulated acco:ding to his 
immutable laws, 

We have not space to follow the 
Author through the beautiful series 
of speculations in which she developes 
her theory, and must therefore re- 
fer to the work itself as well wor- 
thy the attention of our juvenile 
readers, from the sound principles 
which it inculcates, and the just and 
luminous views: of Nature which it 
exhibits. 


80. An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of 
Tuberculated Accretions of Serous Mem- 
branes, and the origin of Tabercles and 

Tumours 
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Tumours in the different Textures of the 

. Withee Engravings... By John» 
Baron, M. D. Physician to the General 
Infirmary at Gloucester. pp. 307. Long- 
man and Co. 

IF we put out of the question Dr. 
Armstrong’s invaluable Pathology of 
Typhus, this is one of the most im- 
portant works for which the Medi- 
cal world is indebted, since Baillie’s 
Morbid Anatomy. We rise from it, 
fully persuaded, that it sheds a brii- 
liant and permanent light upon a 
very dimly-investigated, though not 
quite solitary track of medical science; 
one in which many have seemingly 
bewildered themselves, but none have 
come forth as this Author, with fixed 
evidences of having found what he 
sought. Almost he alone has been 
destined to mature a series of ineffec- 
tual speculations among medical phi- 
losophers, from Boerhaave, De Haen, 
and the enquirers into the absorbent 
system, up to the Homes, Abernethys, 
Farres, and Adamses of the present 
century. 

The hypothetical suggestions of 
false speculations seem to have been 
rigidly suppressed, and the theoreti- 
cal exposition of realities, in a mass 
of morbid dissections, to have been 
Jong premeditated before annuncia- 
tion. 

It will appear to the credulous like 
placing the elephant upon the tor- 
tuise, when they learn that the tu- 
bercle is a transformation of that 
ponerse of human organization, the 

ydaled. 

Enlarging occasionally from the 
‘** magnitude of a pin’s head,” to that 
of a “* goose’s egg,” its hydatical ex- 
istence commonly finds ils percat 
form surrounding obstruction. Hav- 
ing disfunctionized the only channel 
of removal (the absorbents) it sel- 
dom separates, but commences the 
metempsychosis into solid tubercular 
structures. This explains.the geue- 
ration in most instances of carcino- 
matous, encysted tumour, tubercu- 
lar pthysis, &c. It aims a hard 
blow, though perhaps not quite a 
fatal one, at the inflammatory theory. 
For the hydatical history Dr. Baron is 
greatly indebted to the admirable Dr. 
Jenner, by this discovery rendered 
sti!! more admirable. A mind of me- 
diocrity would have rejected the first 
conception, as wild, but the disco- 
vering mind, with instinctive tenacity, 
has an irresistible belicf of the exist- 
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ence of those relations which finally 
consummate the whole. , 


81. Cases in Surgery: On:the\Malforma- 
tion and. Diseases of the Head 3 illustrat- 
ed with Etchings. By William Wadd, 
Esq. F. LS. Surgeon Extraordinary. to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
&e. Ke. 4to. pp. 21; and XI. Plates, 


Callow. 


THIS publication affords an addi- 
tional proof, not only of the great 
skill and industry of Mr. Wadd im his 
proper profession, but of the ability 
also displayed in the performance of 
the admirable Etchings. (See our vols, 
LXXXVI.i..240. LXXXVIIL ii. 617.) 

The present little volume ig the 
more acceptable, as ‘ the Pathology 
of the Brain is not only the most in- 
teresting, but perhaps is the most 
defective branch of medical science.” 


82. The Duty and Rewards of Industry 
considered. By the Kev. Isaac Barrow, 
D. D. formerly Master of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Now first. separately 
published. pp. 184. Wetton and Jarvis. 
WE are glad to see these excellent 

Discourses thus brought forward as a 

separate publication in a neat and 

commodious form. 

“ Their distinguished merit has egtitled 
them to a place among the Select Ser- 
mons of the Author Jately published by 
the University of Oxford: and surely it 
May not unreasonably be expected that 
a wide circulation of them will tend to 
confirm and increase, in well-disposed 
minds, the influence of Industry, ‘ the mo- 
ther, the nurse, and the guardian of all 
virtues,’ and even infuse some portion of 
her spirit where unhappily it may not al- 
ready prevail. A farther good may pos- 
sibly arise: the manner dm which the sub- 
ject is treated may induce the ‘Reader to 
cultivate an acquaintance with other Dis- 
courses of the Author, from. an attentive 
perusal of which he cannot rise, without 
advantage and improvement.” 


he present Editor has judiciously 
simplified the work, and adapted it to 
general use, by omitting the scrip- 
tural authorities, and occasional quo- 
tations from Greek and Latin authors. 


** The substance of the passages re- 
ferred to, if not the very mode of expres- 
sion, is in all cases adopted by the Au- 
thor; and to have inserted them in this 
manual, might probably have had the ef- 
fect of deterring some classes of readers 
from a perusal of it, and by others might 
have been considered, for any practical 
purpose, as unnecessarily encumbering 
the text.” 

83, A 
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83. A Sermon, preached al yt mw 
of the Chapel Jor the Blind at 
Liverpool, on Wednesday, October 6, 
1819. By George Henry Law, D. D. 
F.R. & A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Published at the request of the Committee. 
4to. pp. 21. Cruikshank, Liverpool. 
IT is delightful to see this worthy 

Prelate thus actively employed in a 
“labour of love,” so congenial to 
his own benevolence. It is needless 
to add, that the Discourse (from 1 
Kings viii. 18.) was excellent, and the 
result of it highly beneficial to the 
Charitable [nstitution; the object of 
which is not merely to relieve the 
temporal wants of a peculiarly dis- 
tressed part of the community, but 
to provide also for their spiritual 
comfort and instruction. 

** To the credit of the inhabitants of this 
distinguished town, be it mentioned, that 
4271. 9s. 9d. were collected at the Church 
doors, after the Sermon preached on lay- 
ing the Foundation Stone of this Chapel, 
and 3012. 5s, at the opening of it.”—* Be- 
fore the building of this Chapel for the 
Blind Asylum, six new Churches, since 
the Author’s accession to the See of Ches- 
ter, had been consecrated by bim in Li- 
verpool, and its immediate vicinity ; and 
an additional Parish Church is at this time 
nearly completed, at an expence to the 
parish, of at least 20,000/.” 


84. The Duties of Christians towards 
Deists: A Sermon, preached at the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Parliament-court, Ail- 
lery-lane, Bishopsgate-street, on Sun- 
day, October 24, 1819, on occasion of 
the recent Prosecution of Mr. Carlile, 
for the re-publication of ** Paine’s Age 
of Reason.” By W. J. Fox. 8vo. pp. 48. 
IN a long and querulous Preface, 

in which the Judge, the Counsel, and 

the Juries, on two recent Trials in 

Guild-hall, are not much indebted to 

Mr. Fox for left-handed compliments, 

the Preacher informs us, that 
** On the Sunday preceding the trial of 

Mr. Carlile for the publication of Paine’s 

Age of Reason, having occasion to dis- 

course on the account of the persecution 

of Paul and S:las at Philippi, | made 
the following allusion to what [ could not 
but consider as an imitation of the op- 
posers of Christianity in that transaction: 

And here I must be allowed to digress for 

a moment, to lament that the Christian 

name should have been sullied, stained, 

bloodily stained with the foulest enormity 

of Paganism and Imposture; and that 

even here, in this boasted land of liberty, 

and now, io the ninetecnth centory, there 
Gawr. Mac. November, 1819. 
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should be Christian tribunals to whose bar 
the Unbeliever may be summoned to ex- 
piate his want of faith, by pains and pe- 
nalties, fine and imprisonment. The very 
fact is a libel on Christianity, and founded 
on a principle against which every one 
who values the character of his religion in 
the eyes of rational meu should solemnly 
protest.” 

Mr. Fox then endeavours to prove, 
that Carlile ought not to have been 
prosecuted ; that he bad committed 
no crime; that “ Christianity is nor 
the Law of the Land;” and that “* the 
Christian has nu more natural right 
to punish the Deist, than the Deist 
to punish the Christian.” 

These points have been happily de- 
termined by better judges, to the high 
satisfaction of every true Christian. 

** If the protection of the Established 
Religion be essential to the security of 
Governments, then is a limit fixed toe the 
diffusion of Christianity, and Societies, 
whose list of members are graced with 
some of the highest names in Church and 
State, are the enemies of social order all 
over the world.” 

Speaking of Carlisle's trial he says, 

** While as an Englishman I deprecate 
any limitation of the right of canvassing 
opinions, whatever those opinions may be, 
as a Christian I feel still more deeply the 
injury done to religion. As a Unitarian 
and a Dissenter, I regret that the first 
prosecution should have been conducted 
by one who has acknowledged the former 
title, and the second by one who still 
claims the latter.” 

This specious discourse, from an 
admirable + ¥ in St. Luke (vi. 31) 
recommends the duty of doing to 
others what we wish should be 
done by them to ourselves; but is, 
in fact, an Apology for Deism; and, 
though the Preacher affects to avoid 
all “ remarks of a political or perso- 
nal nature,” he cannot but notice, 

‘** the manner in which religious people 
were affected by the late trials, and the 
emotion, which would otherwise have been 
uppermost, of disgust at seeing Christi+ 
anity under the protection of law-officers, - 
and iis insults avenged by legal penalties, 
was lost in regret that Christians could 
witness such proceedings with pleasure, 
applaud the verdict which pronounced 
open unbelief a crime, and find in the 
imprisonment of a Deist matter for con- 
gratulation.” 

We trust enough has been said to 
caution our readers against the dibe- 
rality of the present Discourse. 

‘ 85. Enficld’s 
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85. Enfield’s Natural Theology. The Fifth 
Edition, enlarged. 12mo. pp. 172. 
Tegg- 

We are glad to find that this use- 
ful little volume has been so well 
received as to call for a fifth impres- 
sion. To the favourable notice of it 
in vol. LXXVIII. p. 291, we have 
only to add, that the subjects it dis- 
‘cusses “* have been gleaned from 
those sources that seemed best cal- 
culated, without entering into ab- 
struse reasoning, to fix this great 
truth, at an early age, powerfully 
on the minds of the rising generation, 
as the surest shield against the allure- 
ments that would lead them from the 
path of duty, and awaken them to a 
veneration of that Being who hath 
called them into existence.” 


86. Some extraordinary Examples in Men- 
tal Calculations, as performed in Lon- 
don and in various Parts of England, 
by G. Bidder, a Devonshire Youth, not 
thirteen years of age: 12mo. pp. 36. 
Wetton and Jarvis. 

THE attention of the publick was 
attracted, not long ago, by the ex- 
traordinary calculating powers of 
Zerah Colborne, an American youth. 
The present publication affords a 
félnarkable instance of early talent 
in a native of our own Country, who, 
being on one occasion examined with 
the American by a party of gentle- 
men assembled to ascertain their re- 
spective abilities, proved himself his 
superior. It consists of a variety of 
interesting questions solved by Bid- 
der with a facility truly astonishing, 
the greater part in a space of time 
not exceeding one minute. 

** As: accuracy is necessary to the at- 
tainment of excellence in figures, and 
practice no less a requisite to ensure’ac- 
curacy, it is thought that to work and 
prove the answers to the questions is this 
little volume, deriving as they do a con- 
siderable interest from the circumstances 
attending them, may prove a very useful 
and pleasing exercise to many young 
persons.” 


87. The Elements of the Eclipse, together 
with the Radii of Curvature, &c, relating 
to that Curve, and of Centripetal and 
Centrifugal forces in Elliptical orbits : 
to which is added, the first of Dr. Mat- 
thew Stuart’s Tracts. By James Adams, 
8v0. pp. 152. 


THE Demonstrations of Hamilton, 
Isaac Newton, Robertson, and others, 
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being too abstruse fordearners, it oc- 
curred to Mr, Adams, that if a simple 
definition of the Circle of Curvature 
were substituted in their place, a se- 
ries of Propositions might be collect- 
ed and arranged so as to render the 
study of this portion of Geometry 
more pleasing and less laborious, 
This is the object of the work before 
us, which appears to be very success- 
fully cuenta. . 


88, 
other Poems. 


Hacho; or the Spell of S. Wilten, and 
8vo. pp. 160. Hone. 


PLEASING Verses in the manner 
of Scott and Byron. 


89. Gioaehino Greco on the Game of 
Chess, translated from the French; to 
which are added numerous Remarks, cri- 
tical and explanatory. By William 
Lewis, Author and Editor of several Works 
on Chess. 8vo. pp. 148. 


AN important and valuable Work 
for the lovers of the high and mighty 
game of Generals and Philosophers : 
excellently got up, each various mode 
of play being illustrated by wood- 
cuts. 


90. Treasures of Thought, from De Stael 
Holstein ; fo which are prefixed, cursory 
Remarks upon her Writings, and a Mo- 
nody on her Death. By the Author of 
‘* Affection’s Gift’ 8vo. pp. 154. 
Baldwin. 


The compilation of this little vo- 
lume (we are told) was suggested by 
the perusal of some remarks in the 
Times Newspaper, 19th July, 1817, 
upon the Genius and Writings of the 
celebrated woman from whose Works 
the passages are selected. 

The Author appears to be.an enthu- 
siasticadmirer of Madame de Stael ; and 
auxiously wishing to rescue her fame 
from any obloquy to which the above- 
mentioned remarks may have sub- 
jected her, she has taken much pains 
to select passages from various parts 
of De Stael’s works, in order to prove 
the “* sound morality” —the noble, 


pure, and elevated sentiments of the 


riter in question. 

We pretend not to engage in any 
controversy on so delicate a subject, 
but refer our Readers to these “* Trea- 
sures of Thought,” which, if well at- 
tended to, might assist to regulate 
and improve the virtuous affec- 
tions. 

LITERARY 
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‘Oxford, Nov. 6. The Prince Regent 
having appointed the Earl of Guildford to 
be Chancellor of the University in the 
lonian Islands, it was resolved, in.acknow- 
ledgment of his Lordship’s zeal in the pro- 
motion of Greek Literature, and as a tes- 
timony of the interest which the Univer- 
sity takes in the success of the Institution, 
to confer upon his Lordship the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law.—With the same 
view it was also resolved to present to the 
Library of the Ionian University all such 
books, printed at the Clarendon Press, as 
are likely to be useful to the general de- 
sign of the lastitution. 

Cambridge, Nov. 4. Mr. Serjeant Frere, 
Master of Downing College, is elected 
Vice-Chancellor.. On Tuesday last, in 
consequence of a Requisition, signed by 
a number of distinguished individuals, a 
meeting took place at the Lecture-room, 
under the Public Library; Dr. Haviland 
in the Chair, when a series of Resolutions 
were carried vvanimously, tending to the 
establishment of a suciety, as- a point of 
concourse ‘for. scientific communication. 
The further organization of the Society 
being referred to a Committee, the Meet- 
ing was dissolved. 


Nearly ready for Publication : 

A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the subject of certain Doc- 
trines of the Church of England termed 
Evangelical: occasioned by the Obser- 
vations contained in Two Letters addressed 
by the Rev. E. J. Burrow, Minister of 
Hampstead Chapel, to the Rev. William 
Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester: 
including a brief Inquiry into Objects and 
Constitution of the British Foreign Bible 
Society. By-a Lay Memser of the Esta- 
BLisHED CuuRcu. 

Christianity nocunningly devised Fable: 
being six Discourses on the Evidences of 
Christianity. By the Rev. H.C. O’Don- 
nocuus, A. M. 

A Letter on Superstition, by the Right 
Hon, Wittiam Pitt (afterwards Earl of 
Chatham), first printed in 1733; address- 
ed to the multifarious sects in Great Bri- 
tain. 

A Collection of the Works of the Rev. 
Francis WrancuamM whose valuable Ad- 
ditions and Notes on Lancuorne’s Piutarch 
are well known to the many readers of that 
useful publication. 

Biblical Criticism on the Books of the 
Old and New Testament, and Translations 
of Sacred Songs, with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. Ly Samvet Honrstey, LL.D. 
F..R.S, F. A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. s 


A Re-publication of two Sermons of the 
Rev. Dr. Joun Taytor, the learned editor 
of Domosthenes. 

The Beloved WDisciple ; a series of Dis- 
courses on the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of the Apostle John. By Atrrep 
Brsuor. 

Au Essay on the Madras System of 
Education, its Powers, its Application to 
Classical Schools, and its utility as an In- 
strument to form the prisciples and habits 
of Youth in the higher orders of society. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. 

The Insufficiency of Nature and Rea- 
son, and the necessity of Revelation, to 
demonstrate the Existence and Perfections 
of the Deity. By Mr. Anprew Horn. 

The Lives of British Statesmen. By 
Joun Macptarmip, esq. Containing the 
Lives of Sir Thomas Moore; Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh; Wentworth, Earl of Strafford ; 
and Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his sons Richard and Henry, 
illustrated by original Letters, and other 
Family Papers, By Oxiver Cromwetr, 
esq.' a descendant of the family. With 
Six Portraits, from original pictures. 

Travels in various Countries of the East; 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
Edited by Roserr Watpote, M.A. With 
Remarks en the Natural History, Antiqui- 
ties, Manners, and Customs, of those 
Countries. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 

The History of the Crusades for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land. 
By Cuartes Mitts, esq. ‘“ Author of a 
History of Muhammedanism.” 

Itineraries to Timbuctoo and Kassina, 
recently received by the Academie des 
Inscriptions, translated from the Arabic 
by M. de Sacy, investigated by M. de 
Walkenaer, and translated into English 
by T. E. Bowpicu, esq. Conductor of the 
Mission to Ashantee.—By whom are pre- 
fixed, an Itinerary from Dagwumba to 
Mecca, and a Memoir on the Traces of 
Egyptian Emigrations and Colonies in 
Ashantee. 

Mr. Owen’s arrangements for the dis- 
tressed Working Classes shown to be con- 
sistent with sound Principles of Political 
Economy ; in three Letters to David Ri- 
eardo, esq. M. P. 

The Percy Anecdotes. By Suorro and 
Reusen Percy, brothers of the Benedic- 
tine Monastery, Mont Beriger. 

Lyricg! Dramas, with Domestic Hours. 

A Mis- 
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A Miscellany of Odes and Songs, by Cor- 
wetivs Neate, late Fellow of: St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

ing for Publication : 

A Vindication of the English Versions 
of the Bible, more especially of the autho- 
rized translation, and the translators, &c. 
By the Rev. H. J. Topp. 

The Domestic Minister's Assistant; a 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
(for five weeks) for the Use of Families : 
With Prayers for particular occasions, 

A New Theory of the Heavens and 
Earth. By Mr. JoserH Witxinson, of 
Manchester : To which will be added, a 
Supplement, in which will be expounded 
the law of God, commonly called Moses’ 
laws; with several parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

A concise View of True and False Re- 
ligion, pointing out the various substitutes 
for real religion, which satisfy many, the 
cause and cure of declensions, &c.; the 
whole proved from appropriate Scriptures, 
extracts from the works of celebrated au- 
thors, and the dying sayings of eminent 
Christians; with a list of the best books 
on experimental religion. By the Rev. 
G. G. Scrnaccs, A. M. 

The Institutes of National Theology, 
the Christian Religion, and Mora! Philoso- 
phy; intended to exhibit a concentrated 
view of the works of the most celebrated 
writers, chiefly of the Church of England, 
upon those most important subjects. By 
the Rev. Cornerius Grirrin. 

Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil. 

An Account of the Arabic Regious. By 
Mr. Scorzssy. 

A Sketch of the History of France, from 
the Suspension to the Re-establishment of 
the Monarchy; with Biographical Me- 
moirs of the Principal Ageuts and Victims 
of the Revolution. 

Wittiams’s Travels in Italy, Greece, 
and the lonian Islands, in a series of Let- 
ters descriptive of Manuers, Scenery, and 
the Fine Arts. 

Elements of a Plan for the Liquidation 
of the Public Debt of the Uniied King- 
dom ; being the Draught of a Declaration 
submitted to the attention of the landed, 
funded, and every other description of 
proprietory in the united kingdom. By 
Ricuarp Hearurigrp. Gent. 

An Abridgmwent of the most popular 
modern Voyages and Travels, illustrated 
with maps and numerous engravings, in 4 
vols. By the Rev. T. Crarx. 

A Work on the Fossils of the South 
Downs, with Outlines of the Mineral Geo- 
graphy of the Environs of Lewes and 
Brighthelmston, by Gipson Manraect, 
in 4to, with engravings. 

Mr. Nasu’s beautiful Drawings of Views 
in the City of Paris, aud of the Scenery in 
its Environs. 
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The Practice of Elocution, by Mr. 
Smart, the Reader of Shakspeare ; being 
the Sequel to the Theory of Blocution, 
lately published. 

The Thoughts of one that Wandereth, 
a Poem, in four books or reveries, on the 
World, Kings, Prostitution, and Death. 
By Wms. Anprew Mirteuett. 

Winter Evening Tales, by Mr. James 
Hoes, author of “* Queens’ Wake,” and 
* Glenfergus,” a novel. 

Lorenzo, a Poem, by Mr. Rosy. 





The late much-lameoted and excellent 
Antiquary, Mr. Samve. Lysoxs, had finish- 
ed the plates of the third volume of his 
** Relique Romane,” which will’ shortly 
be published as a complete Work. It is, 
we hear, the intention of his executors, 
after having made up 50 copies, to de- 
stroy the plates ; with the exception of 
those of the third volume, which will be 
kept for awhile, for the parpose of com- 
pleting sets. 


Mopean Greece. 

All Greece admires the ardent and well- 
directed patriotism of the inhabitants of 
Chios. This charming place continues to 
enjoy perfect tranquillity, which may be 
attributed to the wise government of the 
Magistracy, which consists entirely of 
Greeks. The great College of Chios bas 
become so celebrated, that youths crowd 
thither from all parts of Greece. The first 
Professors in this Institution are Messrs. 
Vardalachos, J. Sé'épi, and Bamba. The 
latter has spent some time in Paris, and 
studied natural philosophy aud the ma- 
thematics, He 1s about to publish, in 
modern Greek, an elementary treatise on 
chemistry, afier'‘Thenard. He has already 
published a compendium on rhetoric, which 
was received with particular approbation 
by the Greek literati. From the-pen of 
the respectable professor , Vardalachos, 
have appeared a philosophical essay ‘on 
elocntion, and a very able compendium 
on experimental philosophy. A course of 
mathematics by Professor Sélépi remains 
in MS. 

The number of pupils at present amounts 
to seven hundred, and will very probably, 
in the course of a year, exceed.one thou- 
sand. Some time since, a printing office 
was established at Chios, for which the 
presses, types, and other apparatus, were 
purchased in Paris. A German of the 
name of Bayrhoffer, is at the head of this 
establishment. The Greeks of Chios dis- 
tinguish themselves particularly by their 
humanity. They have several hospitals 
upon European models ; nor is there any 
want of benevolent institutions, A remark- 
able event in the annals of Modern Greece, 
is the erection of a public library at-Chios. 
It already contains about 350,000 volumes ; 
and the funds, which are supplied. by the 

liberality 
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liberality of private individuals, will spee- 
dily augment the number. Its to the ad- 
vice of Mr. Covay, that the patriotic men, 
who direct this Institution, are particularly 
indebted. The bust of this venerable man 
has been put up in the large saloon of the 
College, that the youths may always re- 
member him with gratitude and respect. 
Grecian University. 

A University bas been established at 
Corfu, by Lord Guildford, under the aus- 
pices of the British Government. (See 
p. 443.) His Lordship has appointed to 

_ the different chairs, Greeks of the first 
abilities; and bis intentions have been se- 
conded with much effect by Count Capo- 
d'Istria, a native of Corfu, who being ap- 
prized that M. Politi, a young Leucadian 
possessed of knowledge and talents, de- 
sired to profess chemistry in the Ionian 
islands, remitted to him funds sufficient to 
procure the apparatus necessary for the 
laboratory, &c. 

Homer's Itiap. 

There has been discovered, in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, a manuscript 
copy of the lliad of Homer, which has 
singularly attracted the attention of the 
Learned; first, for its antiquity, which 
appears to border on the fourth century ; 
and by 60 pictures in it equally antient. 
We know that the first manuscript, upon 
which all the editions of Homer have been 
founded, is posterior to the tenth century; 
the newly-discovered one bears a text 
more antient by about six ages. The 
characters are square Capitals, according 
to the usage of the best ages, without 
distinction of words, without accents, or 
the aspirates; that is to say, without any 
sign of the modern Greek orthography. 
The pictures are upon vellum, and repre- 
sent the priacipal circumstances meotion- 
ed in the lliad.. These pictures being an- 
tique aud rare, copies of them have been 
engraved with the greatest exactness, 
They are not perfect in the execution ; 
bat they possess a certain degree of me- 
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rit; for they are curious, inasimuch as 
they present exact representations of the 
vestments, the furniture, the usages, the 
edifices, the arms, the vessels, the sacri- 
fices, the games, the banquets, and the 
trades of the time, with the precise cha- 
racters of the gods and heroes, and other 
infallible and numerous marks of their 
antiquity. M. Angelo Maio, a Professor 
at the Ambrosian College, has caused the 
manuscript to be printed in one volume, 
with the engravings from the pictures, and 
the numerous scholia attached to the ma- 
nuscript. These new scholia fill more 
than 36 pages in large folio; they are all 
of a very antient period, and the greater 
part of them are by authors anterior to 
the Christian wra, and to the school of 
Alexandria. ‘The authors quoted are 140 
in number, whose writings have been 
lost, or are entirely unknown, There are 
among them titles of works which have 
not come down to us, and unedited frag- 
ments of poets and historians; they quote 
the most celebrated manuscripts of Ho- 
mer, such as the two of Aristarchus, those 
of Antimachus, of Argolichus, the com- 
mon one; in short, all the best of them ; 
but no authorities are so often quoted as 
those of Aristarchus, Aristophanes, and 
Zenodotus ; that is to say, the learned 
men to whom the Poems of Homer are 
indebted for the most ingenious correc- 
tions. . The manuscript, however, does 
not contain the Iliad eutire, but only the 
fragments which relate to the pictures. 
Hercutaneum Manuscripts. 

A Third Volume of the MSS, of Her- 
culapeum is in the press, and will soon 
be published. Sir Humphry Davy is 
expected to make experiments with the 
chemical composition which he has in- 
vented to unrol the ancient Latin MSS. of 
this collection. It has been observed that 
the Latin MSS. in papyrus are covered 
with a peculiar varnish which increases 
the difficulty of unrolling them, and which 
the Greek MSS, have not.. 


— 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

fu removing the earth which composed 
an antient mound in one of the streets of 
Marietta, on the margin of the plain, near 
the fortifications, several curious articles 
were discovered, the latter part of June 
last. They appear to bave been buried 
with the body of the person to whose me- 
mory this mound was erected. 

Lying immediately over, or on the fore- 
head of the body, were found three large 
circular bosses, or ornaments, for a sword- 
belt or a buckler; they are composed of 
copper, overlaid with a thick plate of 
silver. The front of them are slightly 
convex, with a depression like a cup in 





the centre, and measure two inches and a 
quarter across the face ofeach. On the 
back side, opposite the depressed por- 
tion, is a copper rivet, or nail, around 
which are two separate plates, by which 
they were fastened to the leather. Two 
small pieces of the leather were found ly- 
ing between the plates of one of the bones ; 
they resemble the skin of an old mummy, 
and seem to have been preserved by the 
salts of the copper. The plates of copper 
are nea:ly reduced to an oxide or rast. 
The silver looks quite black; but-is not 
mach corroded, and on rubbing, it be- 
comes quite brilliant. Two of these are 
yet entire; the third one is so’ much 
wasted, 
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wasted, that it dropped in pieces on re- 
moving it from the earth. Around the 
rivet of one of them is a small quantity of 
flax or hemp in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation. Near the side of the body 
was found a plate of silver which appears 
to have been the upper part of a sword 
scabbard ; it is six inches in length, and 
two inches in breadth, and weighs one 
ounce ; it has no ornaments or figures ; 
but has three longitudinal ridges, which 
probably correspond with the edges, or 
ridges of the sword—it seems to have 
been fastened to the scabbard by three or 
four rivets, the holes of which yet remain 
in the silver. 

Two or three broken pieces of a copper 
tube, were also found, filled with iron 
rast. These pieces, from their appear- 
ance, composed the lower end of the 
scabbard, near the point of the sword. 
No sign of the sword itself was discovered, 
except the appearance of rust above men- 
tioned. 

Near'the feet was found a piece of cop- 
per, weighing three ounces. From. its 
shape it appears to have been used as a 
plumb, or for an ornament, as near one 
of the ends is a ciecular crease, or groove, 
for tying a thread ; it is round, two inches 
and a half ia leugth, one inch in diameter 
at the centre, and half an inch at each 
end. It is composed of slates or pieces 
of native copper, pounded together, and 
ia the cracks between the pieces, are stuck 
several pieces of silver; one nearly the 
size of a fourpenny piece, or half a dime. 
This copper ornament was covered with a 
coat af green rust, and is considerably 
corroded. A piece of red ochre or paint, 
and a piece of iron ore, which has the ap- 
pearance of having been partially vitri- 
fied, or melied, were also found. The 
ore is about the specific gravity of pure 
iron. 

The body of the person here buried 
was laid on the surface of the earth, with 
his face upwards, and his feet pointing to 
the N. E, and his head to the S.W. From 
the appearance of several pieces of char- 
coal, and bits of partially burnt fossil 
coal, and the black colour of the earth, it 
would seem that the funeral obsequies 
had been celebrated by fire; and while 
the ashes were yet hot and smoking, a 
circle of thin flat stones had been liaid 
around and over the body. The circular 
covering is about eight feet in diameter, 
and the stones yet look black, as if stained 
by fire and smoke. This circle of stones 
seems to have been the nucleus on which 
the mound was formed, as immediately 
over them is heaped the common earth of 
the adjacent plain, composed of a clayey 
sand and coarse gravel. This mound 
must originally have been about 10 feet 
high, and SO feet in diameter at its base. 
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At the time of opening it, the height was 
six feet, and diameter between 30 and 40. 
It has every appearance of being as old 
as any in the neighbourhood, and was 
covered with large trees, at the first set- 
tlement of Marietta, the remains of whose 
roots were yet apparent in digging away 
the earth. It also seems to have been 
made for this single personage, as the re- 
mains of one skeleton only were disoo- 
vered. The bones were much decayed, 
aud many of them crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air, From the length of 
some of them it is supposed the person 
was about six feet in height. 

Nothing unusual was discovered in their 
form, except that those of the skull were 
uacommonly thick. The situation of the 
mound on high ground, near the margin 
of the plain, and the porous quality of the 
earth, are admirably calculated to. pre- 
serve any perishable substance from the 
certain decay which would attend it in 
many other situations. To these circum- 
stances is attributed the tolerable state .of 
preservation in which several of the arti- 
cles above described were found, after 
laying in the earth for several centuries. 
We say centuries, from the fact that trees 
were found growing on those antient 
works, whose ages were ascertained to 
amount to between four and five hundred 
years each, by counting the concentric 
circles in the stumps after the trees were 
cut down; and on the ground besides 
them were other trees in a state of decay 
that appeared to have fallen from old 
age. Of. what language, or of what na- 
tion were this mighty race that once inha- 
bited the territory watered by the Ohiv, 
remains yet a mystery, too great for the 
most learned to unravel. 

But from what we see of their works, 
they must have had some. acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences. They have 
left us perfect specimens of circles, 
squares, octagons, and parallel lines, on 
a grand and noble scale. And unless it 
can be proved that they had intercourse 
with Asia or Europe, we now see that 
they possessed the art of working in metals. 

N. B. The above-described articles are 
in the possession of Dr. Hildreth, and can 
be seen by any one desirous of viewing 
them.— (Amer, Friend.) 

Marietta (on the Ohio) July 19, 1819. 
Cuemicat Expsriment ON Mount 
Vesuvius. 

A very singular experiment, or rather 
result, has lately been announced, as ob- 
tained by M. Gimbernath, a learned Spa- 
niard, who is now Counsellor of the King 
of Bavaria. Having ascended the sum- 
mit of Vesuvius, Dec. 4, 1818, he placed 
on one of the fumarole (clefts or crevices 
of the crater, whence smoke constantly 
issues) an apparatus for condensing the 

vapour. 
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vapoor. By this means he obtained a 
somewhat considerable quantity of clear 
distilled water, which tasted of fat or 
grease, and smelt of burnt animal sub- 
stances. The chemical tests to which this 
liquid was subjected, shewed clearly that 
it contained neither sulphuric acid, nor 
any free acid. M. Gimbernath is of opi- 
nion that it is saturated with a matter 
partaking of the nature of animal matter, 
MINERALOGY. 
Professor Jameson has been employed 
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for many years in investigating the mi- 
neralogical structure of his native coun- 
try, and has now, we understand, collect- 
ed so extensive a series of facts and ob- 
servations, that he will soon be able to 
present to the publick a Map of the mi- 
neralogy of Scotland. Dr. Mac Culloch, 
who has had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed in mineral researches in Scotland 
at the expense of Government, has it also 
in agitation to publish a Map illustrative 
of the geology of that country. 
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Printinc Macume.— Mr. W. Rutt, of 
Shacklewell, near London, has invented a 
Printing Machine, which for its simplicity, 
and soperiour style of printing and making 
register, exceeds any printing-machine hi- 
therto invented. It is capable of printing 
any kind of work, in letter of any size, 
either in stereo or moveable type, with 
equal facility. The inking-apparatus is 
so arranged, that, by the action of the ma- 
chine, the requisite and regular supply of 
ink is received by the rollers from a duct 
peculiarly constructed, and communicated 
to the type in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a complete uniformity of colour, how- 
ever extensive the number of impressions, 
The form of type to be printed is placed 
on the table of the machine. During 
the time the table is returning to the front 
part of the machine, the cylinder remains 
stationary, allowing time to lay a sheet of 
paper on it, and, by a corresponding ar- 
rangement, the table gives motion to the 
cylinder, and causes it to revolve ; which, 
on passing again to the back part of the 
machine, performs the operation of inking 
and printing. The small space which this 
machine requires is also much in its fa- 
vour; a room 10-ft.-6, by 7ft.-6, would 
be sufficiently large for the full operation 
of one equal to a work on super-royal 
paper. It will print as many sheets in a 
minute as a man can put on the cylinder, 
which may be about fifteen; but its rate 
must be regulated according to the qua- 
lity of the work required to be done. 


A Patent has been granted to Jacob 
Perkins, late of Philadelphia, now of Aus- 
tin Friars, engineer, for certain machinery 
and improvements applicable to ornamen- 
tal turning and engraving, and to the trans- 
ferring of engraved or other work from the 
surface of one piece of metal to another 
piece of metal, and to the forming of me- 
tallic dies and matrices ; and also improve- 
ments in the construction and method for 
using plates and presses for printing bank 
notes and other papers, whereby the pro- 
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ducing and combining various species of 
work is effected upon the same plates and 
surfaces, the difficulty of imitation increas- 
ed, and the process of printing facilitated ; 
and also an improved method of making 
and using dies and presses for coining 
money, stamping medals, and other useful 
purposes, 

Four-wueet Carriaces.— A newly in- 
vented four-wheeled carriage has lately 
excited much interest in Scotland. By a 
great mechanical improvement in the 
axles, one horse performs the work of two 
with the most perfect ease ; and by an in- 
genious contrivance, the horse can be, in 
the event of an accident, instantaneously 
released from the carriage, at the will of 
the driver. The easy riding of the carriage 
arises from the peculiar formation of the 
perch, A more elegant constructed con- 
veyauce has been rarely seen; it may be 
called a waggon, but it is not the weight 
of a dog cart. It runs so easy, that the 
traveller may write in it, going eight miles 
per hour on a rough road. I: is not hea- 
vier than a gig, and built at little more 
expense. It is, besides, a peculiar safe 
conveyance ; as although the horse should 
fall, or run away, he can be liberated in 
a moment. The springs being lancewood, 
lined with whalebone. This hine is not 
liable to duty, and pays very little toll. 


Temrerino Grass, — Let the glass ves- 
sel be put into a vessel of cold water, and 
let the water be heated boiling hot, and 
then allowed to cool slowly of itself, with- 
out taking out the glass. Glasses treated 
in this way may, while cold, be suddenly 
filled with boiling hot water without any 
risk of their cracking. The gentleman 
who communicates the method, says that 
he has often cooled such glasses to the 
temperature of 10°, and poured boiling 
water into them without experiencing any 
inconvenience from the suddenness of the 
change. If the glasses are to be exposed 
to a higher temperature than that of boil- 
ing water, boil them in oil. 
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SONG, 
Written after the Battle of Leirsic, by a 
Friend to the King and Constitution. 
Air.—“ Boys before ye marry, 
Miod the golden rule.” 


HERE'S to her who long 
Shall flourish great and free, 
Britannia fam’d in song, 
The Empress of the sea ; 
For British soil was made, 
For Freedom’s sons alone, * 
And here’s so bright display’d 
A Patriotic Throne. 
CHORUS. 
Then here’s to her who long 
Shall flourish great and free, 
Britannia fam’d in song, 
The Empress of the sea. 
When Anarchy’s wild reign, 
O’er half the world bore sway, 
And life-blood flow’d a main ; 
From nations in dismay, 
Britannia firmly stood, 
Undaunted in the storm, 
Tho’ Traitors cried aloud, 
For Plunder and Reform. 
Then here’s to her who long, &c. 


And when a Tyrant rose, 
To consummate their woe, 
The worst of human foes, 
To mortals here below ; 
His fury flash’d and blaz’d, 
Like lightning in the sky, 
Till Britain proudly rais’d, 
Fair Freedom’s standard high. 
Then here’s to her who long, &c. 


Her war-blast, loud and long, 
Woke those that slumbering lay, 
And Europe’s sons now throng 
To chase the fiend away ; 
From warlike Russia’s plaius, 
To Biscay’s foaming bay, 
The Tyrant’s pow’r now yields, 
And sinks in deep decay. 
Then here’s to her who long 
Shall flourish great and free, 
Britannia fam’d in song, 
The Empress of the sea. 


LIN E8, 

On the Twenty.fifth of October. 
ANOTH ER year! a year of solitude, 

Of darkness, yet of peace has past, 

—and he 

The father of his people, marks it not, 
Alike to him all seasons, and their change— 
His eyes are rayless, and his heart is cold, 
He wields a barren sceptre—yet his brow, 
Of regal diadem displaced, still wears 
The crown of glory—his ‘* the hoary head 


Found in the way of righteousness” and 
truth. 

Oh thou, our father! thou our Prince and 
friend, 

How many a sight that would have griew’d 
thine eyes, 

How many a pang that would have wrung 
thy heart, 

Has God withheld, and thy afflictions spar’d 
thee ? 

The Rose of England wither’d in its bud, 

The voice of wailing was in every tent ; 

Yet this day pass’d unruffled as before, 

The Partner of thy hopes, when hope was 
young, 

She = had shar’d thy first, thy youthful 
ove, 

And minister’d to every sorrow —she 

Fell by long sickness and a ling’ring death, 

And thou had’st neither sigh nor tear to 
give; 

Yet thou art not forgotten—dear thou wast 

In happier moments—ani oh, dearer far, 

Now that the hand of God hath touch’d 
thee—still 

Hallowed by all the memory of the past 

Shall be this day—sacred by lengthen’d 
years, { 

And venerable by suff’ring, may’st thou 
reach 

In heaven’s appointed time thy last abode, 

‘The paradise of God, when every tear 

Is wiped from every eye. 


HYMN, 


For the Lapies’ Crus, or, Femane Farenpty 
Society, Oswestry. 


Air—The Evening Hymn, or Suffolk Tune. 


QO! bright and blessed be the bands 
That link in love our sister hands ; 

True servants we of Him in Heav’n 

To mark the “‘ New Commandment giv’n.” 


Be’t ours the Olive-branch to strow, 
And quell the tares of want and woe, 
Affiiction’s brow with palm to twine, 
And round the cottage coil the vine. 


Our feet shall smooth the slope of age, 
Our hands the pangs of pain assuage, 
And ev’n this life shall bloom with hours 
Of blessed fruits, and balmy flow’rs. 


So angel sisters from above 

Shall hail us to their home of Love, 

When Death our fading band untwines, 

And Heav’n’s eternal Sabbath shines. 
Oswestry, Nov. 3. 


ON GREECE. 
A‘ woe to thee, Greece! To thy land is 
gone forth, © [North : 
With a sad lamentation, a Bard of me 
A 
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And with him are returned to their foun- 
tain of waters, 
Castalia’s exil’d and wandering daughters. 
And again in their grove may be heard the 
vibrations [the Nations ;” 
Of lyres, that once sung thee « the First of 
But ah! muée is the chord that the sisters 
have strung, (sung. 
When the pride of thy glory was wont to be 
Oft with joy they recorded the trophies of 
war, (afar; 
Once raised by thy sons o’er the kingdoms 
But now, as the song to thy shame is de- 
scending, [blending. 
Indignation and grief in the measures are 
* Ah woe to thee! Greece, where the laurel 
is green, [been ; 
And its wreath is as fair as it ever hath 
Yet binds not thy warriors’ victorious brow, 
Who hath slain, as of old, his barbarian 
«* Where the streams that meandered thy 
vallies along, 
And unceasiugly flow’d in Athenian song, 
Are now check’d in their course by barba- 
rian pride, [in the tide. 
That hath thrown down the altars of gods 
“ Where mosiems the garland of victory 
twine, that were thine; 
On the trophies, despoil’d of the wreaths 
And have dy’d in thy sons’ blood the red 
scymitar, 
In the plains where their forefathers van- 
quish’d in war. 
“ It was sung: as the eagle exults in the 
fire ; [expire ; 
Of meridian suns till their beams shall 
To the full blaze of glory the Greeks shall 
ascend, [end. 
And undazzi’d by greatness endure to the 
“But no: yearefall’n! and remember no 
more (soar! 
How high it was given your fathers to 
And so deep have ye drunk of the waters 


of Lethe, 
That as never can dash the cool’d chalice 
_ beneath ye.” M. 


On the Sign of the Foun Crosses, at 
Willoughby, Northamptonshire *. 
AT a Village on the Dunchurch Road, 
Between two well-known towns, 
There lives a man—deny "t who can: 
With kindness who abounds. 


His house, and fare, and his fire-side, 
Are open to the weary— 

The rich, the poor, the destitute— 
He makes alike all cheery. 





rs * See p. 408. 
Gen. Mac. November, 1819. 
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*Tis said, that Swift, St, Patrick's Dean, 
That old satiric sinner, 
When on his journey to the North, 
Here stopp’d, and took his dinsér. 
The sign by which the house was known, 
Was called the Three Crosses ; 
But not, I trow, because mine host 
Had met with many losses. 


However, be that as it may, 
The present Landlord’s thrifty ; 
Though in the house he has not liv’d 
Years counting up to fifty. 
Tt happen’d, on a busy day, 
Mine Host was in the cellar, 
When Swift to rant and rave, 
And like a calf did bellow. 


** Why am I thus to sit alone, 
By Host and Hostess slighted ? 
If this is all respect you show, 
Pll have your bouse indicted, 


“Dean Swift’s my name; and, Madam, 


you 
Should first wait on your betters ; 

Before you serve the common folk, 
*Tend well the Man of Letters. 

** And when a person of my rank 
Graces the country round, 

In courtesy and humble mien 
You always should abound. 

Go where I may, my cloth commands 
Respect the most profound,” 

But Swift soon found the angry Dame 
Was not to be so humble ; 

For, in her rage, she told the Dean, 
To quit, or cease to grumble. 

* Odds bodikins |” mine Hostess adds, 
* The Dean has lost his reason ! 

To speak or look but at his Grace, 
He'd make you think was treason !” 

The Landlord, who below had heard 
A bustle and disorder, 

Quickly ascended to the bar, 
To put bis Dame in order. 

Swift’s ready wit soon subject found, 
And taught the Dame a lesson, 

She from his lips could not expect 
A pray’r, or yet a blessing. 

Says Swift, ‘‘ Upon your casement, there, 
A Legacy I leave you 

’Tis to your Wife I doa allude ; 
Let not the subject grieve you ; 

“« For there you ’Il find a ready plan, 
To reckon up your losses ; 

Though, by my faith, in doing so 
You'll sure increase your crosses.” 

Lecacy. 

** Good Master Tapster, I observe 
Three Crosses at your door: 

Hang up your odd, ill-temper’d Wife, 
And then you will have Four.” 

Tuomas Deacon. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

The Moniteur of the 20th inst. an- 
nounces the following changes in the 
French Ministry :— 

The Baron Pasquier, to be Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. s 

The Marquis de Latour Maubourg (Mi- 
nister at the Court of London), to be Mi- 
nister at War. 

M. Roy, to be Minister of the Finances; 

And Comte de Cazes, Minister of the 
Interior, to be President of the Ministry. 

The Marshal St. Cyr, General Desolles, 
and M. Louis quit their places, 

The Gazette de France gives the mea- 
sure some slight praise, which it intro- 
duces by saying— 

“ Three Ministers have fallen ; the fact 
is certain. They have fallen because, al- 
though long agreed with M. de Cazes, as 
to making war upon the Royalists, they 
persisted in going forward; while he, 
frightened at his own scheme, appears to 
have seen a necessity for stopping.” 

A French jury has convicted two indi- 
viduals concerned in circulating a trans- 
lation of Mr. Hobhouse’s work, entitled, 
* the History of the Hundred Days,” of 
thereby publishing an atrocious libel 
against the French Government. M. Reg- 
nault Warin the translator of it, was con- 
demned to 12 months’ imprisonment, and 
a fine of 1000 francs; M. Domerc, a 
bookseller, aged only 19, was sentenced 
to pay the same fine, and to be imprison- 
ed for half the period. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The. Editor of Zhe Journal General of 
the Netherlands, who has been condemned 
by the Tribunal at Brussels, at the in- 
stance of the Spanish Minister there, to 
pay a fine of 500 florins, for having in- 
serted in his Journal the Proclamation of 
the Insurgent Spanish Colonel Melchior, 
has determined to appeal from the sen- 
tence, as well as from the still more heavy 
consequence of it, which is by the law a 
prohibition from printing or publishing any 
work for the space of three years. The 
Proclamation was copied from the Eng- 
lish Papers. 

SPAIN. 

The King of Spain, since his marriage, 
has granted a partial amnesty for offen- 
ders against the laws; but there are too 
many exceptions from it, to make it be 
considered as a magnificent act. 

Accounts from Irun, however, say, that 
Ferdinand has at last determined to recall 
all the Civil and Military Functionaries 
now in banishment, all voluntary exiles, 
and even all Members of the Cortes, called 


Liberales, who were sent to the dungeons of 
Ceuta; but those Spaniards who have 
continued to write against his Government 
are not to be suffered to return. Estre- 
madura is represented as perfectly free 
from freebooters since Melchior, as it is 
said, has fled into Portugal; and Valencia, 
Catalonia, and the whole North of Spain, 
are perfectly tranquil. 

The Lancasterian system of education 
is going on successfully at Madrid. 

ITALY. 

It appears by accounts from Rome, 
that the Jesuits have set up a curious, but 
very earnest claim to the inheritance of 
the late King of Sardinia. They cou- 
tend, that, as he died a member of their 
order, they should inherit his property. 
The Sardinian Minister at Rome is indig- 
nant at their audacity. 

The Papal Government lately totally 
destroyed Sonino, one of its own towns, 
which contained before this demolition 
about 3000 inhabitants, on account of its 
being a receptacle for banditti. 

GERMANY. 

Foreign papers state that Prince Na- 
poleon, Duke of Reichstadt (son pf Bo- 
naparte), has been nominated by the Em- 
peror Francis coadjutor'to the Archbishop 
of Olmutz ; and that he leaves Vienna for 
Olmutz, to reside with his uncle, the Car- 
dina! Rudolphus, where three priests of 
the order of Jesus will take charge of his 
theological studies. 

_ Avaluable present to the Duke of Wel- 
lington is coming from the King of Saxony, 
in a magnificent dessert service of Dres- 
den china, on which are painted the Duke's 
es &c.; each: plate cost forty dol- 

ars. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia is said to be making rapid strides 
toward the establishment of a naval power. 
The number of her ships of war is conti- 
nually increasing. 

TURKEY. 

A revolution has occured in the admi- 
nistration of the Ottoman Porte, The 
Sultan held a grand levee of Ministers ; 
and then announced, sans ceremonie, that 
four of them were to be deposed, and a 
fifth, the Grand Admiral, strangled! 

ASIA. 

An earthquake, scarcely to be paral- 
leled in its awful nature and extent, has 
Occurred in a part of the world where si- 
milar calamities have hitherto been ex- 
tremely rare. The whole district and ter- 
ritory of Kutch, a country situate to the 
N. W. of Bombay, including several towns 
and villages, has been destroyed. The 

entire 
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entire city of Bhooj, the capital has. be- 
come a heap of ruins,-and 2,000 of the 
inbebitants buried beneath them. — Its 
walls being composed of a stone of a 
sandy nature, the whole, from the effect 
of the severe concussion of the earth, 
crumbled in a mass, obliterating and 
confounding the site of several of the aar- 
row streets ; so that the wretched survivors 
knew not where to dig, in order to search 
for the bodies of their buried friends and 
relatives. This overwhelming calamity 
happened on the 16th of June last. The 
British troops, under the command of Sir 
W. Keir, were encamped in the midst of 
this terrible convulsion of nature, and saw 
the city of Bhooj on one side of them, and 
the fortress of Boojia on the other, wholly 
destroyed, but escaped, fortunately, with- 
out material injury. Among the towns 
that have suffered, Mandavie, Moondar, 
Anjar, and Baroda, are more particularly 
mentioned. The earthquake extended to 
the Northward as far as the city of Arme- 
dabad, where its ravages were considerable: 
two large minarets, one of the gates, and 
300 of its houses, were thrown down. It 
was slightly felt at Poonah, which is nearly 
400 miles from Armedabad, the devasta- 
tion extending widely on each side of the 
direct line between those cities, The 
shocks occurred for several days in suc- 


cession. The first shock, which took place . 


at Baroda, lasted between two and three 
minutes without intermission: one more 
happened on the following day, the 17th 
of June; two on the 18th, and two on the 
20th. 

According to advices lately received 
from China, through Mr, Milne, of the 
London Missionary Society, a general 
agitation throughout+that vast empire 
threateos to destroy the most antient Go- 
vernment in the world. Secret societies 
are said to be established throughout Chi- 
na, which a formidable severity has been 
unable to suppress. In the single province 
of Canton, 130 persons per month have 
for some time past perished under the 
bands of the executioner. Some of the 
societies bear extraordinary designations ; 
as the White Jackets, Red Beards, and 
Short Swords. 

AMERICA, &c. 

We copy the following from an Ame- 
rican Paper lately received.—* It is esti- 
mated that there are 20,000 persons daily 
‘seeking employment in Philadelphia. In 
New York 10,000 able-bodied men are said 
to be wandering the streets daily looking 
for it; and if we add to them the women 
who desire something to do, the amount 
cannot be less than 20,000. In Baltimore 
there may be about 10,000 persons in un- 
steady employment, or actually suffer- 
ing because they cannot-get into business, 
We know several decent men, lately ‘ good 
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livers,, who now subsist such victuals 
as two years agg they would not have 
given to their s€rvants in the kitchen. 
Here are 50,000 persons* in three cities 
wholly or partially idle,” 

The fever has become considerably less 
violent at Baltimore, and appears to be 
atanend at New York. At Charleston, 
for the week ending the 16th ult, there 
were twenty-three deaths, twelve of which 
were by the yellow fever. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. W. P. 
Cook, Missionary at Otaheite:—‘* The 
whole of this group of islands is now per- 
fectly Christian; and if we are to judge of 


_ their conduct by that of nominal! Christians 


in general, they have vastly the advan- 
tage. Theft is unknown among them; 
family prayer is set up in every house. 
The missionaries, 16 in number, have held 
their annual meeting. A missionary so- 
ciety has been established, of which the 
King is President. Three thousand copies 
of Luke bave been published; and ten 
gallons of cocoa-nut oil is given asthe price 
of each. 

Accounts from Panama state, that Co- 
lonel Rafter, and twelve of the officers 
taken prisoners at Porto-Bello, have been 
shot there by orders from the Viceroy of 
Santa Fe, 

A document of some singularity, and of 
considerable interest at the present mo- 
meat, is in the Orinoco Gazette. It is a 
proposition from the natives of Ireland, in 
behalf of themselves and others, and se- 
conded by Colonel English, whose name 
is affixed, to form a colony in the inte- 
rior of Venezuela, to be called New Erin, 
and its capital New Dublin. The bounda- 
ries of the settlement are stated in the 
following terms :— 

The boundary on the Western bank of 
the Orinoco will be the river Manamo, 
from its junction with the Orinoco to the 
junction of the river Caroni with the Ori- 
noco, including all the island on the Ori- 
noco between the rivers Manamo and Ca- 
roni, and be from the most Westerly 
branch of the same river to the most South- 
erly point of the Sound of Barceloneta, 
and thence running from the said point 
due West until it meets the Portuguese 
Guyana, which will form a Southern boun- 
dary. The French, Dutch, and English 
Guayna and the ocean, between the Eng- 
lish Guyana and the mouth of Manamo 
river, or Western branch of the Orizoco, 
will be the North-east boundary. 

It appears that this proposal has been 
laid before the Legislature of Venezuela ; 
but with the determination of that body 
respecting it we are not yet informed. 

Advices have been received from Vera 
Cruz, of the 7th of August, at which time 
it appears that the whole of the nine mil- 
lions of specie contracted by Spain to be 

furnished 
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furnished to Great Britain, had been re- 
moved from thence in various ships of war 
belonging to this country. A small part 
of it, it is krdown, has reached London, 
and has been deposited in the Bank of 
England; while the remainder has been 
carried to various West India Islands, but 
principally to Jamaiea, where it is placed 
in situations of safety. We do not find 
that it is ultimately settled, that the of- 
fer of the British Government, to take 
10,000,000 more on the same terms, has 
been accepted; but the general impres- 
sion is, that the Cabinet of Madrid will 
acquiesce at a future time, provided the 
delivery of the specie be not required un- 
til the end of 1820. A great many dollars, 
to the amount, perhaps, of more than a 
million, were collected at Vera Cruz at 
the time when these advices came away ; 
they were to be shipped for Spain, on 
board a Spanish man of war, which was 
daily expected to arrive. 
Santa Fs TAKEN BY THE INDEPENDENTS. 
St. Thomas’s Times of September 
28, which has come to hand, brings a 
confirmation of the capture of Santa Fe 
and its Spanish treasury, containing half 
a million of money, by the Venezuelian 
Army under the command of the President 
Bolivar. Previous to this important event, 
three battles were fought: the 
first on the Ist of July, at Gumza, in the 
province of Tunja; the second on the 25th 
of July, at Patano de Barg, near the capi- 
tal of the same province ; and the third 





[Nor. 
on the 7th of August, at Venta Guameda, 
about 25 from Santa Fe; in which 
the President totally annihilated the Spa- 
nish army under General Barasino. The 
Viceroy fled from Santa Fe on the 9th, 
leaving all the magazines and the trea- 
sury bebind him, and Bolivar entered soon 
after, and dispatched a division to Pam- 
peluna. 

Dreaprut Hurricane 1x THe West Inpies, 
* We greatly regret to learn, by the Da- 
nish vessel Harriett, from St. Thomas’s, in 
42 days, destined to Hamburgh, with to- 
bacco, the melancholy intelligence, that 
the town of St, Thomas’s has been totally 
destroyed by a hurricane; numbers of 
the inhabitants killed and wounded by the 
falling of the houses ; and 72 ships, in- 
cluding two Danish men of war, driven 
ashore, or foundered. The violence of 
the storm surpassed any thing ever known 
in that quarter, and extended to Tortola, 
where also it did considerable damage. 

A private letter from St. Thomas’s, of 
the 28th of September, says :—Accounts 
from the Windward state, that. the town 
of Gustavia, in St. Bartholomew’s, has 
been almost completely destroyed by the 
late hurricane. St. Martin’s and St. Eus- 
tatia have also suffered severely. At Mar- 
tinique, we understand, the sea was very 
high, and in consequence several vessels 
were driven on shore; but the wind being 
moderate, the Island did not suffer any 
material injury.” 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Oct, 23. As three of the young gentle- 
men from the Grammar school, in Broad- 
street, Bath, were amusing themselves on 
the brow of Lansdown, with flying a paper 
kite, made in imitation of a huge bird, a 
large hawk was perceived to approach it 
gradually, with much apparent caution. 
After having made a few circles round it 
at some distance, the bird suddenly ele- 
vated itself to a considerable height, and 
when perpendicularly over the kite, 

nced down upon it with great rapidity, 
The flight of the paper kite was imme- 
diately stopped, and falling to the ground 
with the bird, it was perceived that the 
latter had entangled its claws in the string 
which crossed the body of the kite, and 
not being able to disengage itself, they ran 
to take it prisoner. This, however, was 
found to be more difficult than expected, 
as the bird defended itself with so much 
courage and resolution, that their haods 
were severely lacerated; and it was only 
with the assistance of a labourer who was 
at work in ani adjacent field, that it was 


secured. It proved to be a large sparrow 
hawk, and is now alive and well, in a gar- 
deo iu Sion Hill: 

Oct. 24. Remanxasre Instance or Ca- 
ning Sacacity.—The wiad blowing strong 
occasioned a heavy swell on Yarmouth 
Beach, by which a boat moored to the 
jetty, with one man on board, was upset ; 
at this instant q dog (belonging to Mr. W. 
H. Smith) leaped into the sea, and, after 
a considerable struggle, succeeded in draw- 
ing the man from under the boat, and sup- 
ported him till a fortuitous wave actually 
threw him on its bottom, whence he was taken 
by a rope from the jetty.—The dog then 
swam after the oars and the man’s hat, 
which he severally brought to the shore.— 
This is the third time of this dog perform- 
ing the same act; having before rescued 
a child, six years old, from the river. 

Oct, 27... At a General Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, Birmingham, Mr. Thos. Braidwood (see 
our last Number, p. 377), the Master of the 
Asylum, having respectfully. signified his 
intention to retire, in order to superintend 
his Sister’s Establishment at —— 
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and to devote his. whole time to private 
pupils ; but having at the same time (with 
a liberality which reflected on him the high- 
est honour) his readiness to re- 
main until he should have imparted to his 
successor a knowledge of the mode of in- 
struction sufficient to enable the latter to 
undertake the arduous office :—in testi- 
mony of their full approbation of Mr. Braid- 
wood’s conscientious and zealous services, 
the Governors unanimously voted to that 
gentleman a piece of plate of the value of 
20/. to be adorned with a suitable inscrip- 


tion. 

Oct, 28. This evening his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, 
with his attendants, arrived at the Star 
Ino, in Oxford, where his Royal Highness 
changed horses, and then proceeded to 
Nunebam, the seat of Earl Harcourt. In 
consequence of his Royal Highness having, 
some days since, signified hts intention of 
visiting the University, a Convocation was 
holden on this day, at which it was de- 
termined to confer ov him the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law, by diploma, which 
was accordingly done the following day, 
with great ceremony. 

Oct. 30. This morning, a melancholy 
accident happened in Kell’s-pit, neat 
Whitehaven, by an explosion of fire-damp, 
in which twenty persons were unfortunately 
killed. — This dreadful occurrence was 
owing to neglecting to use the Davy lamp. 

The Kentish Gazette observes, that much 
damage has been done by the late high 
tides at the antient station of Reculver, 
The stone pavement has, in many inter- 
vals along the whole extent, been displaced, 
and has sunk into large holes in the sand ; 
so that this venerable work of defence is in 
great danger. _ Considerable portions of 
the ground on the edge of the cliffs, along 
the coast in that vicinity, have also given 
way, from the high tides having penetrated 
into their bases; and should the spring 
tides of the approaching winter be attended 
with strong northerly winds, it is feared 
much land will be lost on that part of the 
Kentish coast. (See views of Reculver in 
vel. LXXIX. 1009.) 

The Judges lately decided that Margate 
Pier ought to be rated to the poor. 

There have been lately found, by some 
workmen employed in lowering and repair 
ing an elevated part of the Roman Watling- 
Street Road, within a mile of Widioft, co, 
Leic. near the surface of a bed of clay, about 
50 buman skeletons, one of them of an ex- 
traordinary size, together with several wea- 
pons, nearly half a yard long, double. 
edged, and bearer | in a point, which 
appear to have been fastened to stakes: 
also some gauntlets, and a woman's ear- 


rings. 
The. net receipts of the late grand musi- 


eal festival at Edinburgh, which are to 
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non was witnessed on Monday 
morning last (Nov. 8) in our river, where 
a whale was by the ebb-tide, on the 
sands between Awre and Frampton. It 
was first discovered by some men, whose 
notice was attracted by the force and ve+ 
focity with which it was lashing and throw- 
ing up the water with its tail, on finding 
itself hampered by the receding of the tide, 
So singular an object attracted a great 
concourse of people; afd as soon as it 
could be approached with safety, a gene- 
ral scramble took place; and this im- 
mense carcase was severed into such por 
tions as could be effected by the use of 
those implements most readily obtained, 
and carried away; by the next 
parts of the flesh of this hapless an 
were distributed all over the country. 
This fish had proceeded about twenty-five 
miles from the mouth of the river in one 
tide, and we believe, is the first that haé 
‘been found so far from its native element: 
Its dimensions were—in length 60 feet, 
breadth 10 feet, width of the tail 12 feet, 
the upper jaw 9 feet, and the lower 10 feet 
long, and the carcase to be 
nearly 50 tons weight. C. Clifford, esq. 
of Frampton, the Lord of the Manor, has 
secured the jaw-bones for the purpose of 
forming a gateway on his estate.” ; 

Waterford, Nov. 6. On Sunday evens 
ing, the Sist ult. Henry St. George, esq. 
brother of Sir Richard St. George, was 
most mhumanly murdered and cut to 
pieces by a banditti, near his own house, 
within a few miles of Athlone. He had 
been lately active in putting down riband 
men. His cousin, Mansergh St. George, 
was murdered in 1798. 

Inztanp, Nov. 10. The Clerkship of the 
Pleas, &c. which has long engaged general 
attention, was finally disposed of; letters 
patent having passed the Great Seal, no- 
minating Joseph Farran, esq. to the situ- 
ation, who for many years filled the office 


of Deputy. 

A ion has been issned by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, declaring the 
County of Roscommon to be in a state of 
disturbance, and requiring an extraordi< 
nary establishment of police. 


—___ 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 6, 1819. His 
Majesty has passed the last month ia 
great tranquillity, but without any diminu- 
tion of his disorder. His Majesty’s bodily 
health continues to be good, under the cir- 
cumstances of his advanced age.” 

It 
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It will doubtless be noticed, that, the 
preceding bulletin differs materially from 
the series of medical reports for a con- 
siderable time past. We see now, with 
all the regret that the memory of the 
virtues and goodness of our venerable 
King must excite in every heart aud mind, 
that his constitution at length begins to 
yield to the pressure of age. His Majesty 
is in the 82ud year of bis age, and has en- 
tered upon the sixtieth year of his reign— 
a reign, now longer in its duration, by 
nearly four years, than that of any for- 
mer Sovereign on the English throne ; that 
of Henry ILI. being barely 56 years. 

Monday, Nov. 1. 

This morning, between one and two 
o’clock, as a patrole was going the rounds 
in Whitechapel, he saw smoke issuing 
from the windows of the house of a Mr, 
Aaron Oram, linendraper ; opposite the 
London Hospital. He sprung his rattle 
for assistance ; but before any one ar- 
rived, the lower part of the house was 
enveloped in flames. Mr. Oram, Mrs, 
Oram, aud their son (a youth of 17 years 
of age,) threw themselves out of a two pair 
of stairs window. Mrs. Oram was caught 
by the watchman, and received but trifling 
injury ; Mr. Qram escaped most miracu- 
lously, without any fracture of his limbs ; 
the son unfortunately had his leg broken, 
The servants and seven of the children 
were taken out of the windows of the upper 
stories. When the seventh child was 
taken from the window, the flame and 
smoke rushed in volumes from the upper 
part of the premises; and the servant 
man, who was on the ladder for the pur- 
pose of assisting the three remaining chil- 
dren from the burning pile, was compelled, 
to save his own life, to slide down the lad- 
der, leaving the little unfortunate creatures 
at the window crying for relief, which no hu- 
man power could render them. One boy, 
six years, another seven years, and a third, 
nine years of age, perished in the flames. 
The house of Mrs. Ross was also destroyed, 
and no property saved. The body of one 
of Mrs. Oram’s children was dug out of 
the ruins on Monday morning, burnt toa 
cinder.—A singular circumstance _oc- 
curred during the above fire. A young 
Essex farmer who had a peculiar dread of 
a London fire, arrived the preceding day 
at.a friend’s house opposite (being his first 
visit to London), awakened from a sound 
sleep by the cry of “ Fire, fire! Save the 
children!” He, in his alarm, supposing 
the house he was in to be on fire, rushed 
into the adjoining room, where he fancied 
his friend’s children might be, seized ou 
the first person he met, which happened to 
be the maid-servant, and actually burried 
her into the street before he came to his 
recollection. 


Occurrences in London and is Vicinity. 
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Saturday, Nov. 6. 

_A Court of Aldermen resolved to pro- 
secute Alderman Waitbman, Sheriff Par- 
kins, and Messrs. Thompson, Bumstead, 
Hunt, and others, for a conspiracy to ob- 
struct the election of a Lord Mayor, at 
Guildhall, on Michaelmas-day last. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9. 

Being Lord Mayor’s day, the pageant 
of the civic procession to Westminster- 
hall, to swear in the new Lord Mayor, 
was observed with all its customary gran- 
deur. At a quarter before twelve o’clock, 
his Lordship set out from the Mansion- 
house in his state coach, drawn by six 
horses, splendidly caparisoned; the live- 
ries of the postilions and footmen richly 
embroidered with gold lace. The Lord 
Mayor’s coach was preceded by a troop 
of the Horse Guards in full uaiform, and 
by bearers carrying the richly-ornamented 
flags of the barges of the several Civic 
companies. The first coach in order after 
the new Lord Meyor’s, was that of the 
late Chief Magistrate, Mr. Alderman 
Atkins. We are concerned to notice 
the uncourteous reception which the late 
Lord Mayor received from the popu- 
lace. Hisses and cries resounded on all 
sides, and some miscreant threw a brick- 
bat into his coach as he passed along 
Bridge-street. The worthy Alderman, we 
are happy to state, received no injury.— 
The party, having taken water at Black- 
friars-bridge, proceeded in the barges to 
Westminster. The usual ceremonies being 
gone through, the procession returned to 
Guildhall, where the dinner was in the 
most sumptuous style. The tables were 
laid in the usual way. The cross table ele- 
vated at the eastern end of the Hall, 
made a brilliant display of Royal and 
Ministerial grandeur, including bis Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, the Cabinet 
Ministers, viz. the Duke of Wellington, 
Lords Sidmouth, Harrowby, Westmore- 
land, Castlereagh, Bathurst, Mr. W. 
Pole, &c.; the French and Spanish Am- 
bassadors ; the Judges Abbott, Richards, 
Best, &c. The ball was opened with a mi- 
nuet, by the Spanish Ambassador and Miss 
Atkins, daughter of the late Lord Mayor. 
The Hall was crowded to excess. Tables 
were laid for the surplus guests in the ad- 
joining apartments. Upwards of 1000 sat 
down to dinner ; and the supply of Cham- 
paign, Claret, and Madeira, was uuli- 
mited. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10. 

This morning, about four o’clock, a fire 
was discovered to have broken out on the 
premises of Messrs. Severn, King, and 
Co, sugar-brokers, Church-lane. White- 
chapel. It broke out in the Sugar-re- 
finery ; the amount of injury sustained is, 
we are assured from competent authority, 

estl, 
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The estimated at 80,000/., and the amount 
ensured at the different fire-offices is 
about 65,000/. There was a ten-horse 
steam-engine on the premises ; but it has 
been clearly ascertained that the mischief 
was. not occasioned by it, as it remains 
in a perfect state, 
Thursday, Nov. 11. 

In the Court of Arches, Sir John Nichol 
gave judgment in a cause which involved 
the question of the right of parish cler- 
gymen to preside at vestry meetings. The 
Judge said, he was inclined to support 
such right of the Minister, aud therefore 
decided to that effect; but he wished the 
question might be ultimately decided by 
the twelve Judges. 

Saturday, Nov. 13. 

Sir Manasseh Masseh Lopez, Bart. 
who, it will.be recollected, was convicted 
at the last Spring Assizes for the counties 
of Cornwall and Devon, upon an in- 
dictment in each county, for corruptly 
bribing certain freemen of the borough of 
Grampound, to vote on bis behalf at the 
last general election for members to serve 
in Parliament for that borough, this day 
received sentence in the Court of King’s 
Bench; which was, ‘“‘ That for Sir Ma- 
nasseh Masseh Lopez’s first offence, of 
which he had been convicted in Cornwall, 
he should pay to the King a fine of 8,000/. 
and be imprisoned in Exeter Gaol for 21 
months: for his second offence in Devon- 
shire, that he should pay to the Kinga 
fine of 2,000/. and be further imprisoned 
in the same gaol for three months. 

Tuesday, Nov, 16. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Rich- 
ard Carlile was brought up to receive the 
judgment of the Court for the two li- 
bels of which he was convicted at Guild- 
hall, The Court ordered and adjudged— 
That the defendant, for his first offence, 
should pay to the King the fine of 10002. 
and be imprisoned in Dorchester Gao! for 
two years ; and that for his second offence, 
he should pay a fine to the King of 500/. 
and be imprisoned in the same gaol for 
one year, to be computed from the expira- 
tion of the first imprisonment ; that at the 
expiration of that period, he should enter 
into securities for his good behaviour for 
the term of his natural life, himself in 10002. 
and two sureties in 100/. each; that he 
should be further imprisoned until the fines 
were paid and the securities found. 

The late prosecutions for the sale of im- 
pious books make one of the characteristics 
ofthe times. That such works should have 
been ever produced, is a melancholy evi- 
dence of the blind inveteracy of human 
nature. The judgment of the jury on Car- 
lile vindicates the country; but there is 
more to be done, and the press will not 
have done its duty unless it throws off the 
infamy of his publications by renewed ef- 
forts in the cause of morals, wisdom, and 
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Christianity. Carlile’s defence was all a 
falsehood. No man of common sense 
could believe him to have bad any point 
in view beyond the guilty profit of his 
publications. The man was poor; he 
kuew that money was to be made by the 
sale of moral poison; he looked for his 
gain to the ignorance and vice of the po- 
pulace ; and by administering what com- 
mon experience would have told him was 
ruin to the peace, the honesty, and the 
happiness of this life. 
Wednesday, Nov. 11. 

Heury Swann, esq. was brought up to 
receive judgmeut; having been convicted 
at the last Spring Assizes for Cornwall, 
of corruptly bribing one Peter Jenkins, by 
promising to give up, and giving him up, 
a promissory note for 20/. made by him 
payable to defendant, and a bank note for 
1/, in consideration of his voting as a free- 
man on defendant’s behalf at the last Ge- 
neral Election for the borough of Penryn, 
for which the latter was a candidate to 
serve in Parliament. The prosecution was 
at the instance of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Justice Bayley said, the defendant’s 
offence was aggravated by the station he 
held in life, as a Magistrate, a Gentleman 
of the Bar, and a person who had for a 
considerable period served his country in 
Parliament. The sentence of the Court 
upon him was—That he be imprisoned in 
the custody of the Marshal of the Mar- 
shalsea of that Court for the space of 
ONE YEAR. 

During the long vacation, Lincolo’s Inn 
Hall has been most elegantly and commo- 
diously improved. The Hall is now ten 
feet longer than formerly, and the seats 
are covered with fine crimson cloth, in- 
stead of the green baize which used to be 
formerly on them. Hogarth’s celebrated 
painting of “ Paul before Felix,” which 
was at the upper end of the Hall, is 
cleaned, and the frame fresh gilt, which 
gives it a fine appearance. In short, from 
the alterations and splendid improvements 
which have been made, this Hall may 
now be considered one of the most elegant, 
commodiovs, and finest in the kingdom. 

Sir Francis Burdett has received notice, 
that the Attorney-General has filed an 
ex-officio information against him for the 
« Letter to the Electors of Westminster” 
on the subject of the Manchester business. 

In a Report of the Commitee of the 
Refuge for the Destitute, Hackney Road 
and Hoxton, it is stated, that from Ja- 
nuary 1, to July 1, 1819, they admitted 
32 males and 29 females ; and that in the 
same period they discharged to employ- 
ment or otherwise, 30 males and 28 fe- 
males, there being in the establishments, 
on the latter of the above dates, 60 
males and 76 females, The total num- 
ber admitted, since the opening of the 
Institution in 1206, being S29 males 

and 
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and 839 females, whilst they have pro- 
vided for 175, females, who were on the 
brink of ruin, by restoring them to their 
friends, or finding them suitable situations, 
whose previous circumstances did not re- 
quire admission into a house of reform, 
and for 74 males; and the Committee 
have considered the cases of 1804 females, 
and of 580 males. In a season that calls 
loudly for the best exertions of a well-di- 
rected charity, to stem the torrent of suf- 
fering and of crime, it is to be hoped that 
ali, according to their several abilities, 
will contribute to forward the benevolent 
ebjects of the “* Refuge for the Destitute.” 





[Nov. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


New 5 
. Covent Garpen Tueatre. 

Nov. 17. Animals, an Inter- 
Jude in one act. This was a hasty produc. 
tion (we believe of Mr. Parry’s, the: au- 
thor of High Notions), intended to exhibit 
Mrs. Davison’s talents as a rustic male 
servant, and occasioned a great deal of 
laughter ; but met also with some opposi- 
tion. It ran three nights. 

Nov. 19. A Short Reign 
One, a Petite Comedy in two acts. This 
was obviously of French origin, and met 
with complete success, 


I 


PROCEEDINGS 


House or Lorps, Nov. 23, 


This day the Prince Regent came in the 
accustomed form, and being seated on the 
throne, the Usher of the Black Rod was 
sent to command the attendance of the 
House of Commons. The Speaker and a 
great number of Members shortly after- 
wards came to the Bar, when his Royal 
Highness delivered the following most gra- 
cious Speech : 

« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“It is with great concern that I am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented Indispo- 
sition. 

“I regret to have been under the neces- 
sity of calling you together at this period 
of the year; but the Seditious Practices so 
long prevalent in some of the Manufac- 
turing Districts of the Country have been 
continued with increased activity since you 
were last assembled in Parliament. 

“ They have led to proceedings incom- 
patible with the public tranquillity, and 
with the peaceful habits of the industrious 
classes of the Community ; and a spirit is 
now fully manifested, utterly hostile to 
the Constitution of this Kingdom, and aim- 
ing not only at the change of those Politi- 
cal Institutions which have hitherto con- 
stituted the pride and security of this 
Country, but at the Subversion of the 
Rights of Property and of all Order in 
Societ 


“| = given directions that the neces- 
sary information on this subject shall be 
laid before you; and I feel it to be My 
indispensable Duty to press on your im- 
mediate Attention the Consideration of 
such Measures as may be requisite for the 
Counteraction and Suppression of a Sys- 
tem which, if not effectually checked, must 
bring Confusion and Ruin on the Nation. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** The estimates for the ensuing Year 
will be laid before you. 

** The necessity of affording Protection 
to the Lives and Property of his Majesty’s 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


Loyal subjects bas compelled Me to make 
some addition to our Military Force; but 
I have no doubt you will be of opinion 
that the arrangements for this purpose have 
been effected in the manner likely to 
be the least burthensome to the Country. 

“ Although the Kevenue has undergone 
some fluctuation since the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, I have the satis- 
faction of being able to inform you that it 
appears to be again in a course of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

Some depression still continues to exist 
in certain branches of our Manufactures, 
and I deeply lament the distress which is 
in consequence felt by those who more 
immediately depend upon them ; but this 
depression is in a great measure to be as- 
cribed to the embarrassed situation of other 
Countries, and I earnestly hope that it will 
be found to be of a temporary nature. 


** My Lords, and Genilemen, 

“I continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this Country. 

“It is My most anxious wish that ad- 
vantage should be taken of this season of 
Peace to secure and advance our Internal 
Prosperity ; but the successful prosecution 
of this object must essentially depend on 
the Preservation of Domestic Tranquillity. 

*€ Upon the Loyalty of the great body 
of the People I have the most confident 
reliance; but it will require your utmost 
vigilance and exertion, collectively and 
individually, to check the dissemination 
of the Doctrines of Treason and Impiety, 
and to impress upon the minds of all Clas- 
ses of His Majesty’s Subjects, that it is 
from the cultivation of the Principles of 
Religion, and from a just subordination 
to lawful authority, that We can alone 
expect the Continuance of that Divine 
Favour and Protection which have hitherto 


been so signally experienced by this King- 
dom.” 


The Prince Regent then retired ; and 
the House was adjourned pro oma 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


— ——— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Oct. 18. General Sir Joho Francis Cra- 
dock, G.C.B. and heirs male, a.Baron of 
Ireland, by the title of Baron Howden. 

Oct. 20, . Lieut.-Gen. the Earl of Dal- 
housie, G.C.B. to be Captain-General and 
Governor in Chief of the provinces of 
Lower and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the islands of Prince 
Edward and Cape Breton ; also Sir James 
Kempt, G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of 
Nova Scotia and its dependencies, 

3d Light Dragoons—Brevet- Major Sti- 
sted to be Major. 

57th Foot—Brevet-Major M’Laine to 
be Major. 

Oct. 30. Major-Gen. Sir G. Cooke, 
Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth, v. Kempt. 

Nov. 6. The Earl of Egremont to be 
Lord Lieutenant of Sussex; Lord Las- 
celles, Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire; Jobn Cartwright, Esq. Con- 
sul General in Turkey ; andJames Yeames, 
Esq. Consul General in the Russian Ports 
in the Black Sea. 

You. 9. John Dwyer, M.D. from half- 
pay, to be Physician to the Forces, vice 
Robson, who retires upon half-pay. 

Major-General Sir James Kempt, G.C.B. 
to be Lieutenant-General in North Ame- 
rica only. 

Captain Donald M’Gregor, of the 58th 
Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Nov. 12. Brevet Lieut.-Col. John Ba- 
con Harrison, to be Lieut.-Col. ». Hill, 
deceased. — Brevet Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Wemys, Major, v. Harrison. 

Nov. 13, Earl of Craven to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Berks, vice Earl of Radnor, 
resigned. 

Dr. W. Somerville, Physician to Chel- 
sea Hospital, vice Moseley. 

This Gazette also contains orders for 
the Court’s going into mourning for 
Charles IV. late King of Sardinia, and 
the late Duchess Dowager of Brunswick. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Sir G. R, Fetherston, for the county of 
Longford, in the room of Sir Thomas Fe- 
therston, bart. deceased. 


Crvit Promotions. 
idge, Nov. 4. William Frere, esq. 
M.A. Serjeant. at Law, and Master of 
Downing College, Vice Chancellor of this 
University, for the year ensuing. 

Rev. John Collier Jones, D.D. elected 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford, vice 
Cole, deceased. 

Rev, Z. S. Warren, B.A. of Sidney Sus- 
sex College, Cambridge, elected Usher of 
Oakham School. 





EcciesiaSTICAL PREPERMENTS. 

Very Rev. Dr. Saurin, Dean of Derry, 
to be Bishop of Dromore. 

Rev. Frederic Iremonger, Prebendary of 
Winchester, Wherwell V. near Andover. 

Rev. Mr. Dillon, Chaplain to the Abp. 
of Canterbury, Rochdale V. 

Rev. W. L. Buckle, Easington Rectory, 
Oxon. 

Rev. Samuel Cole, M.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, Chaplain of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, Swathney V. 

Rev. C. F. Parker, M.A. Ringshall R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. H. J. Maddock, M.A. to the Per- 
petual Curacy of Trinity Church, Hud- 
dersfield. 

Rev. C. Chew, B.A. late Minister of 


‘Slaithwaite, Huddersfield, Lockington V. 


Leicestershire. 

Rev. E. Player, Curate of St. James's, 
Bath, appointed Chaplain to the Esth 
Hospital. 

Rev. W. Prosser, Chacley Perpetual 
Curacy, Worcestershire. 

Rev. W. T. Hanbury, B. A. of New 
College, Oxford, to the Chaplainship of 
the Marshalsea and the Court of the King’s 
Palace of Westminster. 

Rev. W. F. Mansel, Sandhurst V. Glou- 
cestershire. 

Rev. Richard Midgley, Bletchley R. 
Bucks. 

Rev. G. Beresford, M. A. St. Andrew’s 
R. Holborn. 

Rev. J. Strange Dandridge, of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, appointed Chaplain 
of British Embassy at Berlin. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 17, Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz, a son.—At Boath (Nairn), 
the Lady of Capt. Sir Jas. Dunbar, K.N. a 
son and heir.—21. At Lincoln, the wife of 
Rev. G. T. Pretyman, a son.—The, wife of 
a labouring man, of the name of Easton, 
residing at Chatham, . of four children, 
three fine boys, and one girl: they were 
all born alive, but died a few hours after. 
—27. Lady of Sir C. Wolseley, bart. a son. 

Gent. MAG. November, 1819. 


10 


Lately. In Harley-street, the Countess 
of Lieven, a son. , 

Novo. 4. At Hillsborough, the Mar- 
chioness of Downshire, a son,—'7. The 
Hon. Mrs. Peter De Blaquiere, a son.— 
9. At Clapton, Mrs.. Domville,.a son.— 
13. At Surrey-place, Mrs. John. Bentley, 
a son.—At Chelsea, the wife of. the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, a girl, their sixth child 


. living. 


MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


rE 


Oct, 9. At Ratisbon, Count Charles 
Westerholt, eldest son of Count Wester- 
holt, to his cousin, Miss Harriet Spencer, 
youngest daughter of the Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, and grand-daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Charles Spencer. 

12, At Seaton, Devonshire, Joseph Read, 
esq. to Sarah, second daughter of the late 
H. Clibbora, esq. of Clara, Ireland, 

16. The Very Rev. the Dear of Lime- 
rick, to Isabella, third daughter of the late 
Rev. John Shepherd, of Pattiswick, Essex. 

19. Lieut.-col. Verner, of Church Hill 
(Armagh), to Harriet, only dau. of the Hon. 
Edw. Wingfield, of Cork Abbey (Wicklow), 

21. Geo. Pearse, esq. of Bedford -street, 
Bedford-square, to Elizabeth, only child 
of the late J. Wingate Jennings, esq. of 
Hartington, Bedfordshire. 

D. R. Ross, esq. of Rosstrevor, to Miss 
Harriet Knox, second daughter of the Hon. 
and very Rev. the Dean of Down, 

Thos. Stannus, esq. of Portarlington, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of T. Hamilton, 
esq. of Clonsilla (Dublin). 

C. Podmore, esq. of Chigwell, to Eliza, 
fourth dau. of E. Hodges, esq. of Clapham. 

Isaac Spencer, esq. of York and Popple- 
ton, to Mrs. Jackson, of Kentish Towa. 

A. Constable, esq. of Lewisham, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of Mr. E. Brown, of Greenwich, 

22, At Dublin, the Rev. Heary Cotting- 
ham, of Summerville (Cavan), to Mary- 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the late Jason 
Hassard, esq. of Garden Hill (Fermanagh). 

23. Edward Alderson, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Rebecca, daughter of Wm. Stau- 
brough, esq. of Isleworth. 

Fred. Fisher, esq. of Leicester-square, 
to Mrs, George Wyndham, of Cromer. 

Rev. John Hardy, of Carlston, Wilts, to 
Anna-Maria, youngest daughter of the late 
Edward Wilmot, esq. of Clifton. 

24. C. B. Uther, esq. of. Leicester- 
square, to Miss Mary-Anne Coleman, of 
Mar! Hill (Cork.) 

26. At Vienna, the Prince Royal of 
Saxony, to the Archduchess Carvline of 
Austria. 

Rev. Rob. Roberts, A.M. Rector of Lit- 
tle Thurlow, and Vicar of Haverhill, Suf- 
folk, to Emily, eldest dau. of Josias Not- 
tidge, esq. of Rose Hill, Wixoe, Suffolk. 

Thomas Gibbes, esq. of Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of Joshua Cooke, esq. of Oxford. 

Capt. E. F. Waters, of the Bengal Mi- 
litary Establishment, to Eliz. Stephens, 
dau. of T. S. Aldersey, esq. of Lisson Grove. 

Jas. Trenow, esq. of the Office of Ord- 
nance, Tower, to Mary-Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Capt. H. Whitehead. 

Anthony Rosenhagen, esq. of Wimpole- 
street, to Louisa Craven, dau. of Rev. . 
Barnard, of Witherfield, Suffolk. 


Rev. Thomas, eldest son of the Right 
Hon. W. C. Plunkett, to Louisa-Jane, se- 
cond dau. of the late John Wm. Foster, ésq. 

27. Fred. White, esq. of Parham, to 
Frances-Anne, third daughter of the late 
Wm. Woodley, esq. Governor of Berbice. 

Col. Sherlock, 4th drag. to Emma, dau. 
of Rev. Dr. Wylde, Prebend. of Southwell. 

Mr. John de Horne, of Grosvenor-place, 
Camberwell, and the Corn Exchange, to 
Sarah, second daughter of Thomas Man- 
ning, esq. of Camberwell. 

28. The Archdeacon of Kildare, eldest 
son of the Lord Bishop of Kildare, to Anne, 
eldest daughter of Owsley Rowley, esq. of 
the Priory, St. Neots, Hunts. 

Sir Jas. Dalrymple Hay, bart. of Park- 
place, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Lieut,- 
gen. Sir John Heron Maxwell, bart. 

S. T. Partridge, esq. of Barbadces, to 
Martha, eldest daughter of Capt. R. Cro- 
martie, of Rotherhithe. 

Rev. Jas. Tindale, M.A. Rector of Knap- 
loft and Shearsby, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Waite, daughter of the late R. Waite, esq. 
of Rippon. 

Rev. Rich. Lucas, of Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, to Mary Dorothy, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Jacob Constabadie, Rector 
of Wensley. 

29. Rev. John Clementson, of Ma- 
per, to Charlotte, dau. of Samuel Wain- 
wright, esq. of Thornton-in-Craven. 

30. Wm. Whitchurch, esq. of Salis- 
bary, to Anne, only dau. of John West, 
esq. banker, of Lymington. 

Rev. Thos. Madge, of Norwich, to Har- 
riet, fifth dau, of late Benj. Travers, esq. 

At Paris, W. H. Harley, esq. late Judge 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to Mary, sole 
heiress of late W. Harris, esq. of Rose 
Warren House, Cornwall. 

E. Beck, esq. to Sarah Elizabeth, only 
child of the late N. Welton, esq. of Poplar- 
house, Debenham. 

Lately, Jobn Wickham, esq. of Bat- 
combe, to Catherine Elizabeth, dau. of late 
Mat. Brickdale, esq. 3d Dragoon Guards, 

Rev. Erasmus, son of Sir Geo. Griffith 
Williams, bart. Bath, to Mrs. Grubb. 

Jas. Stuart Wemys, esq. of Surrey, to 
Louisa, only daughter of Col. G. Blair. 

Joha Lewis, esq. merchant, of Bristol, 
to Sarah, only daughter of Nat. Hartland, 
esq. banker, Tewkesbury. 

Nov. 1. Rev. Edw. Meredith, Master of 
Newport Grammar School, to Miss Crisp, 
of Westbury, both co. Salop. 

4. James Gordon Murdoch, esq. of 
Oakfield, Berks, to Caroline Penelope, 
fifth daughter of the late Sam. Gambier, 
esq. Commissioner of his Majesty’s Navy, 
and niece to Adm. Lord Gambier. 

5. Rev. T. W. Richards, to Marian, 
eldest daughter of the late E. Pope, Sh 
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Tue Rev. Da. Cyrit Jackson. 

The late Dr. Cyril Jackson (see p. 273) 
was the eldest son of Dr. Jacksou, an emi- 
nent physician at Stamford iu Lincolnshire. 
At the age of twelve or thirteen, he was 
sent to Westminster School ; and soon af- 
terwards, in the year 1760, became a 
King’s Scholar on the foundation at that 
seminary. Iu 1764 he was elected to a 
Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
but having a prospect of a Studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, he did not enter 
at Cambridge, but went to Christ Church 
in the first instance as a Commoner, aud 
at the ensuing Christmas was admitted a 
Student of that house by the Dean, Dr. 
Gregory. In this situation he soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a young man of su- 
perior talents, indefatigable application, 
and great acquirements. The extent of 
his classical learning was marked by an 
early proficiency in Greek, and a correct 
and well-grounded knowledge of that rich 
and dignified language; and his taste 
proved and illustrated by the severe and 
unerring test of elegant composition both 
in Latin prose and verse. He soon at- 
tracted the notice and acquired the pa- 
tronage of Dr. Markham, who su 
Dr. Gregory as Dean; and at the same 
time that that learned person, who had 
then been advanced to the see of Chester, 
was nominated, in 1771, to the honour- 
able post of Preceptor of the Prince of 
Wales and Bishop of Osnaburgh, now 
Duke of York; Mr. Jackson obtained the 
less distinguished, but more efficient ap- 
pointment of Sub-Preceptor. In this cha- 
racter he laid the foundation of that al- 
most filial love and affection with which 
through life he was honoured by his Royal 
Pupils ; and discharged, at the same time, 
the duties of bis high and important func- 
tion with an attention, a zeal, and a judg- 
ment, which their momentous interest re- 
quired. it was through the unceasing 
superinteadance and able tuition of their 
Sub-Preceptor, that these Princes were 
so well imbued with the spirit of the 
learned languages, that even in the gayer 
diversions of youth, or the more serious 
pursuits of manhood, amid the dissipa- 
tions of pleasure, or the distractions of 
business, the relish of their juvenile stu- 
dies bas never forsaken them, and that 
they even now refresh occasionally their 
moments of leisure with the pages of Ho- 
mer or Sophocles. But a still higher 
praise than this should be the mead of 
Mr. Jackson. It was from his lessons, 
beyond all doubt, that these personages 
of the. hi rank which can exist, the 
Heir Apparent and Heir Presumptive of 


the Crown, imbibed that elevation of sen~ 
timent, that pride of soul, and that gene- 
rosity of spirit, which teaches them, as 
it were, innately, to look down with dis- 
dain upon every thing that bears the sem- 
blance of mean, low, or sordid feeling. In 
this high-minded disdain, indeed, consists 
the true fountain of honour, the real es- 
sence of nobility ; and he surely, to whom 
is intrusted the education of Princes, ought 
to make the instilling of this principle, 
after the more sacred offices of Religion, 
his first concern and primary duty, Mr. 
Jackson continued in this station for se- 
veral years; and, after taking orders, was 
shortly afterwards, in 1778, appointed 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. About the 
same time, he was rewarded with a Canon’s 
stall at Christ Church ; and in 1785, was 
promoted to the highest object of his am- 
bition, the Deanery of that great Founda- 
tion. At this time Dr. Cyril Jackson was 
in the prime of life, and he brought to the 
discharge of the difficult functions of that 
eminent station all the advantages which 
a capacious mind, an enlarged knowledge 
of the world, a spirit of command, and an 
unconquerable perseverance, could confer, 
He instantly applied himself to restore the 
discipline of the college, which under the 
lax and somewhat too indulgent adminis- 
tration of his predecessor Bishop Bagot, 
had been considerably impaired, and to 
put altogetber on a new footing the course 
of public instruction, and the detail also 
of private tuition pursued in that society. 
For this purpose he caused to be observed 
with a rigid exactness, all the antient rules 
and customs ; he enforced a punctual at- 
tendance at Hall and Chapel, he allowed 
no under-graduate to lodge out of the 
walls of College, he permitted no ope to 
go to bathe or other public diversions, or 
on any pretence to sleep out of his own 
rooms. Absences and late knockings in 
at night were repressed by immediate pu- 
nishment ; and with a view to a certain 
detection of offences, and_a fear of such 
detection, he instituted, through the in- 
termediate gradations of tutors, porters, 
and other servants, such a system of po- 
lice, that it was impossible any irregu- 
larity could take place, without the know- 
ledge of the Dean. Where a long course 
of offending was manifested in the conduct 
of a young man, and the common punish- 
ments failed to prod their intended 
effect, the delinquent was not disgraced 
by a public expulsion, but he was pri- 
vately desired to leave the society, Dr. 
Cyril Jackson did mot pretend to cure in- 
corrigibility. Buta bad example might 
be contagious, and therefore a youth of 
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habits desperately bad, could not. be al- 
lowed to continue a member of Christ 
Church; regard at the same time being 
had to his future prospects in life, by the 
ignominy of a formal seatence of dismis- 
sion being spared, whilst the cause of his 
going away was usually so yell known 
within the walls of the College, as to ope- 


rate as a terror to those of his own stand- 


ing. In this dispensation of justice, as 
well as in the infliction of minor correc- 
tions, nothing could exceed the impar- 
tiality of Dr. Cyril Jackson. He knew no 
difference of rank or situation. The no- 
blemen, the gentlemen commoners, stu- 
dents, and commoners, were all equally 
within the sphere of his observation, and 
alike visited with the penalties of misbe- 
haviour. If any distinction was made, it 
was rather in favour of the students and 
commoners who were consigned to the 
immediate care of the’censors, while the 
two higher classes were under the more 
vigilant and severe superintendance of the 
Dean himself. Nor were the exertions of 
this indefatigable man less unremitting or 
successful with respect to the studies of 
the young men. He took care to surround 
himself with able tutors, into whom he 
instilled his own spirit, and inculcated his 
own method. Under Dean Jackson the 
government of Christ Church was an ab- 
solute one. The officers of the College 
were his ministers, dependent on his fa- 
vour and protection, in the habit of re- 
porting to him daily all matters within 
their several departments, and receiving 
from him instructions upon all subjects. 
In the first place Dr. Jackson revived 
what were termed “ Collections.” These 
were meetings at the end of each term, in 
the College Hall, of the Dean, Sub Dean, 
the two Censors, and the Greek, mathe- 
matical, logic, and rhetoric Readers, to 
which the Under Graduates took up all 
that they had read during the preceding 
term, and submitted themselves to public 
examination. He restored also to its an- 
tient solemnity the weekly reading of 
themes aod Latin verses in the College 
Hall; he inspired with new vigour the 
competition for the four prizes for Latin 
prose, to Bachelors ; and for Latin hexa- 
meters to Under Graduates ; he re-instated 
in their functions the public Lecturers in 
mathematics and logic; and he invested 
with additional dignity and weight, the 
annual Speeches of the Censors, in which, 
composed in Latin prose, honourable 
mention was made of all those young men 
who in the course of the year had distin- 
guished themselves either by superior di- 
ligence in the mathematics or the classics 
at Collections, or by having gained any 
of the University or College prizes. Be- 
sides these public occasions, the Dean 
was ever in private employed in promoting 
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and encouraging the studies of such young 
men, in whom he discerned superior ta- 
lent or greater application. He gave up 
his own time and bestowed his own pains 
in personal instruction. Greek, mathe- 
matics, logic, and composition, were the 
subjects on which he condescended in this 
way, at once purveying to the information 
of his young hearers, and refreshing his 
own recollections, and administering to 
his own taste. Innumerable were the 
hours which he expended in these useful 
labours ; for it is never to be forgotten, in 
forming an estimate of the merits of Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, as Dean of Christ Church, 
that whilst, on the one hand, he was an 
exact and rigid disciplinarian, so on the 
other, there never existed any one more 
sagacious than himself, in discerning, or 
more strenuous in rewarding merit. His 
was a system of rewards as well as of 
punishments; and in this course he was 
most materially assisted by an extraor- 
dinary degree of perspicacity in detecting 
and appreciating the latent character and 
disposition of those around him. To this 
end he spared no pains, and omitted no 
opportunity. He was in the habit of en- 
tertaining at dinner, almost every day, six 
or eight of the members of his College. 
On these occasions he set on foot and en- 
couraged conversation, he started topics, 
provoked inquiries, and thus elicited the 
prevailing bent and genius of each of his 
guests, It was the habit of the Dean, 
during each long vacation, to travel 
through different parts of England, Wales, 
Scotland,.or Ireland, taking some young 
friend with bim, whose expenses he bore, 
asa companion. In these journeys know- 
ledge was his end ;—he explored every 
nook and promontury on the coast, by 
walking and by sailing ; he ascended every 
mountain ; he visited every manufactory, 
and he avoided no place but a friend’s 
house, which, if he but once entered, he 
foresaw that his whole leisure would be 
expended in a series of visiting. He 
sought fur information, and obtained it, 
from every one that came in his way, 
from sailors, fishermen, workmen, and 
artisans. In this mode he accumulated 
on every subject connected with the. in- 
ternal economy of the country, a store of 
knowledge probably not in its general 
variety equalled by that of any other iu- 
dividual. Topics of this nature formed 
the subjects of discourse with the young 
men of his College, while enjoying his 
hospitality. If any one had travelled 
during a vacation, it was always a matter 
of iuquiry what he had seen ; if-any one 
was about to undertake a tour with the 
acquisition of knowledge in view, the 
Dean not only commended bis purpose, 
but assisted his researches by pointing 
out to him objects of curivsity, and ex- 
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plaining their nature and value. By 
means of this friendly intercourse, the 
Dean both received and gave informa- 
tion: he furthered his own plan of be- 
coming personally acquainted with every 
individual who was placed under his go- 
veroment ; and he at the same time com- 
municated, wherever he saw it would be- 
come useful, the result of his own labours 
or inquiries, without effort, parade, or os- 
tentation. 

With such a Head as Dr. Cyril Jackson, 
Christ Church, soon after his accession to 
the Deanery, came into the highest re- 
pute, its pristine fame re-established, and 
all its proper magnificence supported. It 
became an object of competition, and in 
some degree, therefore, of interest, to ob- 
tain an admission at Christ Church. Va- 
cancies were applied for succession to, a 
year or two before they took place; and 
the consequence was, as the Dean had his 
choice of members, Christ Church was not 
only the most numerous, but in his time, 
also the most select and respectable So- 
ciety in the University. There is not a 
doubt, also, but that the other Colleges 
ultimately profited from the efforts, so 
successfully exerted in his own Establish- 
ment, by Dr. Cyril Jackson. Influenced 
by his example, certainly, other Heads of 
Houses imitated his conduct, and pursued 
his system. It would be invidious to 
point out instances, but to those who have 
been acquainted with the University of 
Oxford for the last thirty-six years, it will 
be an easy matter to contrast the preseat 
flourishing state and honourable eminence 
of some Colleges with their inferior repu- 
tation at the period when Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son became Dean of Christ Church, Nay, 
the comparison might perhaps be extend- 
ed to the aggregate University itself; and 
the institution of a new and effective sys- 
tem of examination for degrees, as well as 
the improvement in general discipline in 
that seat of learning, be traced, not indeed 
to the personal acts in the body at large, 
with which he seldom interposed, of the 
late Dean of Christ Church, but to the 
insensible effect of that precedent of re- 
form which he first made in 1783. It was 
part also of the smallest merits of Dr. 
Jackson, when Dean, that he greatly im- 
proved the public buildings and walks of 
Christ Church. The new entrance into 
the Hall was effected by Mr. James Wyatt, 
under his auspices; the dow under 
his directions was laid out and kept in 
constant good order, and the whole place, 
like the person of the Dean himself, not 
only in neat attire, but full dress, 

Dr. Cyril Jackson continued Dean of 
Christ Church for twenty-six years; and 
during the whole of that period, his resi- 
dence on the spot was uninterrupted by 
apy absence (except during the long va- 
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cation, and the few days in each year, 
when he attended at Westminster School 
as one of the electors), his diligence never 
relaxed, and his system never varied. At 
length he resolved on retirement, and in 
1809 he executed the purpose which for 
some few years before he had meditated, 
and resigned the Deanery of Christ Church, 
retaining no Church preferment whatever, 
and possessed only of a small fortune 
which he had inherited from his father ; 
which, however, was equal to the plan of 
life which he bad laid down. He had be- 
fore this declined the highest dignities in 
the Church, and in the resolution which 
he had taken of spending the remainder 
of his days in privacy, he was not to be 
shaken by the proffer afterwards made to 
him by the Prince Regent himself, of the 
most desirable bishopric in the realm. 
He had before declined accepting an arch- 
bishopric, supposed to have been particu- 
larly acceptable to him, as connected 
somewhat with the place of his vativity, 
and as having been filled by a Prelate for 
whom he had ever entertained the highest 
respect. He, on this, was compelled, in 
conformity to his unalterable scheme of 
sequestering himself, as far as possible, 
from sublunary concerns, to pen a nega- 
tive to a Letter from his Royal Patron, 
couched in the most affectionate terms. 
There were not wanting those who, im- 
perfectly acquainted with the real disposi- 
tion of Dr. Cyril Jackson, fancied they saw 
on these occasions, in his laying down his 
carriage, reducing his establishment, and 
refusal of promotion, a manifest inconsis- 
tency of character. But they knew not 
the map. It is true he had ambition, but 
not of a vulgar temporizing sort, not an 
ambition which gratified itself in empty 
show, or which looked to the acquisition 
merely of titular rank, of sordid pelf, or 
even of commanding power. His was an 
ambition in the just sense of the word, of 
doing good, and of making himself ser- 
viceable to others. After a life, of which 
unceasing activity had been the charac- 
teristic, he thought, at the age of sixty- 
four, that he had toiled enough for others, 
and that it was at length time to think of 
himself and of eternity. He devoted him- 
self, therefore, to rest and quiet; he gave 
himself, not in empty profession or pha- 
rasaical pretence, but in deed and thought, 
to God ; he exercised himself exclusively 
in good works, and innocent recreations. 
It was in the obscure village of Felpham, 
on the coast of Sussex, that he took up his 
abode, and where, dispensing around him 
daily the blessings of the most beneficent 
and unbounded charity, he spent for ten 
years the residue of his life, abseuting 
himself only in occasional visits to ‘his 
friend Dr. Carey, when Head Master of 
Westminster School, in calls of respect at 
the 
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the Pavilion at Brighton, and in paying 
the duties of fraternal affection to his bro- 
ther the Bishop of Oxford, during his ill- 
nesses at Christ Church and Cuddesden. 
His own indisposition was of short dura- 
tion. He sickened at the end of June, and 
died in the middle of August. Previously 
to the illness which carried him to the 
grave, he had always enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted flow of good health, and on this last 
occasion his departing spirit was cheered 
by the presence of his old and first pupil 
the Prince Regent, who was graciously 
pleased thus to honour in death him whom 
he had always loved and respected in 
health. 

We have already had occasion to speak 
of Dr. Cyril Jack as a Scholar. His 
strength undoubtedly lay in an intimate 
knowledge of the Greek language. In 
this he yielded to none of his contempo- 
raries, neither to Porson, Parr, Burney, 
Wakefield, or Huntingford, of whom, 
whenever he spoke, he expressed himself, 
although not intimately acquainted with 
any of them, in terms of the most pro- 
found respect and admiration. In points 
in which he never practised himself, or 
essayed his own powers, he might be ex- 
celled by some of them, such as conjec- 
tural criticism, and verbal emendation ; 
but in feeling and understanding the force 
and intensity of each particular word of 
that most expressive and copious lan- 
guage, and in an historical acquaintance 
with its terms and idioms, with the time, 
namely,. when each came into use, varied 
its meaning, or became obsolete, no scho- 
lar, however eminent, surpassed him. As 
Dr. Cyril Jackson never committed any 
work to the Press, his merits as a Theolo- 
gian can be collected only from his Ser- 
mons delivered in the pulpit. Inferior 
certainly to Taylor in eloquence, to Bar- 
row in richness, and to Bentley in force of 
mathematical demonstration, the dis- 
courses, nevertheless, which he preached 
before the University of Oxford, bad am- 
ple claims to commendation. They were 
distinguished for novelty of subject, for 
felicity of illustration, and for depth of 
learning. They displayed much of the 
acumen of Warburton, without his para- 
dox, and of the logical reasoning of Butler, 
without his subtlety. His style in writing 
was plain and unornamented, but forcible 
and perspicuous. Mr. Fox himself was 
not a greater friend of simplicity ; and the 
admirer, therefore, of metaphor, antithesis, 
and involution, had nothing to praise in 
the compositions of the Dean of Christ 
Church. To sum up his intellectual ex- 
cellencies in a few words:—he was emi- 
nent in the highest degree, for strength of 
mind, accuracy of discrimination, and the 
application of good sound sense to every 
business of life. These qualities, united 
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with a liberal spirit, and an address and 
manner formed from an habitual inter- 
course with the higher classes of society, 
admirably fitted him for the station he 
filled for so many years. He was not a 
mere pedagogue. No one better knew 
the essentia} qualifications of an English 
gentleman, and no one, therefore, could 
better inspire the breasts of young men 
in a middle stage between adolescence 
and manhood, whose destination was to 
the higher walks of life, with generous 
sentiments, and a lively sense of the na- 
ture and importanee of their future duties, 
How far he was successful may be seen in 
the list ¥ of those noblemen and gentlemen 
who were educated at Christ Church in 
his time, a list. which comprises a most 
considerable portion of the rank, native, 
official, and professional, in the United 
kingdom. Asa man, his virtues were of 
the highest sort. He was a ready patron 
of merit, wherever it wanted his assist- 
ance, and to those whom he favoured with 
intimacy, he was the most steady and 
zealous of friends. In pecuniary matters 
the great Pitt was not more free from 
taint. Having no family to provide for, 
he never saved. At Christ Church he 
maiutained the diguity of his situation by 
a liberal but well-regulated hospitality, 
aod at Felpham he contrasted himself 
with the more contracted establishment of 
a private gentleman. His superfluous in- 
come was dispensed at both places with 
an unsparing hand in charitable donations. 
Enemies he had none, for he never pro- 
voked animosity ; and even in the zenith 
of his power at Christ Church, it seldom 
happened but that those who suffered from 
his chastisement, admitted the justice of 
the sentence. He was a sincere believer 
in the truths of Christianity, and his sense 
of religious duty was attested by his vo- 
luntary retirement, whilst his practice of 
it was illustrasted through life by his daily 
good works. If Christ Church sustained 
a loss not easy to be repaired on his re- 
signation, the Poor of Felpham and its 
neighbourhood had a still more bitter one 


to deplore, in the death of a kind-hearted 


and munificent benefactor. Such was Dr. 
Cyril Jackson, whose memory is embalm- 
ed in the grateful recoilection of all who 
knew him, and whose excellencies will 
never cease to be celebrated within the 
walls of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The bulk of Dr. Jackson’s property, 
which was considerably increased on the 
death of his brother, the late Bishop of 
Oxford, is bequeathed to his nephew Mr. 





* A valuable Correspondent observes, 
“It would afford great satisfaction to 
many, if some Oxford friend could fur- 
nish a List of all the eminent men, with 
dates of their education, by the late ve- 
nerable Dr. Cyril Jackson.” Epirt. 

Hutchinson, 
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Hutchinson, who, in 1818, was elected 
from Westminster School to a Studentship 
at Christ Church. 

The following brief metrical tribute was 
paid to the memory of the late Dr. Cyril 
Jackson on the day after his decease, by 
one of his neighhours, who, during seve- 
ral years, contemplated and admired the 
beneficent influence of his social and ac- 
tive spirit in his elegant retirement on the 
coast of Sussex. He directed his remains 
to be deposited in the Church-yard of 
Felpham, his favourite village : 

“Through studious life, and in its painless 
end, [to crown ; 

The smile of Heaven appear’d thy lot 
Jackson ! of Learning and her sons the 

friend ! [renown !” 

Bliss to thy soul !—and to thy name 





James Wart, Esa. 

We were misinformed as to the birth- 
place of this very eminent man, whose 
decease we had occasion to record in p. 
275. Mr. Watt was a native of Gree- 
nock, where he was born Jan. 19, 1736. 
In testimony of his attachment to his na- 
tive place, when there in 1815, he made 
a donation of 100/. for the purpose of 
founding a scientific library, “ for the in- 
struction,” as he himself expresses it in 
his letter regarding this gift, ** of the youth 
of Greenock.” “I hope,” says the be- 
nevolent donor, “ that it will prompt others 
to add to it, and to render my Townsmen 
eminent for their knowledge, as they are 
for their spirit of enterprize.” 

The-following Character, copied from 
an Edinburgh Paper, is ascribed to the 
peo of Mr. Jeffrey : 

“The name of Mr. James Watt, the 
great improver of the steam-engine, fortu- 
nately needs no commemoration of ours ; 
for he that bore it survived to see it crown- 
ed with undisputed and unenvied honours; 
and many generations will probably pass 
away before it shall have ‘‘ gathered all 
its fame.” We have said that Mr. Watt 
was the great improver of the steam-engine ; 
but, in truth, as to all that is admirable in 
its structure, or vast in its utility, he should 
rather be described as its inventor. It was 
by his inventions that its action was so re- 
gulated as to make it capable of being ap- 
plied to the finest and most delicate manu- 
factures, and its power so increased as to 
set weight and solidity at defiance. By his 
admirable contrivances, it has become a 
thing stupendous alike for its force and its 
flexibility ; for the prodigious power which 
it can exert, and the ease, and precision, 
and ductility, with which they can be va- 
ried, distributed, and applied. The trunk 
of an elephant that can pick up a pin or 
rend an oak is nothing to it. It can en- 
grave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal like wax before it, draw out, with- 
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out breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lift a ship of war like a bauble in the 
air. It can embroider muslin and forge 
anchors, cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fury of the winds 
and waves. 

** It would be difficult to estimate the va- 
lue of the benefits which these inventions 
have conferred upon the country. There 
is no branch of industry that has not been 
indebted to them ; and in all the most ma- 
terial, they have not only widened most 
magnificently the field of its exertions, but 
multiplied a thousandfold the amount of 
its productions. It is our improved steam- 
engine that has fought the battles of Ea- 
rope, and exalted and sustained, through 
the late tremendous contest, the political 
greatness of our land. It is the same great 
power which now ennables us.to pay the 
interest of our debt, and to maintain the 
arduous struggle in which we are still en- 
gaged, with the skill and capital of coun- 
tries less oppressed with taxation. But 
these are poor and narrow views of its im- 
portance. It has increased indefinitely 
the mass of human comforts and enjoy- 
ments, and rendered cheap and accessible 
all over the world the materials of wealth 
and prosperity. It has armed the feeble 
hand of man, in short, with a power to 
which no limits can be assigned, completed 
the dominion of mind over the most re- 
fractory qualities of matter, and laid a 
sure foundation for those future miracles 
of mechanic power which are to reward 
the labours of after generations. It is to 
the genius of one man too that all this is 
mainly owing ; and certainly no man ever 
before bestowed such a gift on his kind, 
The blessing is not only universal, but 
unbounded ; and the fabled inventors of 
the plough and the loom, who were dei- 
fied by the erring gratitude of their rude 
contemporaries, conferred less important 
benefits on mankind than the inventor of 
our present steam-engine. 

“This will be the fame of Watt with 
future generations; and it is sufficient 
for his race and his country. But to 
those to whom he more immediately be- 
longed, who lived in his society and en- 
joyed his conversation, it is not perhaps 
the character in which he will be most 
frequently recalled—most deeply lament- 
ed—or even most highly admired. In- 
dependently of his great attainments in 
mechanics, Mr. Watt was an extraordi- 
nary, and in many respects a wonderful 
man. Perhaps no individual in his age 
possessed so much and such varied and 
exact information,—had read so much, 
or remembered what he had read so ac 
curately and so well. He had infinite 
quickness of apprehension, a prodigious 
memory, and a certain rectifying and me- 
thodising power of understanding, which 
extracted 
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extracted something precious out of all 
that was presented to it. His stores of 
miscellaneous knowledge were immense, 
—and yet less astonishing than the com- 
maud he had at all times over them. It 
seemed as if every subject that was ca- 
sually started in. conversation with him, 
had been that which he had been last oc- 
cupied in studying and exhausting ; such 
was the copiousness, the precision, and 
the admirable clearness of the information 
which he poured out upon it without effort 
or hesitation. ‘Nor was this promptitude 
and compass of knowledge confined in any 
degree to the studies connected with his 
ordinary pursuits, That he should have 
been minutely and extensively skilled in 
chymistry and the arts, and in most of 
the branches of physical science, might 
perhaps have been conjectured; but it 
could not have been inferred from his 
usual occupations, and probably is not 
generally known, that he was curiously 
learned in many branches of antiquity, 
metaphysics, medicine, and etymology, 
and perfectly at home in all the details 
of architecture, music, and law, He was 
well acquainted too with most of the mo- 
dern ldnguages, and familiar with their 
most recent literature. Nor was it at all ex- 
traordinary to hear the great mechanician 
and engineer detailing and expounding, 
for hours together, the metaphysical theo- 
ries of the German logicians, or criticis- 
ing the measures or the matter of the Ger- 
man poetry. 

** His astonishing memory was aided, 
no doubt, in a great measure, by a still 
higher and rarer faculty—by his power of 
digesting and arranging in its proper place 
all the information he received, and of 
casting aside and rejecting as it were in- 
stinctively whatever was worthless or im- 
material, Every conception that was sug- 
gested to his mind seemed instantly to take 
its place among its other rich furniture, 
and to be condensed into the smallest and 
most convenient form. He never appear- 
ed, therefore, to be at all incumbered or 
perplexed with the verbiage of the dull 
books he perused, or the idle talk to which 
he listened ; but to have at once extract- 
ed, by a kind of intellectual alchemy, all 
that was worthy of attention, and to have 
reduced it for his own use, to its true va- 
jue and to its simplest form. And thus it 
often happened that a great deal more was 
learned from his brief and vigorous ac- 
count of the theories and arguments of te- 
dious writers, than an ordinary student 
could ever have derived from the most 
faithful study of the originals; and that 
errors and absurdities became manifest 
from the mere clearness and plainness of 
his statement of them, which might have 
deluded and perplexed most of his hearers 
without that invaluable assistance. 
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«It is needless to say, that with those 
vast resources, his conversation was at all 
times rich and instructive in no ordinary 
degree ; but it was, if possible, still more 
pleasing than wise, and had all the charms 
of familiarity, with all the substantial trea- 
sures of knowledge. No man could be 
more social in his spirit, less assuming or 
fastidious in his manners, or more kind and 
indulgent towards all who approached him. 
He rather liked to talk, at least in his lat- 
ter years; but though he took a consider- 
able share of the conversation, he rarely 
suggested the topics on which it was to 
turn, but readily and quietly took up 
whatever was presented by those around 
him, and astonished the idle and barren 
propounders of an ordinary theme, by the 
treasures which he drew from the mine 
which they had unconsciously opened. 
He generally seemed, indeed, to have no 
choice or predilection for one subject of 
discourse rather than another, but allowed 
his mind, like a great cyclopedia, to be 
opened at any letter his associates might 
choose to turn up, and only endeavoured 
to select from his inexhaustible stores what 
might be best adapted to the taste of his 
present hearers. As to their capacity, he 
gave himself no trouble ; and, indeed, such 
was his singular talent for making all things 
plain, clear, and intelligible, tbat scarcely 
any one could be aware of such a defici- 
ency in his presence. His talk, too, though 
ayerflowing with information, had no re- 
semblance to lecturing or solemn discours- 
ing, but, on the contrary, was full of col- 
loquial spirit and pleasure. He had a 
certain quiet and grave humour, which 
ran through most of his conversation, and 
a vein of temperate jocularity, which gave 
infinite zest and effect to the condensed 
and inexhaustible information which form- 
ed its main staple and characteristic. There 
was a little air of affected testiness, and a 
tone of pretended rebuke and contradic- 
tion, with which he used to address his 
younger friends, that was always felt by 
them as an endearing mark of his kindness 
and familiarity, and prized accordingly 
far beyond all the solemn compliments 
that ever proceeded from the lips of au- 
thority. His voice was deep and power- 
ful, though he commonly spoke in a low 
and somewhat monotonous tone, which 
harmonised admirably with the weight and 
brevity of his observations, and set off to 
the greatest advantage the pleasant anec- 
dotes which he delivered with the same 
grave brow and the same calm smile play- 
ing soberly on his lips. There was no- 
thing of effort indeed, or impatience, any 
more than of pride or levity, in his de- 
meanour; and there was a finer expres- 
sion of reposing strength, and mild self- 
pr ion in his , than we ever 
recollect 
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person. He had in his character the ut- 
most abhorrence for all sorts of forward- 
ness, parade, and pretensions ; and, in- 
deed, never failed to put all such impostors 
out of countenance, by the manly plain- 
ness and honest intrepidity of his language 
and deportment. 

“ In bis temper and dispositions he was 
not only kind and affectionate, but gene- 
rous, and considerate of the feelings of all 
around him, and gave the most liberal as- 
sistance and encouragement to all young 
persons who showed any indications of ta- 
lent, or applied to him for patronage or 
advice. His health, which was delicate 
from his youth upwards, seemed to become 
firmer as he advanced in years: and he 
preserved, up almost to the last moment 
of his existence, not only, the full com- 
mand of his extraordinary intellect, but 
all the alacrity of spirit, and the social 
gaity which had illuminated bis happiest 
days. His friends in this part of the coun- 
try never saw him more full of intellectual 
vigour and colloquial animation, never 
more delightful or more instructive, than 
in his last visit to Scotland in the autumn 
of 1817. 

“ This happy and useful life came at 
last to a gentle close. He had suffered 
some inconveniences through the sum- 
mer; but was not seriously indisposed till 
within a few weeks from his death. He 
then became perfectly aware of the event 
which was approaching ; and with his usual 
tranquillity and benevolence of nature, 
seemed only anxious to point out to the 
friends around him the many sources of 
consolation which were afforded by the 
circumstances under which it was about 
to take place. He expressed his sincere 
gratitude to Providence for the length of 
days with which he had been blessed, and 
his exemption from most of the infirmi- 
ties of age, as well as for the calm and 
cheerful evening of life that he had been 
permitted to enjoy, after the honourable 
labours of the day had been concluded. 
And thus, full of years and honours, in 
all calmness and tranquillity, he yielded 
up his soul, without pang or struggle, and 
passed from the bosom of his family to 
that of his God !” 





Frerv Marsuat Prince Brucuer. 

In p. 286, we slightly noticed the death 
of the Pride of the Prussian Army, Field 
Marshal Prince Blucher. We now pro- 
ceed to give a slight sketch of his glorious 
career, Gebbaral Lebrecht Von Blucher, 
of the house of Great Rensow, was born 
at Rostock, Dec. 16, 1742. His father, a 
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dier’s life was awakened in him, and he 
entered the service contrary to the advice 
of his relations, at the age of fourteen ; 
made his first campaign against the Pras- 
sians, and was taken prisoner by the same 
regiment of Hussars, in which be after- 
wards distinguished himself so gre>tly. 
Von Belling, then Colonel of this regi- 
ment, persuaded him to enter the Prus- 
sian service, which was accomplished by 
exchanging him for a Swedish officer, and 
Blucher remained with this regiment dur- 
ing the other campaigns of the seveu 
years’ war. After the war, displeased at 
not being promoted, he resigned his com- 
mission as Captain of Horse, and dedi- 
cated himself to agriculture; but under 
William II. again entered his old regiment 
as Major, and fought at the head of it, 
during the campaign from 1793 to 1794 
with much distinction. After the battle of 
Leystudt, Sept. 18, 1794, which was par- 
ticularly glorious to him, he received as 
Major General a command in the army of 
observation in the Lower Rhine. In 1802, 
he took possession for Prussia, of Erfurt 
and Mublhausen, and in 1805-6, was in 
active service. After the battle of Jena, 
he followed, with a great part of the Ca- 
valry, Prince Hohenlohe on the way to 
Pomerania, and not being able to over- 
take him, threw himself with the corps of 
the Dukes of Weimar and Brunswick into 
Lubeck, to draw the French from the 
Oder. But Lubeck was taken by storm 
by the superior French forces, and Blu- 
cher, with the few troops that he had with 
him, was obliged to capitulate at the vil- 
lage of Ratkau, in the Lubeck territory, 
Nov. 7, and as he expressly added, “only 
through want of ammunition and provi- 
sions.” Being soon after exchanged for 
the French Marshal Victor, he was sent 
off by the King of Prussia, with a small 
corps, on board a ship, for Swedish Po- 
merania, which he afterwards evacuated 
in consequence of the peace of Tilsit. 

He was then employed in the war de- 
partment, and afterwards as Commanding 
General in Pomerania, but deprived of 
his employment by the influence of Napo- 
leon. From this state of inactivity, he 
again entered the field in 1813, in the 71st 
year of his age, as the principal avenger 
of the honour of Prussia and of Germany. 
At Lutzen, he gained the Order of St. 
George, given by the Emperor Alexander, 
made a powerful resistance at Bautzen to 
the advance of the Enemy, and com- 
menced on the 26th August, the long se- 
ries of his decisive and glorious actions, 
by the victory on the Katzbach, in which 
he annihilated the army of Macdonald. 
He then marched boldly through Lusatia, 
along the Elbe, passed that river at Wart- 
burg, gained on the 16th the battle of 

Mockern, 
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Mockern, the prelude to the great and 
general victory on the 28th, to which Blu- 
cher’s valour did not a little contribute. 

He, who was called by Buonaparte, in 
contempt, the General of Hussars, but by 
his soldiers (first of all it is said by the 
Russias) on account of his rapid marches, 
Marshal Forwards, pursued the flying 
enemy to the Rhine, which he crossed 
Jan. 1, 1814, and penetrated into the 
French territory. A series of severe ac- 
tions with alternate success, and lasily, 
the decisive victory at Laon, Feb. 9, open- 
ed the way to Paris, which was entered 
by the conquerors on the day after the 
battle of Montmartre, March 31. He 
went in company of the Monarchs to Eng- 
land, where the enthusiasm of the people 
afforded him the most brilliant triumph, 
Which was also prepared for him by the 
cordial gratitude of his countrymen on his 
return home to Germany. The landing 
of Napoleon again called him to the field, 
from the rural repose to which he had re- 
tired. Though unfortunate on 16th June, 
at Ligny, and in danger by the fall of 
his horse, under which he was thrown, to 
lose both his liberty and his life, he did 
not, however, lose his presence of mind 
and his courage ; but only two days after, 
led his beaten but not conquered Prus- 
sians to the attack, and decided the 
glorious 15th of June, the eventful Battle 
of Waterloo, and the fate of Napoleon. 
Then, with the same rapidity as he had 
conquered, he followed up his victory ; 
and, for the second time, obtained peace 
in Paris. As his own country and foreign 
nations ized and honoured Blu- 
cher’s merit, the Princes also testified 
their esteem. Almost all the great Powers 
of Europe honoured him with orders of 
knighthood: His own Sovereign named 
him, in memory of the first of his victories, 
Piince of Wahlstatt, with a suitable dota- 
tion, and bestowed on him exclusively a 
particular mark of honour, namely, an 
iron cross surrounded with golden rays, 
with the gracious declaration, that ‘* he 
knew very well that no golden rays could 
heighten the splendour of his services ; 
but that it gave him pleasure to make his 
sense of them evident, by a suitable mark 
of distinction.” 

On Sept. 5, his Majesty sent from Bres- 
law his Aide-de-camp, Major-general Von 
Witzleben, to him. The Prince was very 
weak, but in full possession of his mentai 
faculties. He desired General Witzleben 
to thank his Majesty for all the favours he 
had conferred on him, to recommend his, 
wife to his Maje-ty’s kindness, and to beg 
that he might be buried without osteota- 
tion in the open country, in a field on the 
road between Kriblowitz and Kunst, on a 
spot which he described, under three lime 


trees. On the observation of the Gene- 
ral, that he need not think his death so 
near, as the physicians by no means con- 
sidered his case so desperate, he said, “ [ 
know that I shall die; for I feel it better 
than the physicians can judge of my situ- 
ation. I die without reluctance, for I am 
now of no further use. Tell the King that 
I have lived, and shall die, faithful to 
him.” He gave the General his hand to 
take leave. The next day his Majesty, 
accompanied by Prince Charles, paid him 
a visit; at first he was in a kind of le- 
thargy, and did not notice what was pass- 
ing, but afterwards he knew the King. 
His Majesty, among other expressions of 
regard, said to him, “ You may be as- 
sured that no one takes more interest in 
your welfare than I do. I know what the 
country and myself owe to you—do not 
give up the hope of recovery ; follow the 
advice of your physicians, and take the 
remedies that are offered you.” [The 
Prince had latterly omitted to do this.] 
He thanked his Majesty, and recommend- 
ed the Princess to him. 

This last mark of the gratitude of his 
King, was certainly deeply felt by the ve- 
nerable old hero, whom the King quitted 
with tears in his eyes, and who is also to 
be called happy before many others who 
followed the same career, in that he did not 
outlive himself. 

His Majesty, on receiving the news of 
his death, immediately gave orders that 
the army should put om mourning for 
eight days, and dispatched Count Blucher, 
of Wahlstadt, the Prince’s grandson, with 
a most gracious letter of condolence to the 
Dowager Princess. 

He had been 45 years in the army. 
His martial glory fills the world— 

* Emori nescit domuit feram qui 
Nappoleonta.” 





Tse Duce or Ricumonp. 

This nobleman was the son of Lord 
George Lenox, second brother of the late 
Duke, by Lady Louisa Kerr, daughter of 
the Marquis of Lothian. He was born 
in 1764; and, after having finished his 
studies, entered into the army, in which, 
by the influence of his uncle, who was 
then Master-General of the Ordnance, he 
was promoted in a most rapid manner to 
be Captain of a Company in the Cold- 
stream Regiment of Guards, then com- 
manded by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. By this promotion he’ acquired 
the rank of Lievtenant-colonel in the 
Army. In 1795 he was promoted to that 
of Colonel, and has since passed through 
the intermediate ranks, till, in 1814, he 
attained that of full General. In 1805 he 


was appointed to the command of the 35th 
regiment of foot. The late Duke had no 
oppor- 
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opportunity to show his talents as a sol- 
dier, having been employed in civil life. 
On the retirement of his father, Lord 
George Lenox, from parliament, he was 
elected.to represent the county of Sussex 
in the House of Commons ; and, in his 
Parliamentary career, he invariably sup- 
ported Mr. Pitt and his friends. On the 
death of his father, he became presump- 
tive-heir to the Dukedom of Richmond ; 
to which he succeeded on the death of 
his uncle in 1806, 

An account of a dispute and conse- 
quent duel between His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York and Col. Lenox may 
be seen in vol. LIX. pp. 465, 565. This 
duel produced a d between Col. 
Lenox and Mr. Swift, an Irish barrister, 
who had published a pamphlet, reflecting 
on Col. L. who fired first, and wounded 
Mr. Swift in the body. 

The following extract of a private letter 
from Quebec, ascribes the death of the 
Duke of Richmond to the cause first 
rumoured, viz. the bite of a young fox 
(see p. 369); and furnishes some addi- 
tional details with regard to the melancholy 
catastrophe : 

“ Quebec, Sept. 6.—You will learn from 
the Quebec Papers the melancholy event 
of the death of his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond ; but notwithstanding what you will 
observe in them, it is affirmed a case of 
bydrophobia was the cause of this sad ca- 
tastrophe, and it is asserted to have ori- 
givated from the bite of a fox on the 28th 
of June. His Grace having left this place 
about the 24th of June on an extensive 
tour through the Canadas, after his ar- 
rival at William Henry, 135 miles up the 
river, whilst walking about the village 
with his little dog Blucher, met a fox 
about the place, with which the dog ap- 
peared sociable, and they entered inoto 
play together. His Grace seemed much 
pleased, and expressed something like a 
wish the fox should be purchased, Ac- 
cordingly, the hint was attended to by a 
servant belonging to the suite, who pur- 
chased the fox the same night. Next 
morning Sir C. Saxton, seeing the fox 
tied to a tent pitched for the accommo- 
dation of the servants, and apparently 
much irritated from his restrained situ- 
ation ander a scorching sun, desired that 
the animal might be removed somewhere 
iuto the shade. He was then fixed to a 
wicket-gate in front of the house. His 
Grace, on coming out in the morning, 
observing the fox, which he knew to be 
the same he had seen the day before, 
went up to him, saying, ‘ Is this you, my 
little fellow 2?’ and on offering to put out 
his hand to caress the fox, Sir Charles S. 
touched the Duke on the shoulder to pre- 
vent it, apprising his Grace at the same 
time of the irritation of the fox, and that 
he might bite. ‘ No, no,’ said his Grace, 
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‘the little fellow will not bite me !* and 
putting out his hand, the fox snapped and 
made three scratches on the back of his 
hand, which drew blood. His Grace, 
quickly drawing it back, said, ‘ Indeed, 
my friend, you bite very hard.’ The 
next morning his Grace found an uneasy 
sensation in his shoulder; but nothing 
further occurred till near retarning from 
his tour; when at the new back settle- 
ment of Perth, on the 22d or 23d of Au- 
gust, after having returned from walk- 
ing, his Grace desired his servant to make 
two glasses of wine and “water for himself 
and Major Bowles. As soon as the Duke 
took the wine and water, he observed to 
the Major that he felt a strange sensation 
on drinking it. On the way from Perth 
towards the Ottowa River, some of the at- 
tendants observed his irritability, and ex- 
treme aversion to water on crossing the 
smallest streamlets in the woods; and 
they could scarcely get him along. On 
bis approaching a small hut on the Ot- 
taway River, rather than go into a house 
close to the river, he turned short, and 
ran into a barn; at another time he ran 
from them into the woods, as if to shun 
the sight of water. His disorder was now 
rapidly increasing; but on bis arrival 
within six miles this side of the new- 
named place Richmond, after suffering 
most excruciating torments, he died, at 
eight o’clock on Saturday morning, the 
28th of August.” 





Viscount Doneraite. 

Nov. 8. At his seat, Doneraile House, 
in the county of Cork, in his 65th year, 
Right Hon. Hayes St. Leger, Viscount 
Doneraile, Baron Doneraile, a Governor 
of the county of Cork, &c. His Lordship 
had been for many years subject to severe 
attacks of the gout, but his death was 
very sudden and unexpected, while sit- 
ting in his chair after dinner. The Vis- 
count was boro March 9, 1755, succeeded 
to the titles and estates May 15, 1787; 
married, November 3, 1785, Charlotte Ber- 
nard, sister of Francis Earl of Bandon, 
by whom he has left issue two daughters 
and an only son, the Hon. Hayes St. Le- 
ger, Lieutenant-Colonel of the South Cork 
Militia, now Viscount Doneraile, born 
May 9, 1786, married, June 14, 1816, his 
first cousin, the Lady rlotte Esther 
Bernard, second daughter ef Francis Earl 
of Bandon, by Catharine Henrietta, only 
daughter of Richard Boyle, Earl.of Shan- 
non, Knight of St. Patrick. The late Lord 
possessed very extensive estates in the 
counties of Corkjand Waterford, and prin- 
cipally resided fat his beautiful seat at 
Doneraile, in the former county, where 
he was much beloved, and will be long 
regretted by all}classes of society. Lord 
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antient and illustrious family of St. Leger, 
who accompanied the Conqueror from 
Normandy in 1066, in the person of Sir 
Robert Sent Legere, who is said to have 
supported the Duke when he quitted the 
ship'to land in Sussex. His descendants 
settled at Ulcombe, in Kent, where they 
were of prime eminence among the landed 
gentry, attended King Richard I, to the 
siege of Acon, in the Holy Land (as ap- 
pears from the inscription on the coffin of 
Ralph de St. Leger, in the church of Ul- 
combe), and intermarried with the Royal 
family in the person of Sir Thomas St. Le- 
ger, Knt, who espoused Anne of York, 
Duchess of Exeter, sister of King Edward 
IV.—The estates in Ireland were founded 
by Sir Amhony St. Leger, Knight of the 
Garter, of Uleombe, in Kent, who served 
the high office of Lord Deputy, or Viceroy 
of Ireland, under three successive Princes, 
viz. Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary. The great great grandson of Sir 
Anthony, Knight of the Garter, Arthur St. 
Leger, of Doneraile, and of Ulcombe, in 
Kent, was raised to the Peerage by Queen 
Anne, in 1703, by the titles of Viscount 
Doneraile, in the county of Cork, and Ba- 
ron of Kilmaydoo, in the county of Wa- 
terford. These honours became extinct 
in 1767, in Hayes St. Leger, fourth Vis- 
count Doneraile, Baron of Kilmaydon; 
but the title of Haron Doneraile, and af- 
terwards of Viscount Doneraile, were con- 
ferred on the Viscount’s nephew, St. Le- 
ger Aldworth St. Leger, esq. son of Ri- 
chard Aldworth, esq. of Newmarket, coun- 
ty Cork, by the Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger. 


Six Artnur Grey Hesitrice, Bart. 

Oct. 24. At the Baths of Tivoli, near 
Paris, in his 29th year, Sir Arthur Grey 
Hesilrige, Baronet, of Noseley-hall, in the 
county of Leicester. 

This young Baronet was the eldest son 
of Major Grey Hesilrige (tifth and young- 
est son of Sir Arthur Hesilrige, who died 
in 1763), by Bridget, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Buckby, rector of Sligo in Ire- 
land. On the death of his grandfather, 
the title devolved to his senior son Ro- 
bert, the seventh Baronet; who left one 
son, Arthur, the eighth baronet, Col- 
lector and Judge of the Department of 
Jessore ; who dying at Bengal in 1805 (see 
vol, LXXV. 677), was succeeded by his 
uncle Sir Thomas Maynard Hesilrige, of 
Hoxne Hall, Suffolk, the ninth Baronet ; 
on whose death, at the age of 75, April 24, 
1817 (LXXXVII. i. 474,) the gentleman 
we now record, A. Grey Hesilrige, became 
the tenth Baronet.—Neither of the three 
preceding Baronets were inhabitants of 
Noseley Hall ; Sir Arthur having, in 1763, 
devised the principal part of his property 
to his fourth son Charles, who served the 
office of High Sheriff for Leicestershire in 
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1770, with unusual splendour; and, after 
some years residence at Noseley, sold all 
his interest in the property there, and re- 
tired to the neighbourhood of Boulogne, 
in France, where he died s. p.—Sir Arthur 
Grey Hesilrige married in 1811, Henrietta- 
Anne, second daughter of John Bourne, 
esq. of Stanch Hall, Hants (LXXXI. ii. 
284.) His eldest son was born at Whit- 
church, Hereford, Oct. 28, 1812 (LXXXII, 
ii. 491); another son, Arthur, was born at 
Noseley Hall, April 10, 1815 (LXXXV. 
i. 466.)—See some beautiful engravings 
and an interesting account of that an- 
cient mansion (in which are many good 
Family Portraits, as those of Charles I. 
an uncommonly fine original of Cromwell, 
the Czar Peter, Charles XII. of Sweden, 
&c.) and its successive owners ; and also 
of the delapidated Extraparochial Church 
and beautiful Monuments (all verging to 
decay), in Mr. Nichols’s “* History of Lei- 
cestershire,” vol. II. pp. 739—755. 


Hon. F. S. Nortu Dovetas. 

Oct.21. In Brook-street, in his 29th 
year, the Hon. Frederick Sylvester North 
Douglas, only son of Lord Glenbervie, 
member of Parliament for Banbury, and 
a Captain in Major Stratton’s squadron 
of Yeomanry Cavalry. He was a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and at his 
Examination in 1809 gained first class 
honours. He took his degree of M.A. in 
July, 1818. Mr. Douglas, in July last, 
was married to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
William Wrighton, esq. of Cusworth, co. 
York (see p. 87.) The father of Mr. 
Douglas (Lord Glenbervie) married Sep- 
tember 27th, 1789, Catharine-Anne, the 
eldest daughter of the second Earl of Guil- 
ford, Prime Minister during the American 
War, and Chancellor of Oxford University. 
Of this marriage Mr. Douglas was the 
only offspring. The death of this gentle- 
man has excited more than common in- 
terest, Indefatigable in his attention to 
public business, he brought to the consi- 
deration of every subject a clear, vigorous, 
and active understanding, a copious fund 
of information, the spirit and the tact of 
a man of business. He had devoted, at 
an early age, all his faculties to public 
life, and in the opinion of the most judi- 
cious among his contemporaries, he would 
have obtained the highest distinctions of 
Parliament and of the State. As a clas- 
sical and a general scholar, greatly ac- 
complished in languages and in letters, 
few were his superiors; but it is for 
his friends alone to speak with justice 
of his social merits. Inheriting with the 
name, the humour of Lord North, the cha- 
racteristic humour of his family, which ap- 
peared to be rather the effusion of playful 
spirits and of social enjoyments, than the 
effort of wit, and being free from spleen 
or 
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or vanity, was incapable of inflicting pain; 
he enlivened every society by his presence. 
A cheerful and agreeable companion, a 
warm and generous friend, a kind and af- 
fectionate son ; nothing remained to make 
his private character more amiable, but 
that most endearing relation of all, which, 
with every prospect of happiness, he had 
undertaken only a few months before his 
lamented death. He displayed taste, learn- 
ing, and judgment, in a valuable work on 
* Certain points of resemblance between 
the ancient and modern Greeks,” derived 
from the observations which he made dur- 
ing his travels in that country, which will 
be always interesting to literature. It is 
needless for us to touch upon the anguish 
which must be felt by his noble father, in 
this lamentable deprivation of so promis- 
ing a son, his only child ; but the aid of 
religion and his experience of the insta- 
bility of all human enjoyments will, we 
hope, administer consolation to his afflict- 
ed mind. 


J. C. Wacuser, Ese. 

Oct. 24. In his 52d year, John Chris- 
tian Wachsel, esq. Residentiary Surgeon, 
Apothecary, and Steward of the Small 
Pox Hospital at Pancras, He was one 


of the sons of the late Rev. Dr. Wachsel, 
who was the respected and pious Minister 
of the German Lutheran Chapel in Alie- 


street, Goodman’s-fields; he received his 
professional education under Nicholas 
Birch, esq. of Mansell-street, and was 
elected Resident Surgeon to the Hospital 
above mentioned in 1789. He was not 
more respected by his relatives and friends 
than he was by the Governors of this So- 
ciety. He was well known and esteemed 
in his neighbourhood—always conducted 
himself with courtesy and urbanity—and 
in his official capacity with undeviating 
integrity, and skilful attention to the pa- 
tients committed to his care. His remains 
were followed to his family vault in the 
Lutheran Chapel on the 2od of Novem- 
ber, by many of his relations, and of the 
Committee of the Charity. Previous to the 
procession an Address was delivered in the 
Great Hall of the Hospital, in presence 
of the Mourners, the Governors, and the 
whole Establishment, by the Secretary, 
from which the following character of this 
gentleman is extracted : 

“We have here no common merit to 
record—no common services to comme- 
morate ; in this House, over which, under 
the inspection of its physician; Mr. W. 
exercised the entire controul (during a 
period of 30 years) his professional skill 
has been proved, and the goodness of 
his heart has borne testimony to his 
merit! Dr. Archer, Dr. Lister, Dr. Wood- 
ville, and Dr. Adams, under whose ex- 
perience and judgment he proceeded in 


the practice of this Hospital, not unfre- 
quently gave ample witness of these es- 
sentials of his station. 

** When the late Dr. Woodville, in 1799, 
introduced the practice of Vaccination, 
the ready application of our friend to that 
subject, the facility with which he studied, 
and the activity with which he promoted 
and accompanied all the leading experi- 
meats, watching their progress, noting 
their variations, and observing their ef- 
fects on different constitutions with unre- 
mitted attention, greatly contributed to- 
wards the perfectibility of the discovery, 
and to the necessary remedies and im- 
provements for overcoming its apparent 
obstacles, difficulties, and ill success ; all 
which effects have tended, in conjunction 
with the other National Establishments, 
to construct the ‘foundation of its perma- 
nent utility, not only in the Metropolis, 
but throughout the United Kingdom. 

** Conscientiously devoted to the entire 
fulfilment of the charge which he had un- 
dertaken ; given wholly to the welfare of 
the Institution itself; but more, if possible, 
to the relief and comfort of the poor ob- 
jects committed to his care, his sense of 
responsibility never relaxed; neither in 
mind or person was he ever absent from 
his post; and his skill frequently em- 
braced with success other complaints of 
his patients, foreign to that for which they 
were sent to this Hospital. Thus was the 
most experienced part of his life devoted 
to the service of this House, which by its 
established rules excluded him from all 
external practice or profit! his name, and 
his memory will stand, a combined and 
eminent example to his successor. But 
these are scarcely half of the duties in 
which he engaged. As Steward of this 
Charity, not only while it was divided in- 
to two houses, but since, he has taken the 
charge of the whole in one Establishment, 
where we are now assembled round his 
silent remains; I say silent, for the deli- 
cacy of his nature would never have en- 
dured to hear the eulogy he so well de- 
served, his punctuality and correctness of 
conduct, and his care of management in 
all the numerous accounts under his di- 
rection, contributed to reduce them to a 
scale of order and method which have al- 
ways relieved the time and trouble of the 
Auditors, and manifested, not unobserved 
by them, his own unswerving integrity ! 
Need I commemorate his respectful de- 
portment at all times to the Governors 
and leading Officers, his ready attention 
to every person who sought for informa- 
tion—his calm and humane treatment of 
his poor and friendless patients, many of 
whom were sent to him in the last hours 
of their lives, and in the closing stage of 
their disorder.—Need I tell you of the re- 
ligious ‘ spirit which stirred within him’ 

to 
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to cherish and promote among them the 
blessings of Christian Faith and Hope ; 
to instruct the ignorant; and to restrain 
the careless; while they were under his 
controul, and from prudential motives to 
others, prevented from joining at any other 
place the Public Worship of God.—It can 
never be said of him, that he hath done 
some of these tings, and left the others 
undone.” 





Epwarp Birp, Esq. R. A. 

Nov. 2. At Bristol, Edward Bird, Esq. 
R. A. the celebrated Painter, of that city. 
His “‘ Chevy Chase” procured him the ap- 
pointment of Historical Painter to the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The following character was commu- 
nicated to * Felix Farley’s Bristol Jour- 
nal,” by one of Mr. Bird’s oldest friends 
and admirers : 

“The memory of the late Mr. Bird will 
be preserved by all who intimately knew 
him, on account of the sincerity of his 
manners and philanthrophy, as well as 
generosity ; independently of the admi- 
ration his pictorial attainments excited. 

He was a good son, affectionate hus- 
band, kind father, liberal master, and 
loyal citizen; and no man, while he en- 
joyed health, was more social or amiable 
in society. The last five or six years of 
his life were a continual struggle with 
disease, latterly producivg hypochondri- 
acal affection, till at length medical as- 
sistance could only alleviate pain ;— for 
the last year he could not even exercise 
his beloved art, and that alone was suffi- 
cient to affect him poignantly, Naturally 
he had a strong mind, and superior na- 
tural parts to conduct him to success in 
the arts; and long practice in its inferior 
branches had confirmed him in the me- 
chanical part of its great powers, Con- 
trary to most men who possess the comic 
powers of the pencil, he ever avoided sa- 
tire in his compositions beyond what was 
general, and on no consideration would 
he allow a licentious idea to appear on 
his canvass. His success in his profession 
fully corresponded with his abilities and 
virtues: the Marquis of Stafford, early 
in his progress, patronized him; and his 
first picture of any consequence was, to 
serve him, placed in his celebrated gal- 
lery among the old masters. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales gave 
him the title of her painter, on the slight- 
est recommendation. For the Prince Re- 
gent he executed the Psalm Singers ina 
country Church, and bad a commission 
for its Pendant, which he never lived to 
execute. Lord Bridgewater ordered his 
Debarkation of the King of France, which 
he munificently rewarded ; and also the 
Embarkation, on an equally grand scale. 
In Bristol, Mr. Baugh employed him to 
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a very considerable extent; and Mr. Hil- 
house was early his admirer and liberal 
pay-master, He was a Member of the 
Royal Sussex Lodge of Hospitality, and 
the superb Freemasons-hall, in Bridge- 
street, bears upon its ceiling a fine spe- 
cimen of his taste and talJents. The Aca- 
demy elected him almost without appli- 
cation; Mr. West entirely patronized 
him ; the Public viewed all his produc- 
tions with partiality, and could he but 
have preserved his health, there is no 
doubt he might have left a considerable 
fortune behind him; which, as the love 
of money never made any part of his com- 
position, and he has died in the prime of 
life, is not likely to be the case. 

A great deal of his success arose from 
his good understanding, which enabled 
him to profit by the observations of others ; 
and although, asis natural, he would shrink 
at severe criticisms at the moment, yet 
the next day he would own he had bene- 
fited by them; and he went through this 
ordeal better than most artists of very. in- 
ferior merit. All his Pictures, especially 
his comic ones, were closely studied from 
Nature ; he employed models for every 
thing, and chose his models with superior 
judgment :—having many acquaintances 
and friends, and being rapid with his pen- 
cil, few would refuse him a sitting, and 
his best pictures abound with actual por- 
traits—on such a foundation his canvasses 
must acquire value with time, for the ba- 
sis is human nature. 

His mode of painting was perfectly sin- 
gular; any room was his painting-room, 
and any hour the hour of execution. The 
writer of this has seen him painting by 
candlelight in oil, during the time bis tea 
was pouring out, and beginning and finish- 
ing a Jittle study before that meal was 
completed! He painted his portrait once 
in 15 minutes, during the time. he was 
making a hasty breakfast; and it was no 
uncommon thing to see him begin a large 
picture without any previous drawing, in 
two or three parts at once; yet the scale 
in his eye was so just that all harmonized 
in proportion at the termination. 

Nobody was more liberal of his sketches, 
and for some years he was the centre of 
a society assembled to make drawiugs in 
the evening before supper, where the 
greater number of members were ama- 
teurs, and the result of their labours went 
into the scrap-book of the party whose 
turn it became to hold the. meeting at 
his own house: on these occasions his 
contributions were often the most valu- 
able, and an infinite number of his de- 
signs are thus scattered about Bristol, 
among his oldest acquaintance. 

Like all men of genius, he possessed 
a fund of simplicity and faith in other 
men’s professions, and was probably often 

the 
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the dupe of his own good nature ard in- 
nocence of the world ;—his morals were 
pure, and he did not ‘want for sagacity, 
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in very depressed circumstances. It is in 
contemplation to open an exhibition of his 
tees for the benefit of his survivors ; 





but many causes creditable to hi 

contributed very often to his being a loser 

where others would have made great 
as. 

It has been the folly of some who have 
passed for his friends to pit him against 
Mr. Wilkie, a thing he never approved; 
always allowing that gentleman’s great 
merits ; and knowing well that their sys- 
tems of execution were entirely dissimi- 
lar, he never vaunted over him, but en- 
joyed his itions in with 
every good judge of art. 

He liberally patronized abilities where- 
ever he found them, and took pleasure in 
bringing forward talents in others, — his 
scholars were always his scholars, and for 
years he promoted the advances of many 
who had long ceased to benefit him in a 
pecuniary way. For himself his disco- 
veries were all his own; and if ever any 
man might be allowed to be self-taught, 
it was Bird ; no one ever made so great 
progress with so little help; ambition in 
him supplied every other want. 

A great deal more might be said in his 
praise, would the limits of your pages 
allow it, or could the voice of his family 
be heard ; who in losing him are not only 
deprived of his support and the friend- 
ships he created, but of the most indul- 
gent and tenderly affectionate relation 
that ever existed. 

Bristol, Nov. 3. G. C.” 

Some of the friends and admirers of 
this lamented Artist paid a tribute of 
their res to his memory, by attending 
his remains to the Cathedral. At ten, the 
procession, consisting of a chariot, in 
which were the Rev, Mr. Bedford and 
the Rev. Mr. Elwyn, followed by the 
hearse and by one mourning coach, 
wherein were Dr. Prichard, Mr. King, 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Corser, and Mr. Bird’s 
son, left the deceased’s housé, on King’s 
parade. Atthe top of Park-street it was 
joined by a very large and respectable 
body of gentlemen—probably 300—who 
were anxious thus to testify their regard 
and esteem for their lamented friend.— 
Upon arriving at the Cathedral-door, the 
corpse was met by the Choir, who chaunt- 
ed the funeral service. 

Mr. Bird’s fame will probably outlive 
the present age, and it will be a pleas- 
ing recollection, hereafter, to those who 
have paid this their last respect to his 
remains, that they neglected nothing 
which could evince their regard. A so- 
lemn dirge was performed at the Free- 
masons Hall, Bristol, and an oration, 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Evans, in ho- 
nour of their departed brother. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Bird's wi- 
dow, and family of three children, are left 





g that the owners of the pictures 
will not object to their exhibition for so 
very laudable a purpose. 

Jostas Jackson, Esa. 

Aug. 30. Upon his estate in St. Vin- 
cent’s, in the 57th year of his age, Josias 
Jackson, esq. many years one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Council for that island, and after- 
wards Member of Parliament for Sonth- 
ampton, where he resided several years. 
Eminent'y conspicuous for one of the most 
benevolent, generous, and amiable dispo- 
sitions that ever distinguished the human 
character; yet upon occasions where 
vigour and energy both of body and 
mind were required, he could exert him- 
self with unremitting ardodr and zeal, as 
was’ fully manifested by his meritorious 
conduct wm the command of a corps of 
Rangers in St, Vincent’s, during the insur- 
rection of the Charibs in the year 1795-6. 
And, at Southampton, in the year 1803, 
when Buonaparte had collected a nume- 
rous army on the coast of France, to in- 
vade Engiand, he was equally zealous for 
the good of this country, being most ac- 
tive in raising and training a volunteer 
regiment, of which he was colonel, for its 
defence, and by his unwearied attention 
and vigilance brought into good military 
order in a sbort space of time. During 
the period he sat in Parliament, though 
unaccustomed to speak in the house, when 
some West India regulations were in agi- 
tation, he made a most clear and com- 
prehensive speech on the situation of af- 
fairs in those islands, in which he took oc- 
casion to explain the general benevolent 
treatment of the slaves there, and evinced, 
with great perspicuity, how humanely, 
kindly, and even liberally they were sup- 
ported by the greatest part of their mas- 
ters, thereby doing away, in a great mea- 
sure, that unjust prejudice that has been 
so long entertained of the cruelty of the 
West Indians towards their negroes, 
which, except in some rare instances of 
outrageous barbarity that had been exer- 
cised by a few detested individuals, and 
denounced by the greatest part of the 
inhabitants, he gave ample testimony was 
totally unfounded. A numerous family are 
left to deplore his loss, which by them will 
be long and severely felt, and deeply re- 
gretted by an extensive circle of friends 
and acquaintances, to whom the excellent 
qualities of his heart, and the sauvity of 
his manners, had endeared him : nor is it 
by these alone that his death will be la- 
mented ; for his negroes have in him lost 
a most kind and humane master, and the 
island of St. Vincent one of the most 
worthy and polished men that ever adorned 
its society. 


DEATHS, 
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DEATHS. 
1819. T Jamaica, Joseph Wood, 
March. esq. an amiable and excel- 
Jent man, brother of the late much-es- 
teemed Rev. Alexander Wood, of Rose- 
markie, N. B. 

April 5. At Point de Galle, Ceylon, 
aged 75, P. A. De Moor, Esq. ; 

April 12. At Point de Galle, Lieut. 
Farren, of his Majesty’s 73d regiment, 
after suffering for 14 months from a liver 
complaint and dysentery. While waiting 
for an opportunity of proceeding to Ku- 
rope for his health, he was suddenly car- 
ried off by the spasmodic cholera, leaving 
a widow and infant son to deplore his loss, 

April 26. At Tain, Mrs. D. Kennedy. 
Her long and protracted illness she bore 
with true Christian fortitude and resig- 
nation. 

May 5. In the East Indies, Capt. Ed- 
ward Walker, of the 7th regiment cf Bom- 
bay Infantry, and third son of the late 
Mr. Walker, of Bungay, Suffolk. 

May 6. Aged 75, Dr. Thomas Stephen, 
physician. } 

May 27. At Bombay, aged 18, Diana, 
wife of J. Eckford, Esq. and third daugh- 
ter of the late G. Wroughton, Esq. of 
Newington-house, Oxfordshire. 

July 2. At Inverness, in his 67th year, 
universally regretted, Mr. James Wills, 
who had been one of the teachers of the 
Academy from its institution. 

July 4. At Thurso, in his 64th year, 
William Henderson, esq. of Juniper Bank, 

July 13. Of an apoplectic fit, at Kil- 
dery, N. B. Mrs. Elizabeth Gallie, wife of 
Capt. G. late the 78th foot, and daughter 
of M. Glasham, esq. late of Cromarty. 

July 26. At Inverness, in bis 76th year, 
the 50th of his ministry, and the 32d of 
his Episcopacy, the Right Rev. Andrew 
M‘Farlane, Senior Bishop of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. i 

Aug. 11. At Mount Pleasant, Domi- 
nica, aged 64, John Lowndes, Esq. Sur- 
veyor-General of the Island; he was se- 
veral years Justice of the Peace, and for 
twenty years Member of the Assembly. 

Aug. 23. At St. Vincent’s, in the West 
Indies, during a short absence from his 
afflicted family, George Whitfield, esq. 
aged 45, barrister-at-law, resident iv that 
Island several years of his most active, 
virtuous, and valuable life; a profound 
lawyer, an accomplished scholar, of the 
clearest judgment, the most refined and 
exquisite feeling: his eloquence, always 
powerful, energetic, and persuasive, gave 
instruction and delight; yet within a 
sphere far less extensive than it deserved. 
Of the defenceless and the oppressed he 


was known the benevolent friend, the con-: 


spicuovs patron. In his untimely end, the 
many who loved and admired him lament 
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the prostration of their fondest and 
proudest hopes. 

Sept. 4. At Edinburgh, Dame Matilda 
Theresa Cochrane Wishart, wife of Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, and eldest daughter of 
the late Lieat.-Gen. Sir Charles Ross, bart. 

Sept. 18. At Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, of the yellow fever, aged 23, much 
respected and deeply regretted, Mr. Ed- 
mund Jermyn, youngest son of the late 
Mr. George Jermyn, bookseller of Ipswich, 
Soffolk. He has left a disconsolate wi- 
dow and many friends to lament his early 
loss. 

Sept.19. Inher 76th year, at Roxley- 
house, Willian, Sarah, relict of John 
Mills, esq. late of Hitchin, Herts. All 
who knew this valuable woman highly 
respected her for the distinguished virtues 
which marked the progress of her life. Her 
family have sustained an irreparable loss 
by her death. During her life she expe- 
rienced many severe trials, which she 
bore with exemplary fortitude and pious 
resignation to the will of her Creator. On 
her death-bed, when assailed with acute 
sufferings, she evinced the same compo- 
sure of mind, arising no doubt from the 
comfortable reflection that she had made 
preparation for the awful period when en- 
joving the blessing of health. 

Sept. 28. At Malden, America, Col. 
John Ogilvy, one of the British Commis- 
sioners under the Treaty of Ghent. 

Sept. 30. At Fell-end, in Wicham, the 
widow of the late John Kirkbank, esq. one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Cumberland, and sister of 
the Rev. J. B. Sharpe, of Stamford. 

Mr. William Robins, solicitor, late of 
Staple Ina. 

At Cadiz, in his 40th year, Joseph, 
eldest son of William Horton, esq. of 
Highbury. 

Oct 1. After undergoing an operation 
for the stone, apparently with the best suc- 
cess, Benjamin Boss, esq. banker, Tain. 
By the death of this gentleman society 
has lost a most respectable and valuable 
member. Possessing a high sense of 
honour, his extensive transactions in bu- 
siness were uniformly marked with cor- 
rectness and inflexible integrity ; aud as 
he also united a well-cultivated mind, and 
large information, to a sound judgment, 
his decisions as a magistrate were ever 
allowed to bear the character of impartial 
justice. Though seldom the proposer of 
any schemes of new or public measures, 
whenever a fair opportunity presented 
itself of carrying on or supporting any 
plan of general utility, he was never the 
last to lend his helping hand. As he was 
a decided enemy to ostentation, his bene- 
factions were more numerous than was 
generally known. He was always happy 

at 
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at seeing an industrious person prosper in 
the world, and ready to give him all rea- 
sonable assistance. For mauy years he 
had laboured under the above excruciating 
complaint, which he supported with un- 
common fortitude. His death has left a 

t blank in the society of Easter Ross, 
and has plunged into the deepest sorrow 
his family and friends. 

Oct. 6. At Rome, Charles Emmanuel 
IV. late King of Sardinia. 

Oct. "1, At his country seat near Orvi- 
etta, of apoplexy, Cardinal Galleratti 
Scotti. He was born at Milan in 1747. 

At Homberg, in Germany (where he 
was pursuing his studies for the Christian 
ministry), aged 21, John, son of the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, of York. 

Oct. 10. At Bath, in his 69th year, Lt.- 
eol. Peregrine Francis Thorne, Military- 
Auditor-General on the Island of Ceylon, 
and formerly of the 4th or King’s Own re- 
giment of infantry. The early part of this 
gallant officer’s life was spent in ‘‘ the 
tented field,” where the strictest discipline 
never failed to be tempered with huma- 
nity ; and it may be truly said, that Pro- 
vidence, in every situation of his life, 
seemed to make him an instrument of 
blessings to the helpless and uppressed. 
The approach of death could have no ter- 
rors for such a man; for he felt conscious, 
that “when the new morning shall arise 
the warrior’s spirit will stalk forth, nor 
fear the future, nor lament the past.” For 
a more particular account of the services 
of this gallant officer’s family, see Gent, 
Magazine for July, 1813, p.91._—- 

Oct. 11. Aged 26, Robert, youngest 
son of Mr. Rubinson, of the Marsh House 
Farm, near Spalding. The marriage of 
this young man’s sister, and the death, 
three days afterwards, of his mother, took 
place a month ago, 

Oct. 12. At Hadley, aged 76, the widow 
of the late John Spranger, esq. one of the 
Masters in Ordinary of the High Court of 
Chancery. 

At Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, John 
Laugharne, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
White. 

In his Sist year, Brice Bunny, esq. 
banker, of Newbury. 

At Hall Place, Berks, in his 83d year, 
Sir William East, bart. 

At the East India Docks, Blackwall, 
aged 60, Capt. Edward Foord. 

Oct. 13. Io his 60th year, J. Nash, esq. 
of Wokingham, Berks. 

At Marazion (of which town he was a 
native), in his 63d year, the Rev. Joba 
Cole, D. D. Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Dnke of Clarence, Pro-Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and 
Rector of Exeter College ; Yaverland, in 
the Isle of Wight, aud Vicar of Gulvall, ia 

Gent. Mac. November, 1819. 
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Cornwall. He proceeded M, A. 1788 ; 
B.D. 1795; D. D. 1800. 

In Park-place, St. James’s, aged 82, 
Nathaniel Collyer, Esq. 

At Barton-upon-Humber, in her 100th 
year, Mrs. Bratton, She retained her fa- 
culties to the last. 

Oct. 14, Mrs. Anna Maria Henderson, 
of Harleytord-place, Kennington. 

At Ashstead, Surrey, aged 51, George 
Mostyn, Esq. 

Oct.15. At the Hague, the Princess 
Dowager of Brunswick Luneburg, sister of 
the King of the Netherlands. Though she 
had been some time seriously indisposed, 
it was thought all danger was over; espe- 
cially as she had sufficiently recovered to 
undertake the journey from Haerlem thi- 
ther, and bore it very well. The event was 
therefore unexpected, and the shock the 
greater. Her Royal Highness was born 
on the 28th of November 1770, and was 
consequently not quite 49 years of age. 

At Kilboy, co. Tipperary, the Right 
Hon. Maria, Baroness Dunalley. Her 
ladyship was the only daughter of Domi- 
nick Trant, esq. of Dunkettle, co. Cork, 
by Eleanor Fitzgibbon, sister of Jobn, 
Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and was married July 10, 1802, to Henry 
Prittie, Lord Danalley, by whom she had 
no issue. To the attractions of great per- 
sonal beauty and accomplishments, her 
ladyship added the more steady lustre of 
a kind and benevolent heart, and a hand 
ever ready to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poor. 

At his seat, Gifford’s Hall, Stoke, Suf- 
folk, William Mannock, Esq. late of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. Mr. M. was a Catholic of 
an ancient family ; aod died much be- 
loved and regretted, for the urbanity and 
the benevolence of his character, 

Aged 71. the Rev. Charles Edward 
Stewart, rector of Wake’s Colne, Essex, 
and Rede, Suffolk. (See note in p. 189.) 

At Botley, near Oxford, aged 39, E. 
Read, esq. of Kilkenny, Ireland, in conse- 
quence of being overturned in the Chel- 
tenham coach. 

Oct. 16. At Norwich, aged 41, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Drummond, of 
St. George’s Tombland, in that city, and 
daughter of the late Rev. James Pilking- 
ton, of Ipswich: an event by which her 
husband is deprived of an invaluable 
friend, and her four children, too yonng 
to comprehend the extent of their loss, are 
bereft of a parental instructor, whose co- 
pious stores of information, and whose cor- 
rectness of judgment, were well adapted 
to have afforded them mapy intellectual 
advantages. 

In his 74th year, James Wall, Esq. of 
Coolnamuck Castle, County Waterford. 

At Sheffield, aged 56, aficr a tedi- 

ous 
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ous illness, J. Houseman, Esq. for many 
years agent to the late and present Dukes 
of Norfolk, in which respectable capacity 
he was highly esteemed for his integrity, 
industry, knowledge of business, and for 
his general conciliatory demeanour. 

Oct. 17. At Bold, Lancashire, Peter 
Patten Bold, esq. Col. of the 1st Royal 
Lancashire militia. 

While the Royal Horse Guards Blue 
were attending divine service in the bar- 
racks at Windsor, Quarter-Master Adams 
of that corps dropped down dead: he had 
served upwards of 43 years in the regi- 
ment, and was much respected. 

Oct, 19. In his 18th year, Wm. Camp- 
bell, eldest son of James Bowden, Esq. 

At Hamburgh, aged 53, Mr. Jobn 
Fisher, merchant there. 

At Havre, aged 74, Lady Rolph. Her 
remains have been interred in Berkshire. 

Oct. 20. In Lower Mount-street, Dub- 
lin, the widow of the late Major Shew- 
bridge, of the Royal Irish Artillery, and 
daughter of the late Gen. Vallancey. 

The lady of Sir John Croft, bart. of 
Cowling Hall, Yorkshire. 

The wife of Robert Stanley, esq. of 
Medbourne, Leicestershive. 

At Needham Market, Suffolk, in his 
74th year, Mr. Jonathan Abbott. He was 
many years an auctioneer and appraiser ; 
and also, for 30 years, clerk to the Com- 
mis-ioners of Taxes for the hundred of 
Bosmere and Claydon, 

Oct. 21. In Bedford-row, in his 58th 
year, Mr. John Ellis, many years a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange. 

At Brighton, suddenly, Mr. Izard, well 
known for his having accumulated a large 
fortune within the last 25 years. Three 
weeks antecedent to his death, he called 
upon a clergyman of the dissenting per- 
suasion, with a request that he would 
preach a sermon from Judges, xiii. 21 to 
23;. observing, that au impression had 
been made upon his mind by that chapter 
ten years ago. Accordingly, on Sunday 
last, the Rev. Mr. Faithful preached a ser- 
mon from those words. Mr. Izard listened 
to it with much attention; and, on its 
conclusion, he fell into a fit which termi- 
nated his existence. 

At Cumbersmore, Perthshire, Capt. Do- 
pald Craufosd, of the Royal Artillery. 

At Issy, near Paris, in her 54th year, 
the widow of the late Peter Anthony 
Sapte, esq. of Bath, 

Oct. 22. Joseph Lyon, caterer to the 
Earl of Derby. He unfortunately fell 
from the market-cart in Prescot-road, and 
received so severe an hurt in his back, that 
he survived only a very short time. 

At Edinburgh, in her 83d year, Anne, 
davgnter of the late Rev. W. Wishart, 
Principal of the Coilege of that city. 


In his 51st year, Mr. A. F. Strickland, 
of the Pheenix Wharf, Wapping. 

At Kingston-upon-Thames, in her 78th 
year, Mrs, Bentley. 

Aged 24, Hannah, wife of Mr. John 
Sheppard, of Iron Gates, Frome. 

Aged 43, Mr. Edward D. Hanmer, of 
Rotherhithe. 

Oct. 24. Mr. John Fred. Bourne, of the 
Bank of England. 

In his 24th year, George Keer, gent. of 
Parham House, Suffolk. 

Aged 23, Eleanor, youngest daughter of 
Mr. John Bransby, bookseller, Ipswich. 

At the house of her son, in Pentonville, 
Mrs. Sargeant, late of Melford, Suffolk. A 
long domestic trial, with much personal 
affliction, embittered her days; but she 
was supported by the consolations of reli- 
gion. She will long live in the memory of 
those who knew her worth. 

John Foster, alias Simpson, the public 
executioner of Perth, in the gaol of that 
city, of. the typhus fever. The circum- 
stances of this man’s life are somewhat 
singular: be had served several years in 
the navy, and had respectable certificates 
of his character at the time he applied for 
the office of public executioner in Edin- 
burgh; an employment for which he 
seems to have had a strange predilection. 
Having been dismissed from his office at 
Edinburgh, on account of the shameful 
proceedings which took place at the exe- 
cution of Joh in D ber last, he 
afterwards offered himself to the Perth 
magistrates, and was accepted to fill a like 
vacancy at Perth. When in the act of in- 
terring his body, some of the cords hav- 
ing broken, the coffin was literally tum- 
bled into the earth; and the idle crowd, 
who usually assemble on such occasions, 
gave three cheers over his grave, 

Of the fever at Cadiz, Mr. James Dun- 
can Gibb, aged 24, commander of the 
ship Mary, of 450 tons, This excellent 
young map sailed from London about 
tbree years since, in the search of freight, 
and at Buenos Ayres, although abandoned 
by his mates and crew, who went into the 
Patriotic privateers, he engaged his ship 
for a voyage round Cape Horn to Valpa- 
raiso, from thence across the Pacific to 
Catevalla, and from thence by the Cape 
of Good Hope to Buenos Ayres. Thus, 
when little more than of age, and in a ship 
not expressly fitted for it, he circumnavi- 
gated the globe on a lucrative mercantile 
speculation; and on his return home he 
called at Cadiz, and accepted the advan- 
tageous terms offered by the Spanish Go- 
vernment for his ship for a transport. 

Oct. 25. At Goodnestone, Kent, in her 
77th year, the Right Hon, Frances, widow 
of the late Hon. Drigues Billers, Lord 
Waltham, of New Hall, in Essex. 
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At Bishop Wearmouth, aged 23, Juliana 
Gertrude, wife of Capt. Bishop, 40th reg. 

Oct. 26. At Dalgin (Galway), the wife 
of John Blake, esq. of Belmont, and sister 
to the Right Hon. Lord Tyrawly. 

At Houghton Hall, Norfolk, the seat of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeley, aged 45, 
Dr. W. Armstrong, of Dublia. 

Oct. 26, At Saxmundham, Suffolk, aged 
$4, Sarah, wife of Thomas Woodruffe, 
gent. of South Hall, Ramsay, Essex, and 
eldest daughter of Mrs. Sewell, late of 
the Poplar Farm, Sproughton, Suffolk. 

Aged 22, John Spinner, esq. of Dale 
Hall, Lawford, Suffolk. 

In his 93d year, Mr. Matthew Kindred, 
of Knoddishall, Suffolk. He was always 
considered as a good shot; and so great 
was his love of this exercise, that, until 
within a few days of his death, he amused 
himself, when unable to get‘out, by shoot- 
ing sparrows with a millet-bow, from his 
widow. 

Oct. 27. Aged 44, the victim of a rapid 
consumption, Jane, wife of Mr. G. H. 
Haslewood, of Nelson’s-terrace, Islington. 

Oct. 28. As the sexton of St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate (a stout hale man), was in 
act of lowering a corpse into the grave, 
he was struck by death, fell down, and 
instantly expired without uttering a groan. 
How strongly should the solemn tfuth, 
** In the midst of life we are in death !” be 
impressed upon us all. This poor man 
(whose name was Philpot) was between the 
forty and fifty years of age, and scarcely 
ever known to have had a day’s illness in 
the whole course of his life. 

In Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
aged 90, Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-gen. Sir 
Ewan Bailie, bart. 

In Burton Crescent, in her 22d year, 
Louisa, wife of William Wastell, esq. and 
youngest daughter of Sir J. Miles. 

Oct, 29. At her house in King-square, 
Bristol, in her 77th year, Mrs. Ricketts, 
relict of Richard Ricketts, Esq. and sister 
to the late Mr. Alderman Bengough. Her 
amiable manners and disposition, en- 
deared her through life to all who knew her. 

At Winchmore-hill, in his 77th year, 
W. Cass, esq. 

Aged 59, George Gray, esq. of White 
Hart-court, Lombard-street, late of Biili- 
ter-square. 

The Right Rev. E. Derry, Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Dromore. 

In her 68th year, Mrs. Coombes, of 
Clapham. 

Aged 19, Aune, fourth daughter of Wil- 
liam Barwick, esq. of Holt Lodge, Norfolk. 

Oct. 30. At Leominster, Nicholas Geary, 
M. D. in his 71st year. He was universally 
esteemed by his friends and acquaintance 
when living, and his death is equally 
lamented. His professional character 
ranked deservedly high; the discriminat- 
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ing skill of his practice for nearly 50 years 
in Herefordshire was generally admitted 
and proved by its success, and his extreme 
liberality towards the indigent will occa- 
sion his loss to be severely felt by the 
poor of his neighbourhood. His disposi- 
tion was of that truly benevolent kind 
which ever indicates the honest man and 
pious Christian. 

At Scotter, Lincolnshire, Harriet Lam- 
bert, infant daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Jobn Wollaston, 

At Newington-green, Middlesex, James 
Billing, esq. surgeon of his Majesty’s 
Royal Navy. 

Oct. 31. At Mountains, near Tan- 
bridge, suddenly, in his 67th year, Mr. 
Matthew Berge, mathematical-instrument- 
maker, Piccadilly. 

; Burrowes Campbell, esq. barrister-at- 
aw. 

At Woodbridge, Suffolk, in her 30th 
year, Mary, relict of Taomas Leventhorp, 
esq. late of Exmouth, Devon, and third 
daughter of the Rev. William Collett, of 
Swanton- Morley, Norfolk. Three orphans 
of a tender age survive, unconscious of 
the loss of a most amiable mother, and 
an exemplary Christian. 

Lately — About twelve o’clock at noon, 
Mr. Johnson, tallow-chandler, of 175, Bi- 
shopsgate-street. Ashe was walking down 
Friday-street, Cheapside, dropped on the 
pathway: several persons instantly as- 
sembled, and found him in a dying state. 
He was conveyed to the nearest public- 
house, where surgical aid was procured ; 
but he was dead. 

Essex — At Chelmsford, in bis 84th 
year, John Carden, a native of that town, 
He was ‘yirer'y a private in Elliot’s 
Light Horse raised by the late Lord 
Heathfield; and was present at the memo- 
rable battle of Emsdorf, and at Marburg, 
where the English light horse totally de- 
feated five battalions under the command 
of the French Gen. de Glaubitz, and also 
in several other victorious engagements. 

The widow of the late Baron Waltham, 
of New Hall. 

Gloucestershire — At Horseley, suddenly, 
Henry Sheppard, Esq. He has left 400/. 
to the Gloucester Infirmary, and 1000/. 3 
per Cent. Consols to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 

Hampshire— At Ovington, after a few 
hours’ illness, occasioned by a fit of apo- 
plexy, Mrs. Elliott; and the next day 
Mrs. Lewis, her sister, in the 67th year of 
their age. They were twin-sisters, and 
were buried in one grave, in Ovington 
church-yard. 

Norfolk — At Horsford, aged 29, Lieut. 
J. Day, R. A. . 

Salop — At Sidbury, near Bridgnorth, at 
an advanced age, the Rev. John Pursall, 
Rector of Sidbury. 


Surrey 
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Surrey — On Walworth-common, Lieut. 
William Baker, R. N. a near relative of 
Sir Siduey Smith.—He had served with 
great credit, under Admiral Lord St. Vin- 
cent and Admiral Cornwallis, and was 
much esteemed by both of those distin- 
guished officers, for courage, for zealous 
obedience, and for uniform activity. 

At Clapham, in her 83d year, Mrs. 
Stevens. 

At Godalming, in his 80th year, Nicho- 
las Loftus, esq. of Percy-street, London, 
formerly Lieut.-col. of the 4th regiment of 
Dragoon Guards. 

Suffolk — At Sapiston, aged 102, Chas. 
Lane. He was born at Halisbury Brian, 
in Dorsetshire, in 1717, and had been in 
the service of Charles Duke of Grafton. 
The deceased had, within the last seven 
years, walked to London, a distance of 
nearly 80 miles. 

Sussex — Mrs. Duke, of Ford, near 
Arundel, observing a favourite cat fighting 
with a neighbour’s cat, in attempting to 
part them, both of the animals flew at her, 
and fixed themselves on her person before 
she was enabled to extricate herself from 
their fange. The circumstance threw Mrs, 
Duke into fits, which lasted two days; when 
she expired. 

Wates.—Aged 97, Owen Shone, of Ha- 
fodnyew, parish of Llanbedr, Carnarvonsh. 

Scortanp.— At the Moat, Dumfries, 
George Rae, esq. 

In consequence of a locked-jaw, which 
proceeded from having a tooth drawn the 
week before, Miss Gordon, sister to C. 
Gordon, esq. of Wiscomb Park, Downsh. 

InztanD.—The wife of Edward Long- 
field, esq. and sister to Col. Bruen, M. P. 
for the county of Carlow. 

At Annefield (Kildare), aged 67, John 
Dexter, esq. 

Asproap.—At Paris, the wife of Lieut.- 
gen. Bayley Wallis, and sister of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, M. P, 

At the moment he was quitting his pro- 
vince to come to Paris to be consecrated, 
of an apoplexy, Jean Frangois de Maillan, 
Bishop Elect of St. Flour. 

In exile at Brussels, the Ex-Conven- 
tionalist, Royer. The decree of banish- 
ment had been revoked; but he was inca- 
pable of profiting by that act of grace. 

At St. Petersburg, at a very advanced 
age, Gen. Springporten, a Swede, who 
acted a conspicuous part 30 years ago in 
the wars between Russia and Sweden, and 
was afterwards employed on various oc- 
casions by the Government. 

At Jamaica, of the yellow fever, Col. 
Hill, of the 50th reg. the oldest person in 
the corps, and who had been 47 years in 
it ; he fell a sacrifice to his humanity. It 
is said, that it arose from the men refus- 
ing to act as nurses to their eomrades in 
the hospital; for all those who had done 


so invariably died. After some pause 
four privates of the grenadiers offered 
their services, which were of course ac- 
cepted. ‘Two of them in a short time be- 
came victims to the dreadfal effects of the 
pestilence, when the other two instantly 
withdrew their assistance. This hopeless 
state of things did not long remain ; for 
Col. Hill exclaimed, “ Then, my men, we 
must change our coats; since I cannot 
find a man in my regiment to attend a 
sick soldier, I must do it myself.”—Many 
days did not elapse ere this noble-minded 
officer was himself attacked with the same 
dreadful malady, which term‘nated in his 
death. He was universally respected, and 
his remains were followed to the grave by 
all the officers and men in the regiment 
whose health permitted their doing so. 

At Baltimore, Capt. Thomas Wanbill, 
of the British ship Garland, of Pool, Dors. 

At Aux Cayes, Si. Domingo, Capt. 
Mitchelt, of Galway, who lately left that 
town to join the South American Patriots. 

At Angostura, John, eldest son of John 
Humphries, esq. of Upper Gower-street, 
Bedford-row. 

On his passage to the. East Indies, last 
Spring, Lieut. Henry Statham, of the 
84th regiment, third son of the late Sam. 
Statham, esq. of Arnold, Nottinghamshire. 

Nov. 1. At Holland House, in her 10th 
year, the Hon. Miss Georgiana Anne Fox, 
second daughter of Lord Holland. 

James Clarke, esq. of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, solicitor, Receiver-General of the 
Isle of Wight, and Deputy Recorder of 
Newport. 

At Cardiff, the wife of Thomas Bourne, 
esq. Collector of his Majesty’s Customs at 
that port, and third daughter of the late 
John Linfeild, esq. of Nothurst, Sussex. 

In her 53d year, Sarah, wife of Dan. 
Brown, esq. of Lower Eaton-st. Pimlico. 

Nov. 2. At ber house, George-street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Katharine Morison Mac- 
kenzie, only daughter of the late Sir Ro- 
derick M. of Scatwell, bart. 

At Camden Town, in his 80th year, 
Mr. Henry Setchel, 45 years a respectable 
bookseller, in King-street, Covent-garden. 

Colonel Primrose Garliez, aged 80, of 
No. 18, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
The deceased had long been in a feeble 
state. In the evening, George Worsdell, 
a servant in the house, on opening the 
door of the room in which he sat, saw the 
deceased on his knees before the fire- 
place, both his hands rested upon the 
grate, and his head was on the burning 
coals. He was then quite lifeless. 

In his 76th year, Henry Coates, gent. 
of Hinton Hall, Suffolk. 

In his S7th year, Rob, Gamble Waller, 
esq. of the War Office. 

In his 64th year, Jas. Kirkpatrick, esq. 
of Newport and Seafield, Isle of — 

ov. 
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Nov. 3. At Newington-green, after a 
short illness, having survived his brother 
James only four days, Mr, John Billing, 
in his 46th year, Messenger to the Com- 
missioners of Bankrupts. 

Nov. 4. In Cadogan-place, 
Hicks, esq. of the Navy Office. 

Robert Steuart, esq. late President of 
the Medical Board of Bombay. 

Nov. 5. Mr. Joshua Vardy, of Norton, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s. He was going 
to London with his daughter, by one of 
the coaches, and after placing her therein, 
he walked forward, intending to take his 
seat out of the town; when on the coach 
reaching him he was found a corpse. 

Nov. 5. At Livermere Park, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, after an illness of only two 
days, Penelope, wife of Nathaniel Lee 
Acton, esq. She was the eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Sir Rich. Ryecroft, of Calton, 
co. York. 

Aged 80, John Wakefield, esq. of Ches- 
hunt, Herts. 

At Tullamore, Eliza, only child of Wm. 
H. Judge, esq. and grand-daughter of the 
late Col, Judge, of Gageborough, in the 
King’s County. 

Nov. 6. Suddenly, Solomon Richards, 
esq. surgeon, of Dublin. During the day 
he attended the usual routine of his pro- 
fessional avocations, without baving com- 
plained of indisposition. He returned to 
his country-seat in the evening, and was 
soon after seized with the illness which ter- 
minated so fatally. 

In his 47th year, Mr. J. H. Sarratt, 
the celebrated chess-player: so eminent 
was his skill in this noble and difficult 
game, that for several years previous to 
his decease he was ranked as the best 
player in England ; and, in the opinion of 
many, even superior to the celebrated 
Philidor. 

At Hampton Court, Jane, widow of the 
late W. G. Braddyll, esq. of Conishead 
Priory, Lancashire. 

Nov. 7. Mr. Bryan M‘Swyoy, for many 
years printer of “ The Courier” news- 
paper. 

Nov. 8. At Mitcham, the Rev. Louis le 
Grip. 

At Belmont, East Barnet, aged 62, Tho- 
mas Harvey, esq. of Portland-place, 

At the house of Rob. Smith, esq. (Ley- 
ton), Frances Henrietta Laura, daughter 
of the late Joseph Sherburne, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Establishment. 

At Mile End, aged 50, Henry Falkland, 
esq. of his Majesty’s Customs. 

The wife of Willtam Ward, banker, esq. 
of Farringdon, Berkshire. 

At Yarmouth, aged 79, George Thomp- 
son, esq. who served the office of Mayor in 
1791; he was senior Alderman of that 


George 


Borough, and had been Comptroller of 
the Customs for that port 37 years, from 
the duties of which he retired in 1815, 
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Nov. 9. Iv her 61st year, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. Richard Sandilands, LL.B. 
late of Lower Grosvenor-place. 

In his 54th year, Mr. Jonathan Keer, 
of Wantisden Hall, Suffolk, much -re- 
gretted by his family and a numerous cir- 
cle of friends. 

In Doughty-street, Catherine, wife of 
Mr. B. L. Slater, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn. 

Nov. 10. At Exeter, io bis 26th year, 
Wa. Herbert Russell, esq. of Slaughter’s- 
court, Worcestershire. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Sir. James 
Mansfield. 

Nov. 11. At West Hill, Wandsworth, 
aged 58, Caroline, wife of George Owen, 
esq. 

tar. Scambler, of Bishopsgate-street.— 
He was transacting business in the Bank, 
when he was seized with an apoplectic fit, 
and expired immediately. 

Mrs. Nicholls, of Stamford-hill, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Hampstead, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
Pond, late of Croydon, 

At Liverpool, in his 72d year, Edgar 
Corrie, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Deal, Catherine, wife of 
Capt. John Paterson, of the East India 
Company’s Service. 

In Old Burlington-street, Bond-street, 
aged 40, J. Dawson, esq. who, for the last 
14 years, held the situation of Solicitor to 
the parishes of St. James, and St. George 
Hanover-square.—He was in good health 
and spirits within a few minutes of his 
dissolution. His death was supposed to 
be occasioned by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel in the head, which caused apoplexy. 

In Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
Thos. Greening, esq. 

Aged 68, Mr. George, of Brighton, late 
of Clapham. 

Nov. 15. From a cold caught at his 
wife’s funeral, Mr. W. Denton, of Eyre- 
street, Sheffield, silver-plater. 

At Tooting, Thos. Merle, esq. many 
years a resident in Leadenhall-street. 

Nov. 14. At Clapham, Mrs. Mary 
Cracklow. 

In his 72d year, Jobn Harris, esq. of 
Winchester-place, Southwark. 

Nov. 15. In his 45d year, Mr. Philip 
Blake, of Queen-street, Cheapside. 

John Harrison, esq. of Chorley, Lan- 
cashire. 

Nov. 16. Caroline, wife of J. Howe, 
esq. of St. Dunstan’s Hill. 

At Coventry, the relict the late Ro- 
bert Simson, esq. M.D. of |that city. 

In Highbury-place, in his 72d year, 
Chas. Wilkinson, esq. late of the Custom 
House, 

At Belle Vue, Woolwich Common, John 
Cock, esq. of the Royal Navy. 

Nov. 17. In her 37th year, the wife of 
Mr. Newbold Kinton, of Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, 

Catherine 
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Catherine Matilda, widow of John May, 
esq. late of Thornbury Hall, Staffordshire. 

In his 11th year, W. Gregory, youngest 
son of Mr. Nicholson, of Cornhill. 

Nov. 18. Aged Si, the wife of Mr. 
Rob. Newman, oilman, of Welbesk-street, 
Cavendish-square. 

In her 66th year, Mary Elizabeth, wife 
of T. Stock, esq. of Weathersfield, Essex, 
Mr. Dale, chemist, of Holboro-hill. 

In his 74th year, the Rev. T. C. Beu- 
thin, 44 years Minister of the Hamburgh 
Church. 

In her 73d year, Mrs, Eliz. Robinson, 
of Mark-lane. 

Benjamin Cape, esq. of Tring, Herts. 

Nov. 19, At Brighton, aged 75, Mr. 
Tobias Atkinson, late of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Miss Anne Rachael Wittenoom, of Har- 
liford-place, Kensington. 

WVov. 20. At his seat, Stoneby Hall, 
near Kimbolton, aged 44, the Rev. Harry 
Welstead. He was educated at Rugby 
School, under the tuition of the learned 
and much-esteemed Thomas James, D.D. 
and left that seminary with the reputation 
of “a Scholar, and a ripe and good one.” 
He entered as a pensioner of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and in 1799, obtained 
the degree of A.B. with honour to himself, 
as his name is to be found in the tripos 
for that year, among the senior optimes. 
In due course he proceeded to his degree 
of A.M. ; and as he intended to be called 
to the Bar, he prosecuted his studies in 
the Temple; but in a short time, having 
relinquished all intentions of becoming a 
member of the legal profession, he took 
orders, and became not only a useful 


parish priest, but also a most eloquent 
and admired preacher. Ia 1805, his 
uacle George Richards, esq. an eminent 
solicitor of Berner’s-street, London, be- 
queathed him a large fortune ; and since 
that period, he bas very seldom officiated 
in the Church; but has been well known 
in a most extensive circle at Bath, Har- 
rowgate, and most of the watering-places 
throughout the kingdom. He died a ba- 
chelor. 

Nov. 21. At Blake Hall, Wanstead, 
Catherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr. George Dettmar. 

At the Rhydd, in Worcestershire, in his 
Tist year, Allen Cooper, esq. of Upper 
Gower-street. 

Nov.22. At Spring Grove, Hampton, 
Catherine, relict of the late John Greg, 
esq. of the island of Dominica. 

In Grosvenor: place, Algernon Joseline, 
second son of Andrew Mortimer Drum- 
mond, esq. 

Nov. 24. In Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, in his 52d year, Thomas Marriott 
Bardin, esq. an eminent manufacturer of 
Globes. He was for some years in the 
Common Council for the Ward of Farring- 
don Without, and was a worthy, convi- 
vial man. 

Martha, wife of Mr. Brown, Keeper of 
his Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate, leaving 
six children. 

Nov. ... The Rev. William Stevens, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; B.A. 1791, M.A, 1794; and 
Master of the Grammar School at Sed- 
bergh, Yorkshire. 

Lately. At Jersey, Lieut. Luke Stock, 
formerly of Dublin. 
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27 | 34 | 43 | 40 [29, 84 Irain 

28 | 36 | 46 | 35 » 84 fair 

29 | 36 | 44 | 40 » 52 jrain 

30 | 44 | 45 | 40 » 62 |rain 

31 | 48 | 48 | 46 | ,90 |cloudy 
No.1} 46 | 48 | 40 » 85 Icloudy 

















2/40) 47 | 40 ° 77 \fair 
3} 38 | 48 | 41 130,01 /fair 
4} 42 | 54 | 46 29,99 |cloudy 
5 | 47.) 54 | 46 st cloudy 
6 | 47 | 53 | 44 » 52 |fair 
7142) 52] 40 » 52 |fair 
8 7} 45435 » 66 |cloudy 
9} 32] 45] 44 » 87 |fair 

10 | 46 | 50] 40 237 jfair 

11 | 45} 44 | 42 » 79 |rain 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 

















(88) |g 
~ Se Ss 32 Barom.| Weather 
\S= es 3 == in. pts.| Nov. 1819, 

= a ~ 

|| Wow ° e ° 
| 
| 


| 

| 12 | 40 | 47 | 44 |29, 99 |fair 
13 | 44] 46 | 45 | ,82 |cloudy 

|| 14] 43} 46] 45 | ,85 |cloudy 

| 15 | 45 | 47] 44] 77 |cloudy 

| 16 | 46 | 42} 57] ,51 |rain 

17] 39} 44] 49] ,85 |rain 

| 18 | 44 | 44 | 35 |30,10 |fair 








19 | 33 | 39 | 37 |29,95 |cloudy 
20 | 35 | 39 | 43 , 57 | fair 
21 | 39} 44} 35 , 20 |cloudy 
22 | 33} 40] S2 , 58 |fair 
23 | 31} 39] Sl , 84 |fair 
24 | 27) 39 | 35 | ,99 |fair 
|| 25 | 32 | 39 | 35 |30, 04 |fair 
|} 26} s7 | 41 29,77 {cloudy 
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[ 479 ] 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 26, to November 23, 1319, 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 123] 50and60 149 
Males - 872 Males 6912 i567 ¢ ( Sand 10 63) 60and70 124 
Females - 848 t 1720 Females 676 : 1 ae = A. - — 80 87 

hereof have died under 2 years old 302 = 4 20 and 3 and20 945 

ek eas & # s0a0d 40 150] 90 and 100 9 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 155 103 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 13. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 












































Wheat| Rye |Barly | Oats Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. dis. dls. djs. dis. a. s. d.s. dis. d.s. dis. ad. 

Middlesex 71 4/36 0/38 1/28 2/43 6|\Essex 67 937 8/35 5/25 6]41 6 
Surrey 70 9/35 8/35 9/23 4 36 0)|Kent 70 4100 0/37 526 9/43 10 
Hertford 67 10/40 0/39 9/27 3/53 S|/Sussex 68 10]00 0/38 626 O48 0 
Bedford 62 1138 5138 2/27 1145 O/Suffolk 67 3/54 0/37 3/26 4/42 10 
Huntingdon 62 3/00 0/38 4/26 1/50 7|\Cambridge56 1/52 0/34 623 200 0 
Northampt. 64 4/00 0/36 4)24 11/49 1)|Norfolk 64 3/00 O/S1 8/25 Oloo o 
Rutland 65 6/00 0/36 6/28 652 0 Lincoln 62 7/42 0/37 0/22 9/59 9 
Leicester 66 11/00 0/40 028 4/50 0)/ York 63 0/44 11/36 922 4/51 1 
Nottingham 67 8/40 0/40 2/27 4/53 7||Durham 61 3/00 0/36 7/23 gQio0 o 
Derby 70 0}60 042 3/25 0/51° 3|/Northum. 57 0/41 5/31 7/24 ‘oo o 
Stafford 69 8100 0/42 9/25 0/49 6)\Cumberl. 64 4/47 642 2/21 11/00 0 
Salop "1 6/47 O44 7/29 1/55 1)|Westmor. 64 0/52 O48 0/24 Ol00 o 
Hereford "1 #154 4/36 11/28 11/46 10||Lancaster 63 0/00 0/24 623 9136 6 
Worcester 68 4/54 0/42 0/31 4/55 6)/Chester 61 3/00 0/44 623 11/00 0 
Warwick 68 5/00 0/43 8/351 6/55 5)/Flint 60 O00 043 225 4100 o 
Wilts "0 5100 0/38 7/28 6/56 6)|Denbigh 60 2}00 O41 922 11:00 0 
Berks 70 0/00 0/96 528 5/48 Q/Anglesea 64 6/00 0153 015 6)00 0 
Oxford 67 0/00 038 1\26 9/53 0)/Carnarvon 75 4/00 0/37 026 8l00 oO 
Bucks 70 3/00 0/37 8/28 0/45 0) Merioneth 71 11/43 0.44 10/28 608 O 
Brecon 76 951 3}45 9/24 8/00 O/Cardigan 73 6)00- 044 017 41:00 oO 
Montgomery 72 0}00 0,00 09 5}00 0} Pembroke 62 0)00 0'37 1118 800 0 
Radoor 72 3100 0l43 0/32 9'00 0Oj)/Carmarth. 70 8,00 040 517 400 0 
Glamorgan 73 4/00 0/37 4/22 O00 0 

Gloucester 68 600 041 930 8/50 0 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 73 3/00 037 325 2147 0 
67 642 10;38 8,25 1148 6)//Monm. 72 8/00 044 825 4loo 0 

Devon 67 3/00 0321100 000 0 

Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma ||Cornwall 68 8/00 0/32 929 O00 09 
ritime Dictricts of England and Wales,|| Dorset 72 9100 036 930 10)00 06 

by which importation is to be regulated|| Hants 69 6/00 036 624 4/46 4 

fas Greet BetbnittsccoccoscocceceepcoccccseceocecccccsoseccencensOe ANSE FSS Wes 146 6G 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, November 22, 60s. to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, November 13, 26s. 6d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, November 17, 35s. 94d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 26. 
Kent Bags.......s..00 Sl. 10s. to 4/. 10s. | Sussex Pockets ..... » 3. 3s. to 3l. 16s. 
Sussex Ditto .......... . 34 10s. to Si. 12s. | Essex Dicto..... eonnes - 31. 5s. to 41. 4s. 
Kent Pockets .......... 3/. 10s. to 4é4. 14s, | Farvham Ditto........ 5/4. 10s. to 61. 65, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 7s. 6d. Straw 11. 8s. 6d. Clover 0/. Os. -- Whitechapel, Hay 51. 5s. 0d, 
Straw 1/, 8s. Clover 6/, 13s.—Smithfield, Hay 5/, 12s. 6d. Straw 1/. 10s. 6d. Clover 51.155. 


SMITHFIELD, November 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 





Te nee ee er Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Muttom......0: seececseeeeedSe Od. to 6s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 26: 
Milannusaccmmene O86 te Ga OE a «. TTL Calves 200, 


TUcccsccssercrecenencede 46,009 @. G2 Sheep and Lambs 4,810 Pigs 240, 
COALS, November 26: Newcastle 40s, Od. to 45s. 9d.—Sunderland, 39s, to 46s, Od, 
TALLOW, per Stone, lb. Town Tallow 60s. Yellow Russia 57s, 

SOAP, Yellow 86 Mottled 98s. Curd 102s..-CANDLES, 11s. Od. per Doz, Moulds 12s, 6d. 
















































































































































































1819. 
’ RICE OF STOCKS IN voices | S 9 ; 
2 EACH DAY’S P "-)B-Long|imp. 3 tnd.) India | gx. Bills,| CO [Omnium. 3 
Sjsvils gs 3 lee d. |Spr.Ct.; 3% per{4 pr.Ct.|5 per Ct. a p.cent.|Stoc.| Bonds, s 
og “Su 655 By 5 | Bank | Re te Con. Ct.Con.| Con. | Navy. . ; 1’ gaa feo-es del - z 
ES¥Za R<~ 324 3 ‘él 1% | ieee. oe yo ee 
fEts ce Soxxe 1 | Holiday 67 375 41835 4/1004 3 I 74 pr. [2 , < 
ese Be) °F at + 2/213 14/664 15h §)834 4/1024 2 
Fsoes's) lacs 666 467% § is.l¢g adis. |] = 
“? ssonelesee oe 6 8 pr. |1 2 dis. |23 24dis.|2§ 4di pos 
& ES2E5 Sa Fy ~ ‘a 4 Holi ay 103§ 4}17% 207 | 6 8 pr. ’ 7 | 3 
< eo" |S .M=O | = = 5| Holiday 664 R67TZ gT5E FSS§ 44 par. 2dis.| 22 dis. |1g  4dis, ies 
~ “te os x . 
22324 3 | eas Ss Sunday 68 84 84% F/103% 4417% §) 658 L-——| 7 8 pr . —i0§ dis, g, 
Pee BFes 8 | 66% 7} 8 208 | 79 pr. {1 2 dis. ; = a 
ca o> 8 ; " < 7 dis, |20 19 dis. ; az 
AS ee & 28 es Ex 0] Suey 66h HO7TE 4) 154 [344 35 1034 Hid me Lol seen ean ot dis, é 
2 == ae P ‘ i 
gars faa : 1) | e16 66% gETF §I758 © [84 Fiose a|174 §) 654 78 pr. |2dis.par|-———|2 dis s 
Boe Ps x Sm 56 11 66% g674 4) 75% [844 03g F174 § : — 
a eZSeecx3 = 12! 216 {66% 6G 844 4/1038 —|25 dis, - 
SEPese bs oes 13 665 a | Ik 4 +E and Fy maces + I _ Prd 
aS ld a i ee ee a ‘sire. [I ade |——hey ds | 
8 4. Lege Breads - 2164 16 |664 toad bist esq jl103§ a - rt a + on pen ee % dis. re 
a 2 2-.- ee 4 66 \67 03 17 ‘ par, 2 dis, ————-— sc 
=i 3550 He 21% ae +4 916 ro 64 674 #76 5§ i Fy iost Hh es od 1 2 dis. | a 
mee la 3 exaTes - @15¥ 16 [668 OIG $753 “at 4 1035 gilTg ; —l23 dis, 3 
© @.; 627 | 8&3 19 67 15} die, |anmae £ 
we 83/8527 S = 20; ———|66$ §67§ § 65g [209 | 86 pr. |1 3 di s 
SORT EP ee s | 91] Sunday ae 84g gOS 4)I7§ ——| 7.5 pr. {3 1 dis, z 
ec oe [SeE8 sz 466% 367g ¥ 103g 4 {17% 6 te 3 5dis. A 
BS E55 | S084 as le16 13467" oflorg je (say f{t0sg aaling | 658 46 pr. |3 5 dis. . 
Car eene esky a4 |—-—~- 60g "glovd Inq 4 [34g 4 7 20917 6 pr. 2 3dis,| 20 dis. 5 
Sa SSRs § ax 3 24 | ———|66§ 4 674 84] 76 34g g|1044 34 id 65 [209 | 7 6 pr. |2 ~ 
-_~ =! = = —_ 67 | . 04. ——|- 
Se a ee E 
Ggigauel esas | 2 Ge mene - 
asgi jpaaSy 8 eg 60 }-Caatiy mo | 
aS ar} ret t_ « 29 | 
—6 « £ Ss ”— 2 “4: l. 
<a sec ! 2 gs | e 30 | Holiday OODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London.) 
wee [Pocc. ces A (RICHARDSON, G 
Pebes tassios 
ARR ONAA & 






